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GRAND SLAM — 
in CLUBS ! 


Thirteen clubs— Naafi’s néw ‘deal’ for the 

Forces. They're centres at which the serving 

man and woman enjoy all the. facilities of a first 

class social club, yet a meal costs the samie as in 

any -Naafi canteen, and ‘all other Club amenities 

* from the barber service) are free—the 

z * 4 establishment is borne by Naafi, for 

staff problem is created by this new 

extension of its service. Naa men with hotel and catering experience 

as Club Managers at home « Assistant Managers and Manageresses 

are also required. Write ir ...au to Naafi (S.S.), Ruxley Towers, Claygate, 
Esher, Surrey. 


NAAFI CLUBS ARE OPEN AT ABERDEEN CARLISLE 
CHESTER DARLINGTON DONCASTER LEEDS 
MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE NORWICH NOTTING- 
HAM PLYMOUTH SLEAFORD AND SOUTHAMPTON 
Also there ave Naafi clubs in over 40 towns overseas, in addition to the 6,000 Naaji 
canteens in H.M. Ships, camps, barracks and air stations at home and abroad. 


The official canteen organisation for H.M. Forces N AAF | 


14TH GLUB NOW OPEN AT 


STOP PRESS — a? ate 


























NEWTON « Co. Lp. 


Manufacturers of Optical Laniern 
Apparatus and Slides for over 200 years 


Many decisions will be altered now that normal 
times are returning, but the considered opinion 
will continue to be that 


NEWTON EPIDIASCOPES 
produce results which are not surpassed. 


Teapene tay WY eTnOLe Street. Same 
“ene LONDON, WA tem" 
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THE BRITISH POWER o BOAT COMPANY LTD. 
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CIRRUS MINOR 
Series | 


90 h.p. 


The light aero engine that 
proved so effective in R.A.F. 
service, now available for civil 
use. Simple, robust and 
reliable, built to first-class 
British standards and backed 
by first-class service. 









CIRRUS MINOR 
Series Il 


100 -h.p. 


Development of the Series |, 
but gives .useful additional 
power range for slightly in- 
creased weight. (Same bearer 
centres). Fitted with auto- 
matic hot: and cold air intake. 
Suitable for leaded fuels. 












CIRRUS MAJOR 
Series Hl 150 h.p. 
Series HH 155 h.p. 


Two ideal power units for the 
modern single or multi-engined 
passenger or light transport 
plane. Similar outwardly, the 








Series Ill has a higher com- 
pression ratio and uses higher 
grade fuel. 





BLACKBURN 
AIRCRAFT LTD 


BROUGH,” 


you wit FIND MUIR-HILL 


anvwrere AUMPETS 


E. BOYDELL & COMPANY LIMITED, MANCHESTER 16 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST DUMPER BUILDERS 
LLL OE EAL AOE AL ES ARERR IBERIA REE AR 














She 
DESIGNED CCONSTAUCTEO BY 

fe SHORT BROTHERS G SAUWOERS ACE 
Im COLLABOMATION . . 
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a owered hy Sout 2.500 TC-P “Bristol 


Contaurus Ongines, and fitted with 


J ly Havilland y Huhroimatic td Ropellers 


SHORT BROTHERS Che oldest established aireraft company in the world 











THE NEWPORT 
MARKET ARMY 
BANDS SCHOOL 


trains poor boys, some 
of them soldiers’ sons, 
for entry toArmy Bands. 
When they leave School 
they have a good know- 
ledge of music and can 
at least play one instru- 
ment. They are in 
great demand for Army 
Bands. 


The training of these 
boys cannot be con- 
tinued without the sup- 
port of our friends. 
Can you help us with a 
donation, a legacy, a 
special collection 
amongst your friends ? 
















THE 
TRAINING SHIP 
“ ARETHUSA” 






caters for poor boys of 
good character who 
wish to make the sea 
their career. Since the 
inauguration of the 
Training Ship, 12,000 
boys have passed 
through the Ship. Many 
of these*have won dis- 
tinctions and others 
have risen high in the 
ranks. To the Navy, 
**Arethusa Trained ’’ 
means spiritual and 
moral behaviour of the 
highest standard. 


These are two branches of the work carried on hy 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
THIS WORK IS OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 
President : Admiral of the Fleet The Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 











-- BOOKS — 


HUGH REES LTD. 


- Military, Naval and General Book- 
sellers, Stationers & Publishers 


47, PALL MALL, S.W.1 











FOYLES 


FOR NAVAL AND MILITARY BOOKS 
QUICK AND EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 


New and secondhand Books on every subject. Stock 
of nearty three million volumes. Catalogues Free. 


113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 includ. Sats. 








(| REMEMBER 
Gao Steeples No83 


quality when you wart a 
socks. 


good pair of s 


FROM ALL HOSIERY 














FRANCIS EDWARDS LTD. 


ize in 
OUT-OF-PRINT and SCARCE BOOKS on 
Naval «and Military History, mental 
s 
Your Inspection and Enquiries invited 
83, MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, 
LONDON, W.! 
5 minutes from Baker Street Station 
Tel.: Wel. 922! 





Captain Yorke’s 
< RUMMIE’ 


NAVAL WARD ROOM 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


is fragrant and delightful to the 
palate, as supplied to Admirals, 
Commodores and other Senior 
Officers of the Services, also 
to Officers’ Messes_ through 
N.A.A.F.L, is now obtainable 
from all High Class Tobacconists 
or post paid 
24/- HatF PounpD 
(12/- lb. to H.M. Forces 


OVERSEAS) 


From CAPTAIN YORKE 


Tobacco Blender 
FARNHAM, SURREY 


“ WARD ROOM ” (high grade tobacco) 
CIGARETTES, 12]- per 100 post paid 
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WHATEVER THE FUTURE | 


WESTLAND 


IN THE FOREFRONT | 





CABIN ATMOSPHERE 
CONTROL 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT - LIMITED YEOVIL 





























From ‘ Miranda IV‘ to ‘ Miss England Ill‘ 
—20 years, in which Thornycrofts raised 
the world's water speed record from 
40 to 120 m.p.h. 


Ever since 1871, when Mr. John I. Thornycroft’s ‘ Miranda’ attained 
the unprecedented speed of 20 m.p.h.; the aim of designers has been to 
increase speed of vessels without increasing the horsepower to displacement 
ratio. 


Water, however, offers high resistance to speed, and the only 
practicable type of craft for this purpose is the hydroplane, or skimmer, 
which tends to travel on rather than through the water. 


As long ago as 1877 Mr. Thornycroft, inspired by earlier efforts, 
designed a boat of this type, practically flat-bottomed with a single 
transverse step approximately amidships, but lack of a suitable power 
unit prevented development. 


With the introduction of the internal combustion engine interest in 
this design was revived, and in 1910 the record speed of more than 40 m.p.h. 
was attained by the 26 ft. ‘ Miranda IV.’ 


During the next 20 years many successful hydroplanes were built, 
including the famous C.M.T.B.’s of the last war. Thornycrofts having 
evolved a most efficient type which was not only fast but seaworthy and 
safe when manoeuvring at high speed. 


In December, 1931, the late Lord Wakefield commissioned the Firm to 
design and build ‘ Miss England Ill,’ a 35-footer with Rolls-Royce engines, 
which regained for Britain the world’s 


water speed record, and was the ](ORINKCROP|[ 


first boat to achieve 120 m.p.h. 


JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
Designers and Builders of High-sheed Naval Craft, Motor Boats and Marine Engines 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


August, 1945. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

In accordance with Bye-Laws, Chapter IV, para. 5, the Council are calling a 
Special General Meeting at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, znd October, 1945. 

At this meeting they will ask Members to approve an addition to Bye-Law, Chapter 
II para, 6,—governing the payment of Life Subscriptions, to enable this to read :— 

LIFE MEMBERS 

‘“‘ One payment of £20, or four instalments of £5 5s. od. each. Alternatively a Member 
can sign a Deed of Covenant to pay £3 os. od. per annum for seven years (thereby enabling 
the Institution to benefit under the Income Tax Act 1918, Section 37, by recovery of Tax). 

In each case the first payment is due on joining the Institution ; instalments on 1st 
January of each succeeding year. 

Default in such successive payments may cause forfeiture of the benefits arising 
from preceding payments and the removal of the name from the List of Members.” 

(new wording is in italics) 

If this resolution is carried, it is proposed that it shall take effect forthwith. 
Covenanted Subscriptions cannot be made retrospective. 

No other business will be transacted at this Meeting. 


COVENANTED ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The Institution is entitled under the Income Tax Act 1918, Section 37, to recover 
Tax on Annual Subscriptions which Members undertake to pay under Deed of Covenant 
entered into for seven years. 

Details of this scheme will be circulated shortly, but any Members who wish to benefit 
the Institution in this way and who have not received the requisite information and 
Deed form in time for them to take the necessary action in connection with subscriptions 
due on the 1st January 1946, are requested to communicate with the Secretary. 

The scheme benefits the Institution to the extent of the recovery of tax at the full 
current rate on each Covenanted Subscription. 

It does not benefit Members unless they are called upon to pay Surtax, when relief 
may be claimed on the gross value of the subscription (i.e. subscription plus tax). 

Members who do not pay Income Tax at the full rate on some part of their income 
are advised not to enter into this Covenant. 

In the event of the death of a Member, the Covenant automatically terminates, 
leaving no liability on his estate. 

The scheme will not benefit the Institution in the case of officers serving in India 
unless they have an income subject to Income Tax in Britain. 

The introduction of a scheme for Covenanted Annual Subscriptions will in no way 
affect Members who do not wish to take part in it. 


Vice-President 

Admiral of the Fleet the Earl of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., has been 
elected a Vice-President of the Institution in succession to the late Admiral Sir Reginald 
G. O. Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. 

COUNCIL 

Elected Member 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Tovey, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., has been elected to 
the Council in succession to the late Admiral Sir William Goodenough, G.C.B., M.V.O. 
Representative Members 

Captain C. L. Robertson, R.N., has succeeded Captain H. P. K. Oram, R.N., on 
taking up the appointment of Director of Tactical and Staff Duties. Air Commodore 
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N. S. Allinson has succeeded Air Commodore P. E. Maitland, C.B., M.V.O., A.F.C., on 
taking up the appointment of Director of Operational Training. 
Honorary Member for Australia 

Lieutenant-General E. K. Smart, D.S.O., M.C., has been elected Honorary Member 
for Australia in succession to the late General Sir Henry G. Chauvel, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
New Members 

The following officers joined the Institution during the period 15th May to 31st 
August, 1945 :— 





ROYAL NAVY 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir John C. Tovey, GC. ZB. DSO. 
Sub-Lieutenant S. Moore, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant W. A. Beaumont, R.N.V.R. 
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Lieutenant(S) M. C. Lawder, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant J. C. Jacob, R.N. 
Lieutenant A. J. Beavis, R.N. 
Commander D. S. E. Thompson, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander(S) G. Somers Hall, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander(S) W. R. Proud, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander(S) G. H. Nicholls, R.N. 
Lieutenant John A. Ogilvy, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant(S) C. P. Gross, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant R. L. Abraham, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander H. N. Russell, D.S.C., R.N.R. 
Commander L. G. H. Farmer, R.N. 
Lieutenant A. W. G. Thurland, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander A. Foxall, R.N.R. 
Lieutenant M. L. Wallace, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander C. D. Abbott, D.S.C., A.I.N.A., R.N.R. 
Captain R. N. Parkinson-Cumine, R.M. 
Commander W. J. Lamb, M.V.O., O.B.E., R.N. 
Rear-Admiral G. E. Creasy, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O. 
Lieutenant J. A. Crace, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant L. A. Robinson, R.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant J. Stewart, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Commander G. A. MacDonald, R.N.V.R. 

ARMY 
Lieut.-Colonel R. Cooke, M.C., Home Guard 
Captain N. Taylor, R.E.M.E. 
Lieutenant H. F. Edwards, 1st “C’” Battn. Northants Regiment 
Captain W. A. Tinlin, late The London Scottish. 
Colonel H. Warren, R.A.S.C. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. J. C. Molony, 1st P.W.O. Sikhs, The Frontier Force Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Lionel Haworth, K.B.E., I.A. 
Captain R. A. B. Howden, K.O.Y.L.I. 
Colonel Sir Arthur Evans, M.P., 613 Regiment, Royal Artillery and Regular 
Army Reserve. 

Captain N. D. Poulsen, The Buffs. 
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Captain N. G. Mac’Diarmaid-Gordon, Pioneer Corps (FFW). 

Major J. M. Cash, M.C., General List. 

Major A. J. Wilson, M.C., The Rifle Brigade. 

Major H. B. Duggan, The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Badger, O.B.E., B.Sc., R.E.M.E. 

2nd Lieutenant Henry Mardon, The Seaforth Highlanders. 

Captain R. W. Lovelock, R.A.S.C. 

Colonel F. L. Roberts, M.B.E., 13th F.F. Rifles, LA. 

Lieut.-Colonel Jack Matthews, R.E.M.E. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. L. Finlayson, M.B.E., I.E.M.E. 

2nd Lieutenant J. C. Slater, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

Captain J. T. Macleod, The Highland Light Infantry. 

Captain A. U. Clark, late The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 

Lieutenant T. A. M. Chambers, Royal. Army Veterinary Corps. 

Major J. J. Spragg, The East Lancashire Regiment. 

Major F. D. S. Fripp, L.A., ret. 

Captain A. E. C. Green, Honourable Artillery Company. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. A. H. Wilson, 19th Lancers, I.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. B. Ledward, 1st Punjab Regiment, I.A. 

Captain D. H. St. J. O’Connor, 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards (RARO). 

Major H. L. T. Radice, The Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Colonel A. A. Gemmell, M.C., T.D., late The Cameron Highlanders and 
Liverpool Scottish. 

Lieutenant E. T. Lummis, The Suffolk Regiment. 

Captain P, R. Dickinson, R.A.O.C. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Flying Officer Wm. Reid, R.A.F.V.R.(T) 
Flight Lieutenant F. J. B. Lovell, R.A.F.V.R.(T) 
Wing Commander N. C. Walker, R.A.F. 
Flying Officer R. L. Smith, R.A.F.V.R.(T) 
Flight Lieutenant H. W. Gibbons, R.A.F.V.R.(T) 
Flight Lieutenant F. W. Ives, R.A.F.V.R.(T) 
Flight Lieutenant G. J. Quincey, R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant D. B. Yorke-Long, R.A.F. 
Air Commodore C, R. Lousada 
Group Captain K. M. M. Wasse, D.F.C. 
Wing Commander J. ©. Millar, R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant B. J. Brooks, D.F.M., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader K. J. Sewell, D.F.M., R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant C. Grant, R.A.F.V.R. 
Squadron Leader S. H. Herman, R.A.F, 
Squadron Leader W. J. Harper, R.A.F. 
Section Officer P. M. Massie, W.A.A.F. 
Wing Commander G. A. Pape, R.A.A.F. 
Squadron Leader W. C. Fahie, R.A.F.V.R. 
Wing Commander N. C. Hyde, R.A.F. 
Flying Officer A. L. V. J. de Cicestr-Steuart-Smith, R.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant S. M. McCracken, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader M. L. Gaine, D.S.O., A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Air Vice Marshal C. B. S. Spackman, C.B.E., D.F.C. 
TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1945—SUBJECT 
The following subject has been selected by the Council for the Trench Gascoigne 
Prize Essay Competition (Three Services,) 1945 :— 
“ For some period after the War, the maintenance of peace will have to be 
ensured, in the last resort, by joint armed action by the major Powers. Discuss 
the organization for bringing into joint action and for controlling the forces of these 
Powers.” 
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LECTURE PROGRAMME 
The following lectures have been arranged :— 


Date Subject Lecturer 
October 3rd__—.... «21st (British) Army Group Field Marshal 
in the Campaign in North- Sir B. L. Montgomery, 
West-Europe, 1944-45. (See G.C.B., D.S.O. 
NotTE). 
October 1oth ... Problems at an Integrated Head- General W. Bedell Smith, U.S.A. 
quarters. 
October 24th ... Air Attack on Communications Air Marshal Sir RK. Saundby, 
K.B.E., -C.B., M.C., D.F.C. 
A.F.C. 
October 31st ... Naval Battles for the Philippines Captain K. M. McManes, U.S.N. 
November 14th... Japan and the Japanese  ... Mr. J. Pilcher. 


November 28th... Military Governmentin Germany Major-General G. W. R. Templer, 
CB, D.SO.,:O0.BE. 
December 5th .... The Navy’s Part in. the Victory Rear-Admiral G. Creasey, C.B.E., 
in Europe. D.S.O., M.V.O. 
December 19th The Work of the Royal Engineers Major-General Sir J. D. Inglis, 
in North-West Europe, 1944-45 K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 

NotTEe.—Owing to limited seating accommodation, admission to the Theatre for 
the lecture on October 3rd will be by ticket for both Members and Guests. 

Only one guest ticket can be issued to any Member on this occasion, and the number 
of guests will be strictly limited. 

Application for tickets should be made to the Secretary. There will be no charge 
for them. 

JOURNAL 

Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNAL. Confidential 
matter cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain 
useful lessons of the War; also contributions of a general Service character, such as 
Strategic Principles, Command and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military . 
and Air Force history, customs and traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and if found 
suitable, to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service 
Department. Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by 
the written approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 

REQUEST FOR BAcK NUMBERS 

The Editor will be grateful for any copies of the JouRNAL for February and May, 
1941, which members may have finished with, in order to meet applications for this 
number. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS ; 

Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JouRNALS. 

LIBRARY 

The Library is now reconstituted in the Institution, and applications for books on 
loan can be attended to as usual. 

MUSEUM 
War Relics 

Members and others interested in the Royal United Service Museum are specially 
requested to keep a look out for war relics. Small articles can be received now for 
exhibition, but it is requested that others may be notified to the Secretary with a view 
to their being preserved in a place of safety until the Museum is fully re-opened. 

Considerations of space inevitably preclude the acceptance of more than a limited 
number of small articles or models; but the Council desire to ensure that the Museum 
shall continue to represent the greatest achievements of the Services, their commmanders, 
officers and men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special distinction will in future 
as in the past, be particularly acceptable. 
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THE PREFABRICATED HARBOUR 
By REAR-ADMIRAL H. HICKLING, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, 28th March, 1945. 
GENERAL SIR THOMAS RIDDELL-WEBSTER, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer, said that he thought there were few 
people who knew more than Rear-Admiral Hickling about the artificial harbours which 
had played such a very important part in the invasion of the Continent. 


LECTURE 


HE story of ‘‘ Mulberry ”’ is a long one, so I can only just skim through the 

| more important features of that undertaking. But as this Institution is 

not a society for handing bouquets to one another but exists essentially for 

the propagation of the science of warfare, I can state facts even though they may 
not always be palatable. 


What I propose to do is to give you an introduction to the general plans for 
the Invasion with which Mulberry was most intimately concerned, show you an 
American film—the first time it has been shown over here—and then talk about 
the bits and pieces which went to the construction of the harbours. 


THE PROBLEM 


When it came to invading the Continent we had two enemies to reckon with : 
one was the Germans, the other was the weather. Of these two enemies by far 
the most unpredictable, the most uncertain—-more capricious than any woman—was 
the weather. As the Sailing Directions—the sailors’ Bible, say, ‘‘ The weather in 
the English Channel is seldom calm.” 


The landing of a huge army with a “ build-up ”’ of millions of tons of equipment 
and stores called for all the appliances of a major port. We might, of course, land 
over open beaches but that would put the “‘ build-up ” at the mercy of the weather. 
General Sir Frederick Morgan—COSSAC, as he was called in those far-off days of 
August, 1943—was Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander who was then 
undesignated—later to be General Eisenhower. Neither of these courses of action 
was acceptable to him. Hitler had said, “‘ If we hold the ports we hold Europe,” 
and the Germans meant to hold the ports: we had had a taste of assaulting a major 
port at Dieppe. To have attacked Cherbourg, for instance, would have been a 
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costly, a lengthy and bloody business forfeiting any element of surprise. Nor was 
the alternative of landing over open beaches acceptable because no prudent 
commander was going to leave his “ build-up ” to the mercy of the weather in the 
English Channel. 

THE PLAN 

So General Morgan conceived a plan whereby he would assault over the open 
beaches where the defences were relatively weak and take a couple of harbours 
along with him. His plan was calculated to spring a major surprise on the enemy 
which, as we know in the light of later events, it most certainly did. 

The crux of the plan which General Sir Frederick Morgan submitted to the 
Chiefs of Staff was “Sheltered Water.” Without that he was not prepared to 
invade the Continent. A secondary requirement was to provide within that 
sheltered water means of rapid discharge of stores to the shore. 


That plan was submitted to the Combined Chiefs of Staff at the Quadrant 
Conference in Quebec in July, 1943, and was approved. On 4th September, 1943, 
we who were waiting in London received the signal, “ Bigot, Most Secret,”’ telling 
us to get busy with two artificial harbours, one in the American Sector at a place 
called Saint Laurent to be known as Mulberry “ A,” and one in the British Sector 
at Arromanches, ten miles to the eastward, to be known as Mulberry “B.” The 
harbours were to be prefabricated in the United Kingdom, towed across the Channel 
and put down in fourteen days. Each was to be the size of Dover which, you will 
recollect, took seven years to build. These two harbours were to supply between 
them at least 12,000 tons of stores a day irrespective of the weather. That was 
only one third of the total the armies required each day, which was of the order of 
40,000 tons, but there had to be a guarantee that no matter what happened, whether 
it blew or snowed, a proportion of the stores would be landed. 


Now I will go back to this time last year and tell you a bit of back-room history. 
In the original plan we were going to assault on a three divisional front—one U.S. 
Division on the right and two British Divisions on the left. General Montgomery, 
fresh from his successes in North Africa, had been appointed as Supreme Army 
Commander early in 1943. He and his staff had a look at General Morgan’s plan 
and, after about a week, they said it was not too bad—they had seen worse—but 
it rather restricted the bridgehead and did not extend the enemy enough. So 
Montgomery put in one more Division (American) at UTAH beach on the right 
flank and another (British) at SWORD beach on the left flank (see Diagram facing p. 
354). This rather increased our commitments. 


Owing to the flatness of the foreshore off the Normandy coast ships could not 
anchor closer in than four to five miles from the beaches, which meant that there 
had to be thousands of landing craft, barges, etc., ferrying the Army’s stuff ashore. 
If it came on to blow from the North and there was no protection for these craft 
they would be driven ashore and wrecked, so that when the weather abated there 
would be nothing left to ferry the stores ashore ; then the Army’s life-line would fail 
and they would be at the mercy of the Germans. So not only were two artificial 
harbours—the Mulberries, required, but also five small-craft shelters, known as 
“‘ Gooseberries,”” one on each beach. These five shelters were needed from the 
word “Go,” not only to provide protection from the weather but also to give 
facilities for landing craft to be serviced and repaired and for their crews to get 
meals and rest. They were provided by block ships, sunk in about 12 ft. of water, 
which made a breakwater about a mile long. 
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So you will see that there were five Gooseberries, two of which grew into 
Mulberries—no mean horticultural feat. The American Mulberry unfortunately 
came to grief in the storm, but the British Mulberry stands there to-day very much 
as we put it down. (See Frontispiece.) 

(The Lecturer then showed a film depicting the transporting and composition 
of the “ Mulberries,” after which he continued :—) 


RESPONSIBILITIES 

First of all I will tell you how the work was divided up. In so novela project it was 
inevitable that there should be considerable doubt at the outset as to who was to 
do what. In the very early days I do not think the Navy fully realized the immensity 
of the task nor the very large part which they would have to play. ‘‘ Transportation ”’ 
at the War Office, with Brigadier Bruce White and Colonel Steer Webster in the 
van, were much more alive to the various problems. After a lot of back-chat it was 
decided broadly that the Navy should be responsible for the Bombardons and 
blockships, assembling of all parts of the harbour on the South side of the United 
Kingdom, and for towing them across the Channel and constructing the break- 
waters ; while the Army should be responsible for the construction of Phoenix and 
Whale and for the erection of the Whale piers on the far shore ; also for the technical 
side of the Phoenix, such as opening the sinking valves. 

Although there was some bickering in Whitehall, once we got down to the 
coast! everyone worked in very well together. Soldiers, sailors (R.N. and M.N.)— 
British and Americans ; Ministry of War Transport ; Ministry of Supply ; Sappers ; 
Sea Bees; tug men; local authorities—they all had but one object, to get ready 
in time for D-Day. That object was achieved with about ten minutes to spare ! 


Now I will tell you something about the various units which went to make up 
the Mulberries ; their assembly on the South Coast of England ; the crossing of the 
Channel; and the building of the harbours. 


BREAKWATERS 


During the pre-planning stage we had been considering various types of 
breakwater, but I will not go into details of all the different types, such as the Bubble 
breakwater and the Liberty ship floating breakwater, as they did not play any part. 


BLOCKSHIPS 

The first form of breakwater and probably the simplest was the blockship 
which, as I have already said, was used for the Gooseberries. They consisted of such 
old merchant ships as we could get hold of and they had the great advantage that, 
being mobile, they did not require any tugs, for in this venture tugs were worth 
their weight in gold. They could get themselves from “ A” to “ B” and manceuvre 
themselves roughly into position and so provide essential protection from D-Day 
onwards. They were ballasted to draw about Ig ft. of water, and filled with explosive 
charges of ten pounds of amatol on each side of each hold, which were connected up 
electrically to a central firing key. When they were in the right place to be 
“ planted ” as we called it, the charges were fired and blew a hole 3 ft. below the 
water line, and down the ships went. We also had alternative methods of firing 
by time fuse. H.M.S. “ Vernon” took every sort of precaution to avoid any 
hitch, but one thing was overlooked—the rats which ate the insulation of the 
electric wires. Fortunately we spotted this in time and all was well. 





? Admiral Ramsay’s H.Q. was at Southwick Park, near Portsmouth. 
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If ever you have to plant blockships remember this, the ships should be locked 
well in, t.e., they should overlap, there should be no gaps otherwise scour will take 
place, the ends of the ships will become unsupported and, as happened in the 
American harbour, they will break their backs. 


The depth of the average tramp, such as we got, is of the order of 40 ft. from 
keel to upper deck. This meant that, with a rise of tide of 23 ft., the depth in which 
the blockships could be sunk to make effective breakwaters was about 15 ft. at low 
water. A breakwater which is submerged at high water is not much use. 


It was a comparatively simple business to fit out these blockships, but to obtain 
the sixty old ships we needed was not so easy. At this time—December, 1943, 
the heavy sinkings of Allied shipping by the U-boat packs in the Atlantic were still 
fresh in people’s minds, and when Admiral Tennant and I went to the Admiralty 
and said we wanted all those ships just to sink off the coast of Normandy 
to make the five gooseberries we were very nearly thrown out. As we came away 
somewhat chastened I said to Tennant: “ Bill, we came here to get a Gooseberry 
and all we seem to have got is a raspberry!” 


However, the request was considered by the Chiefs of Staff the following day 
and, although I was not present myself, 1 have a pretty shrewd idea that the 
argument must have gone something like this :— 


“ Supposing for a moment we do get one of those infrequent summer gales 
and supposing the landing craft ferrying the stuff ashore to the beaches are driven 
ashore and cast up high and dry and the Army’s life-line fails, are we—the Chiefs 
of Staff, prepared to face the country and say the Invasion has been defeated because 
we were unable to provide Admiral Ramsay with sixty old merchant ships? ”’ So 
we got them. We also got a few old warships, including the French battleship 
“Courbet,” the Dutch cruiser ‘“‘ Sumatra,” and the old target ship H.M.S. 
“ Centurion.” 

The intention was to sink the blockships in shallow water—say 15 ft., and then 
to extend that breakwater East and West into deeper water by means of 
concrete caissons—the Phcenixes, which I will describe shortly. 


BoMBARDONS 

Outside each harbour, however, it was decided to put down a mile of floating 
breakwater called the ‘‘ Bombardon.’”’ This was an entirely novel form of break- 
water. The idea came to a fellow called Lochner, Lieutenant, R.N.V.R., who was 
sitting one summer’s afternoon in his garden alongside the swimming pool where 
a “ lilo,” one of those rubber mattress affairs, was floating. Through his half-closed 
eyes he noticed the wavelets breaking up against the windward side of the “ lilo ”’ 
while on the lee side it was quite calm. That is how the Bombardon started. We 
actually got three mammoth rubber lilos, each 200 ft. long and about 15 ft. in 
diameter—the biggest rubber job Dunlops ever made. The concrete keel alone 
weighed 750 tons. They worked quite well while they lasted, but no practical 
sea-faring man wants to go into an operation of this sort with a lot of rubber hot 
water bottles hung round his neck ! 

The theory of these Bombardons was that when the sea hit the free-board they 
would start to oscillate, but they were so designed that the period of these oscillations 
would never come into phase with the period of the waves which it was intended to 
suppress. The wave for which they were designed and which we expected off the Nor- 
mandy coast with a wind of force 6 to 7 say was 200 ft. crest tocrest. The Bombardon 
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had the advantage that it could be moored in comparatively deep water, say 60 ft., 
which would enable deeply-laden Liberty ships to anchor in its lee and discharge 
their cargoes under those difficult half and half conditions. A mile of Bombardons 
was laid by D plus 8 at each Mulberry, and &0 long as the conditions for which 
they were designed, i.¢., half a gale, were not exceeded they worked fairly well, 
and gave a wave suppression of about 40 per cent. But on rgth June came the 
great storm, when they broke adrift from their moorings, and were wrecked on the 
beaches of Normandy. By some miracle they did not damage any ships as they 
drove ashore, nor did they damage any of the breakwaters, as some people have 
stated, 


As I have said, the Blockships and the Bombardons were a naval commit- 
ment. Now we come to the Army’s part—the concrete caissons known as 
Phoenixes and the Whale Piers. 


The depth of the blockships confined them to comparatively shallow water 
and, in order to provide breakwaters behind which Liberty ships drawing 26 or 27 ft. 
of water could berth, we had to go into the concrete business. The War Office 
designed the Phcenixes, which are nothing more nor less than concrete ships or 
hulks. They were not the best design but they were the best that could be made 
in the time. Always we were working against time: remember we had only seven 
months in which to do the job—a job which had never been done before, for our 
target date was 1st May, 1944. We had to go into production before the blue- 
prints were off the drawing board, and we certainly had some teething troubles. 


PHENIXES 


There were half-a-dozen different sizes of Phoenixes, depending on the depth of 
water in which they were to be planted, for they formed not only the outer break- 
water but also the side arms. The A.1—the biggest, was 200 ft. long, by 60 ft. high 
and 40 ft. beam. These “ blocks of flats’’ had to satisfy various conditions, the 
first of which was that they had to be towable, and that is why they were given 
swim (upswept) ends. They also had to be stable: that is they had to remain 
on an even keel while they were being planted, for we did not want them capsizing. 
But most important of all, so far as the Navy was concerned—and it was the Navy 
who had to “ plant ’’ them—was that they should sink quickly. You can imagine 
that ‘“ planting” a 6,000 ton hulk with 40 ft. freeboard to catch the wind in any 
sort of breeze and with a cross tide is no mean feat of seamanship, for they had to 
be placed with an accuracy not of feet but of inches. The first designs were going 
to take the best part of an hour to sink, but eventually the War Office brought it 
down to about 15 minutes: that is to say all except two which were being towed 
across the Channel after D-Day, one of which was torpedoed, and one mined ; they 
sank in 30 seconds. 


The question was where to build these things, especially as we only had six 
months in which to do the job. We tried to get dry docks but the majority of these 
were already in-use on shipping repair and also on a lot of jobs in connection with the 
assault itself. Remember, the assault was not a separate business from all this 
Mulberry operation, the Mulberry was a sort of poor relation and about as popular 
in assault circles. However, big holes were scratched out on the banks of tidal waters 
such as the Thames and Southampton Water, and the first 14 ft. of the Phoenixes 
were built there. When this was done the bank was broken down to let the water 
in, and the sections were floated out and taken to adjacent wharves where they were 
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completed. This process introduced all sorts of difficulties: for instance the 
Phoenix was designed as a complete structure, like a ship; building a bit of it 
and then floating it meant setting up all sorts of unfair stresses. It was only by a 
great deal of clever calculation, a certain amount of good fortune and prayer that 
it proved possible to fit the sections together without the whole structure breaking 
up. The first unit took about four months to build, but as things went on this was 
reduced to two months. 


To be wise after the event, I think it would have been better if the Navy instead 
of the Army had undertaken the Phoenixes ; as I have said they were concrete 
ships or hulks and, whereas it is part of naval routine to “ accept ” ships when they 
leave the builder’s hands to carry out equipment trials, handling trials and so forth, 
such things naturally are not provided for in the War Office. Amateurs, however 
enthusiastic and with the best advice in the world, cannot have the same knowledge 
and experience as those who have made seafaring their profession. As it was, when 
D-Day approached, the Navy took over the equipment of the Phcenixes and prepared 
them for the passage across the Channel. 


WHALE PIERS 


Sheltered water having been provided for, the next most important thing was 
the means for rapid discharge of stores, vehicles, etc. 

Early in the War—in 1942 to be exact—the Prime Minister had realized that 
wherever we landed in Europe we should have to land over flat beaches, and if ships 
were to discharge at all states of the tide, piers would have to run out a very long 
way to seaward. You will remember the chit the Prime Minister sent to Lord Louis 
Mountbatten—then Chief of the Combined Operations ; it read, ‘“‘ They must float 
up and down with the tide. The anchor problem must be mastered. Let me have 
the best solution worked out. Do not argue the matter. The difficulties will argue 
themselves. Signed, W. S.C. 30/5/42.” 

The result—the “‘ Whale,”’ was probably one of the finest pieces of bridge 
engineering the world has ever known. I think I am right in saying, but I stand to 
be corrected for Colonel Steer Webster who had a good deal to do with it is in the 
audience at the moment, that this was one of the most ingenious pieces of engineering 
of modern times. It consisted in the main of two principal elements—the pier- 
heads, of which twenty-three were made, and the floating pier roadway which 
connected the pierheads to the shore. Ten miles of this equipment was ordered. 
The pierheads—known as spud pierheads on account of their four long legs or spuds, 
consisted of a rectangular steel ship 200 ft. long, 60 ft. beam and about 11 ft. deep. 
At each corner a leg or spud, go ft. high and 4 ft. by 4 ft. cross section, was fitted 
and by means of winding machinery it was possible to move these legs up and 
down. When you wanted to tow the thing over to France all you had to do was 
to press a button and wind the legs up into and above the body of the hull. When 
you got it to where you wanted it, to the Stores pier for instance, the man in the 
control tower would press another button and the legs would be lowered down 
until their spud feet buried themselves in the sea-bed. As the four legs were 
independent, no matter what the inequalities of the sea bottom they would take up 
their own level and moor a horizontal pier weighing in all about 1,000 tons, 
which could go up and down with the tide. 


A Stores pier, which could take a load of 25 tons, consisted of seven pierheads 
placed in a continuous line in a depth of 18 ft. at low water. There coasters could 
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berth and discharge at all states of the tide. These pierheads were connected to 
the shore half a mile away by means of the floating pier roadway. The latter 
consisted of 80-ft. steel spans supported on specially designed floats known as 
“ Beetles.” 


If you try and resist water you set up very big stresses; it is much easier to 
give to the sea than to resist it. The principle of the floating pier roadway is one of 
flexibility—controlled flexibility, and there was nothing rigid in these spans. But 
of course if you go and flex a structure too much you are apt to fatigue the metal 
and fracture it. It was necessary to damp down the motion of the waves and this 
was achieved by designing the “ Beetles’”’ on the principle of the carapace of a 
turtle. If you have ever been bathing with a turtle you will notice that the seas 
break over it and under it, with the result that instead of a rapid jerky motion 
it has a slow leisurely movement. 


Owing to the rise and fall of tide and various other things, the pier roadway 
was always varying its length, and to compensate for this while the pier was under 
traffic, telescopic spans were introduced at intervals. These spans also enabled 
the shore end, known as the shore ramp float, to be winched up the beach, tide after 
tide, until the highest Spring tides were reached. 


At Arromanches we also had an L.S.T. pier which could take a 40-ton load 
such as a tank. This consisted of two pierheads, one at right-angles to the other 
alongside which two L.S.T.s at a time could come and discharge their cargoes. This 
pier ran out to a depth of about 14 ft. at low water. The L.S.T. lowered its ramp 
on to what was called a buffer pontoon and unloaded its lower deck ; simultaneously 
the upper deck was cleared of M.T. by means of an overhead ramp. Our best time 
for unloading an L.S.T. with about 70 tanks and trucks at Arromanches was 
18 minutes. 

CO-ORDINATION 


The co-ordination of all the various authorities and Ministries concerned in 
this vast building programme was a formidable task.. The Phoenixes employed 
twenty-five contractors and 20,000 men in prefabricating the best part of a million 
tons of reinforced concrete. There were 240 different firms in the United Kingdom 
concerned with the 50,000 tons of highly-specialized steel work of the Whale; the 
parts of the 115 Bombardons had to be taken from all over the kingdom to be 
assembled—twenty every three weeks, in the King George V dock at Southampton. 


This task of co-ordinating the Admiralty, the War Office, Ministries of War 
Transport, of Supply, of Production, and of Labour—to mention but a few of the 
parties concerned, fell to General Sir Harold Wernher. He was also responsible for 
all the Hards over which the assault loaded up for D-Day. With a single assistant, 
Colonel Bunting, and a military and a naval liaison officer—Colonel Daldy and 
myself—he carried out a very difficult job in a most able fashion. Above all he 
kept the peace between the more irascible members and reconciled the often 
conflicting interests and priorities. 


I think it is fair to say that in those early days we found no difficulty in getting 
a straight answer out of the Admiralty—often a very straight one from the Controller 
when we cast covetous eyes on his docks or the steel for his frigates; but Rear- 
Admiral Patterson and Commander Peters got us everything we asked for. 


Sir Jack Gibson, the master contractor on the Pheenix, acting for the Ministry 
of Supply, was a tower of strength and was always as good as his word. 
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With our friends on the other side of Whitehall it was not so easy to get down 
to brass tacks—we never seemed to be able to find one individual, except Colonel 
Steer Webster, who could speak with full authority and give quick decisions. 


As the construction stage gave way to the operational stage, t.¢., the assembly 
and the operation itself, so the burden of co-ordination passed from Sir Harold 
Wernher as C.M. & S.F. (Co-ordinator of Ministries and Services Facilities) to Rear- 
Admiral William Tennant—R.A.M.P. (Rear Admiral Mulberry and Pluto). It was 
on 3rd January, 1944, that Admiral Ramsay made Tennant directly responsible for 

_both Mulberries and Pluto, with me as his Chief of Staff. 


Pluto, I may say, was a separate undertaking which laid submarine fuel pipe- 
lines across the Channel and is another story—a very remarkable story too. 


SURVEYS 


While we were building the 1,000,000 tons of prefabricated ports, the Navy 
was making surveys of the coast of Normandy where the harbours were to be 
constructed. All we had to go on was an Admiralty chart based on a survey dated 
1836—a year before Queen Victoria came to the throne. The coast between Havre 
and Cherbourg—that is to say the Bay of the Seine—is not one much frequented 
by mariners ; it is more a place to which rich financiers take their girl friends for 
the week end; but that was not the information we wanted. We sent out recon- 
naissance parties under Willmott and Berncastle, to mention but two of those gallant 
fellows who swam in at the dead of night in bitterly cold weather right under the 
noses of the German sentries to obtain the information we required. They carried 
out surveys, obtaining soundings, tidal information and, most important of all, 
information about the composition of the sea-bed, so that we should know whether 
we were building our harbour on rock or on sand. 


This information was all collected and analysed, and a large model of each harbour 
was constructed under the greatest secrecy. That for Mulberry “ B”’ was first 
mounted in the War Office and later in a cellar of the Automobile Association at 
Fanum House, and was accessible only to a.very few senior officers directly concerned. 
On these models with movable pieces many “ games of chess” had to be played 
before the best lay-out of the harbour was arrived at. It was indeed remarkable how 
closely the finished harbour followed the final arrangement of this model. 


THE ASSEMBLY 

By March, 1944, the various units of Bombardon, Phoenix, Whale and Corncob 

(the cover name for the blockships) were nearing completion. It was the intention 
to assemble them on the South coast of England so as to reduce as far as possible 
the tow to the Far Shore. The Navy had viewed with growing concern the problems 
which the towing of these monstrosities was likely to involve. The soldiers had 
said that they would probably tow “ like drunken sailors,” to which the sailors 
wittily replied, ‘‘ You mean drunken soldiers,” so all were satisfied. In practice 
the units, with certain exceptions, towed remarkably well. It required the services 
of two hundred tugs, mustered from all over the Kingdom and the United States 
for nearly four months, to collect the 600 units from all round the British Isles and 
bring them down to the South coast. This was undoubtedly the biggest towing 
operation ever undertaken, and but for the unremitting efforts of the tugs and the 
Admiralty Towing Section under Rear-Admiral Brind, combined with a fine Spring, 
I doubt if we should have been ready for D-Day., As it was, when the tugs had 
accomplished their task they only had a few days in which to clean their boilers, 
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| refit their towing gear and be ready for the passage cross the Channel. This huge 

| movement threw a heavy additional burden on the Cs.-in-C., especially in the 
Portsmouth and Nore commands, who already had their hands full with the 
assault forces. 


As I told you, Lord Leathers handed over the oldest crocks he had got on his 
list of ships. He was most gracious about it, but we knew all the time that he was 
only too glad to be rid of these museum pieces, some of which were fifty years old— 
he badly wanted the crews in order to man the new Liberty ships coming over from 
the States. It was on D minus 7 that the blockships, with Captain Hill, R.N., in 
command, left Oban. So great was the need for secrecy at this stage that even the 
Masters of the ships could not be truthfully briefed. They were told they were going 
to do an operation in the Bay of Biscay. We had taken the precaution of sending 
tugs to help them on their way, which was as well, as the Armada, streaking down 
the West Coast at 3 knots, was often in difficulties: sometimes they towed one 
another, sometimes the tugs did the towing. However, they all arrived at Poole 
on D minus 1—very pleased with themselves they were too, and I think it was a 
great achievement on the part of our sister Service to get these sixty old gridirons 
down there on time. 


Eventually they sailed at 4 a.m. on D-Day, and so anxious were they to make 
their Gooseberries that they went right through a minefield—fortunately it did not 
go off. They arrived at their rendezvous and dispersed to their positions where 
they were sunk. Truly their last hours were also their greatest. 


I well remember Rear-Admiral Vian sending Admiral Ramsay a signal 
in the middle of the great storm, ‘‘ The Gooseberries may save the day”: and save 
it they did. The blockships were roo per cent. efficient, and there they sit to this 
day, practically undamaged and unmoved. Incidentally, we were amused to read 
in the German communiqués that they claimed to have sunk all the blockships ! 


The South Coast of England was already filled to overflowing with the assault 
forces and it was no easy matter to find suitable places to park the Mulberry units. 
All had to be protected from the South-westerly blows and from attacks by the 
enemy both surface and air. Moreover, the Phoenix units had to be sunk on a flat 
and sandy bottom as no quays or moorings were available. This, of course, meant 
a big pumping job when it came to refloating them. 


In the event the Bombardons under Captain Currey, R.N.—115 of them, were 
parked at Portland, the Blockships at Poole, and the Whale Pier roadway—some 
eighty-four tows, each 480 ft. long (six 80-ft. sections)—were moored on the Peel 
Bank near Ryde. The tugs—150 special Mulberry tugs, were based at Lee-on-Solent 
and were administered by Captain Moren, U.S. Navy, and a fine job he made of it. 


Of the Phcenixes and the Whale pierheads, two-thirds were parked at Selsey 
and one-third at Dungeness. You may well ask why were these valuable units 
placed right under the guns of Calais. The answer is that it was part of the Cover 
Plan. The object of the Cover Plan was to lead the enemy up the garden path or 
rather up the Pas de Calais to make him think we were going to land in the Narrows. 
We did everything that we could to mislead him: for instance before D-Day, for 
every bomb that was dropped on the Normandy beaches three were dropped in 
the Pas de Calais area. In order to soothe the soldiers—who were naturally rather 
anxious about them—we got a professor to work out the probability of these units 
at Dungeness being damaged. He reckoned that if the enemy fired 1,000 rounds— 
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all he could do in the time—there would be eleven hits. So the Army was placated. 
In point of fact they were not fired on at all. The enemy went on firing at Dover, 
so everyone was happy—except possibly Dover. 


The month of May was very hectic, for all the units had to be got ready for the 
crossing. The pier roadways were put together at Marchwood and Richborough 
and were then towed to the Peel Bank, and it was during this assembly stage that 
we realized they were going to give trouble. Erection tanks were a weak spot and 
some of the tows came to grief while crossing the Solent. No proper provision had 
been made for mooring the eighty-four Whale tows at Peel Bank but fortunately 
the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, came to the rescue. The preparation of the 
units for sea involved a very large amount of boat work taking parties and stores 
to and from the shore. The British were lamentably short of water transport and 
appealed to the Americans, who helped us out considerably with the loan of Dukws 
and small tugs. 


There was very nearly a major disaster over the pumping equipment for raising 
the Phoenixes, eight to ten of which it was intended to raise and send across the 
Channel daily. Four little Dutch schuyts had been fitted out with a Heath Robinson 
arrangement of pumps in which none of us had very much confidence. A lucky 
accident had put one of the Phcenixes aground on the Bramble Bank in Southampton 
Water, and it had taken a salvage tug a week to get it afloat again. This made us 
think a bit and as time went on, and the Dutch schuyts did not materialize, Tennant 
took drastic action. He took over responsibility for the whole of the pumping out 
equipment and appealed to the Admiralty, but only just in time. For a month 
work under Captain Polland, R.N.V.R., went on night and day, and by mobilizing 
the whole of the Salvage organization the situation was saved; but it was a near 
thing. 

THE CROSSING 


By superhuman efforts the Assembly was completed and the units made ready 
for sea just about the time the assault forces were leaving harbour on D minus 1. 
The first Mulberry left harbour in the evening of D-Day. For purposes of planning 
we had worked out an integrated towing programme because each unit had to be 
moved into the harbour in its proper place and proper order at the proper time. 
Of course we realized that with so many unknown factors, including enemy action, 
our programme would never be strictly adhered to, but it provided a very good 
guide. In our planning we had allowed a towing speed of three knots—actually an 
average speed of four knots was achieved. We allowed one day in four when bad 
weather would prevent towing—unfavourable weather prevailed most of the time. 
We allowed for the loss of fifteen tugs, but only two went to the bottom. We 
allowed for a 20 per cent. loss of the units to be towed—our losses of Bombardons, 
Phoenix and Pierheads were negligible; our loss of Pier Roadways, due to bad 
weather, was of the order of 50 per cent. 


Each night, depending on the weather forecast, the following units were 
despatched to each Mulberry :— 


4 to 5 Pheenixes. 

6 Bombardons. 

2 or 3 Pierheads. 

4 or § sections of Pier Roadways. 
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It was so arranged that they should not enter the combat area during dark hours 
owing to the presence of enemy E-boats. When the units arrived on the far side 
they were taken over by harbour tugs so that the sea-going tugs could return for 
another tow. The Whale units would then be turned over to the Sappers, while 
the Planter—Lieutenant-Commander Lampen, R.N., and his team would board 
the Pheenix and, if conditions served, plant it. It was quite remarkable with what 
accuracy the Phoenix breakwater was placed, often under difficult conditions of 
wind, tide and light. 


The work of building the harbour went reasonably well for the first few days, 
the Gooseberries being finished on D plus 5, to what Admiral Vian described as 
“the great satisfaction of all.” By D plus 8, the Bombardon had been finished 
and was giving very good results with a wave suppression of about 40 per cent. 
By D plus ro the Mulberry breakwaters were about half completed and the Whale 
Piers about one-third. The Americans at Mulberry “ A” were building somewhat 
faster than we were at Mulberry ‘‘ B,” but my impression when I was over there on 
D plus 5 was that they were not taking so much care. I did not think the blockships 
were locked close enough in together and I reported to Admiral Tennant that some 
of the Phoenixes had been planted in too deep water. Some of them even at Neap 
tides had barely a foot freeboard at high water. The trouble with the Phoenix 
was that the units were weak to internal pressure, not as might be expected to 
external attack by the sea. They would fill up with water and then, due to the 
difference of hydraulic head inside and out, would burst. This structural defect 
was overcome by fitting roofs. The latest type—the Ax, stood up well. 


THE GREAT STORM 


It was about D plus 11 that, as usual, I went along to the Meteorological Office 
to get the weather forecast which determined what should be sent over that night, 
and for once the weather prophets, who as you know are a gloomy set of individuals, 
were all smiles. (It may interest you to know that we sent warships out into the 
Atlantic for the sole purpose of signalling meteorological reports.) For once there 
was a really good weather forecast: for 48 hours it was going to be fine, not a 
breath of wind, not a ripple on the water. This was just what we had been waiting 
for. Not only would we get across the daily ration of units but all the back log, 
all the accumulation of Pier roadway which had been held up by indifferent weather. 
Altogether we sent over 22 tows of roadway—just above 243 miles in all. It arrived 
on the other side, but was sunk in sight of the harbour by the storm. 


About 3.30 on Monday, r9th June (D plus 13), it started to blow and it blew 
for three days and three nights such a summer gale from the North as had not 
been known for eighty years: it was a gale which was comparable only to that which 
in 1588 dispersed the Spanish Armada, and had we not had the Gooseberries and 
the half-completed Mulberries I think the Allied armada would have shared the 
same fate as the Spanish; it is a solemn thought that so much hung on that 


slender thread. 


The gale destroyed the American harbour Mulberry “ A” almost completely. 
As Cherbourg was likely to fall it was decided not to repair it, although the Goose- 
berry part of it continued to do good work right up to the time we packed up in 
Normandy at the end of 1944. 
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At Mulberry “B” a certain amount of damage was done. Of course we had 
the protection of the Calvados Shoal, but that was by no means the only reason 
why the British harbour survived.’ 

Nevertheless the harbour began to take shape, and by about D plus 30 it was 
very much as you see it in the diagram. We were working up to an average discharge 
of about 9,000 tons a day: 2,000 tons more than the harbour was designed for. 

We, at Arromanches, where Colonel Pat Leaper was Port Commandant and 
I was N.O.1.C., had one object and one object only, that was to maintain the 
discharge of stores at the maximum rate. That, we felt, was the least we could do 
with our comrades fighting such a hard battle up at Caen. The whole time shipping, 
lying in a dense mass off the Normandy coast, was being attacked in one way or 
another. You had your share of V weapons in London, but I do not suppose you 
ever saw a human torpedo going up Piccadilly or a one-man submarine in the 
Round Pond. All the time we had these waspish weapons, including E-boats, 
explosive motor boats, and circling torpedoes (three circling torpedoes fell in an 
orchard in Normandy one night and rather put the wind up the soldiers encamped 
there), making a nuisance of themselves; but, as I said, we were determined that 
they should not interfere with unloading. Every night about 30 to 40 aircraft 
dropped either mines or torpedoes. I was somewhat concerned when it was reported 
one night by the mine watchers stationed round the harbour that a parachute mine 
had come down between the stores pierhead and the breakwater in the very worst 
place it could have fallen—in that narrow bottle-neck between the East Coaster 
anchorage and the West Coaster anchorage, through which nearly all the traffic 
had to pass. In order that the rate of discharge should not be affected I let it be 
known that it was not a mine but a dud Ack-Ack shell. I may say we buoyed the 
position of the supposed mine (incidentally an R.A.S.C. boat made fast to the 
buoy and proceeded to have their lunch until they were asked to move on) with a 
view to putting the mine disposal boys on to it. Nothing, however, happened that 
day but the following day as I went into my office in Navy House about 8 a.m. 
there was a terrific explosion: we were fairly well accustomed to explosions at 
Arromanches—we had the Sappers there and they never seem to be happy unless 
they are blowing up something ; but when I looked out of my window there in the 
very spot off the stores pierhead was the plume of a mine—a mound of water some 
200 ft. high. To my horror, on the side of the plume was a Dukw (we had three or 
four hundred of them, and splendid work they did too). I thought that was the end 
of that Dukw ; but not a bit of it: it slid off the side of the plume, wagged its tail 
and proceeded to come ashore under its own steam right under my window. Over- 
come with relief and astonishment I sent a hand to get the number of the Dukw. 
I made a signal to the C.R.A.S.C. :— 

“ T am aware of the many and varied duties which your Dukws so efficiently 
perform but until this morning I did not realize that minesweeping was one of 
them. If the crew of Dukw 17268 will report at Navy House at your con- 
venience they will receive the customary award which the Admiralty make to 
anyone who sweeps a mine.” 


1 Although originally the harbour was designed only to last for ninety days it has 
in fact stood up remarkably well through the winter. Recent photographs show the 
blockship breakwater intact—likewise the side arms. In fact the breakwaters are still 
85 per cent. effective. The Whale equipment has been removed, but the French have an 
excellent non-tidal harbour where they had considered building. one nearly a hundred 
years ago—at Arromanches. 
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The soldiers scratched their heads a bit over this, thinking it was another 
leg-pull, for with the friendly relations between all the different Services somebody 
was generally pulling somebody else’s leg. However, they thought they would take 
a chance on it, and two days later two soldiers shuffled into my office a bit nervously; 
they were the captain and the crew of the Dukw. 


“Come in and sit down and tell me all about it. What’s your name?” I 
addressed the captain. 


“Me name’s Blagden,” he replied in broad Lancashire, “ but in Wigan they 
calls me Sam, this ’ere is Prince—me crew.” 


“ Now, Sam, let’s have the story.” 


“*Ee—Cap—it was like this ‘ere—me and me choom was goin’ off in our Dook 
to the Liberties—and we ’eard tell of this ’ere mine—so I sez to me choom I sez— 
‘Choom, we must keep clear of that there mine ’—when all of a sooden there was 
a nasty bang at the back.” 


That concluded Sam’s narrative. I pulled out of my drawer a bottle of Scotch, 
which is the American for Whisky. ‘“‘ Sam,’ I said, ‘‘ this is the reward from Their 
Lordships—the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to you and your crew— 
Prince, for sweeping a mine.’’ Their eyes lit up, for they had not so much as a 
smell of a cork on the beaches in those days, and away they went as pleased as Punch, 
clasping their bottle to their bosoms. Of course, that story was all over the bridge- 
head in no time and it had the unfortunate repercussion that after that the three or 
four hundred Dukws instead of going straight off to their Liberty ships went 
“ swanning ” round the harbour looking for another mine. 


CONCLUSION 


That is about the end of the tale. People have asked, “ Was the Mulberry a 
success,” and ‘‘ Was it justified ? ”’ 


I leave it to you to judge whether it was a success or not. Up to the end of 
August, 1944, a million tons of stores were landed over the British sector ; of that 
half a million came through Mulberry and it came every day no matter what the 
weather, and even when discharge over the open beaches was reduced almost to 
nothing. At the height of the gale we were still able to get 800 tons of vital 
ammunition ashore to our artillery when things on the bridgehead were not 
looking too good. 


Was it justified ? Could we justify superimposing this additional burden on 
the manufacturers of this country after five years of war, when the whole of our 
industrial effort was out to a clinch? I think the answer again is ‘‘ Yes,” because 
had we not provided this administrative insurance that at least a trickle of stores 
would get to our armies every day no matter what the weather, the invasion of 
the Continent would not have been undertaken. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who came and spent four days with us at Arromanches, 
just about summed it up in his signal to me when he left. He referred amongst 
other things to “ this miraculous Port which has made possible the liberation of 
Europe.” 


(There was no Discussion) 
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THE CHAIRMAN 


I am quite sure you will want me first of all, on your behalf, to thank Admiral 
Hickling for one of the most interesting and entertaining lectures which it has been 
my privilege to listen to for many years. 

There is one aspect of Mulberry which I would like to emphasize. As Admiral 
Hickling has told you, it was very much an inter-Service enterprise—the Army, the 
Navy, the Merchant Navy, and many of the Civil Departments being concerned. Colonel 
Steer Webster, who was responsible for much of the designing and organizing, could tell 
you how much we owed to eminent civil engineers who assisted us in the designing of 
the various parts. I think both Services must pay a very big tribute to the production 
capacity of the Ministry of Supply, who were in charge of the actual construction of the 
various bits and pieces which went to make up this rather marvellous harbour. 


I do not pretend that there were not times when there were certain differences 
between the various parties: that would be too much to expect in an enterprise of 
this vastness which was being carried out all the time under very severe pressure. As 
Admiral Hickling said, we had only six months in which to produce the Harbour and 
arrange everything to do with it. Certain of the designing had been done beforehand. 
The Whale piers and roadways had been prepared for beforehand, but the Phoenixes 
started from scratch after the Conference in August, 1943. I think that really does 
show that, however much we may sometimes be inclined to snap at each other, the 
Services and the Civil Departments can pull together to bring off a really big operation 
and pull it off successfully. 

We have been very fortunate in having Admiral Hickling to tell us the story of 
Mulberry. I think there is probably no man who is better qualified. Not only as Chief 
of Staff to Admiral Tennant was he mixed up with the whole of the organization of the 
planning and construction periods, but he also had, as he told you, what must I think 
have been a very satisfying job—the privilege of being Naval Officer in Charge of the 
Arromanches harbour. It is given to very few of us to both plan and execute, and I 
think we must congratulate Admiral Hickling on having been fortunate enough to have 
been associated with what I think has been one of the epoch-making products of the 
War, from its very inception right the way through to its end. 


The vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried by acclamation. 
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THE INDIAN FIGHTING SERVICES IN THE WAR 


By GENERAL SiR Mostey Mayne, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. 
On Wednesday, 21st February, 1945. 


FIELD-MARSHAL SiR Puoiip W. CHETWODE, Br., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.S.L, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I have been asked as an ex-Commander-in-Chief in India to preside 
at this talk which General Mayne is to give, and there is no-one better qualified to speak 
on the Army of India than he is. He was in India when I was C.-in-C. myself, he was 
Director of Military Operations in India from 1936 to 1938, commanded a brigade in 
1938, and lately he has been General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Eastern Com- 
mand. Now he is at the India Office representing the enormously increased Army in India 
at the present moment. His experience is sufficient to show that what he says comes 
from knowledge of the Indian Army. 


LECTURE 


try to give you a narrative of the doings and achievements of the Indian 

Fighting Services throughout this war, but that is too wide a field to cover 
even in potted form. Alternatively, I could take a particular campaign, theatre 
or phase, and deal with it in more detail. But I feel that would not do either. 
So, for better or worse, I have decided to give you my impressions of the Indian 
Fighting Services based on my own experiences during the past five years as, 
successively, a Brigade, a Divisional and a Corps Commander in the Middle East 
and, latterly, as an Army Commander in the India Command. 


J HAVE found it very difficult to decide how to deal with my subject. I could 


Since I am giving you my own impressions, and since unhappily I have had 
little experience of co-operation with the Royal Indian Navy or the Royal Indian Air 
Force, I shall be speaking mostly about the Army and shall be unable to give the 
sister Services the publicity they so richly deserve. 


MODERNIZATION 


How has the Indian soldier taken to modernization ? I recollect, just a very 
few years after the last war, sitting as a comparatively junior secretary or scribbler 
on a high-ranking Committee which was considering the reorganization of the 
Army in India. Modernization was beginning seriously at Home. Should India 
follow suit? Need she? Could she do so, having regard to the backwardness of 
the Indian soldier ? At the end of the last war he was master of the mule, the rifle 
and the Hotchkiss, Lewis and Vickers gun ; and there was a select body of mountain 
artillerymen. Could he be expected, within the next generation or two, to progress 
much further? There was a strong body of opinion which had serious doubts and 
forebodings ; and I am sure that there was no-one on that Committee and few, if 
any, in India who dreamed that the country-born Indian sepoy would take to 
mechanization, and modernization generally, as a duck takes to water. 


It was not until many years after the last war that the Indian soldier was given 
a chance to make progress. In fact, practically all progress in the field of moderniza- 
tion has been made since the start of this war and, in the case of the Indian formations 
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which went overseas in early days, it has been accomplished in the field. The 
4th and 5th Indian Divisions—the first to go—were less than half modernized 
when they landed in the Middle East. Our M.T. drivers were erratic, to express it 
mildly ; and our standard of equipment was a good deal lower than that of the 
Italians whom we nevertheless succeeded in beating, though many of their divisions 
were staunch and fought intelligently. Gradually we acquired better modern 
equipment and much more of it ; and we trained our men to use it during lulls in 
active operations. 

Now we have Indian drivers of M.T. vehicles of all types in their tens of 
thousands; tanks and other armoured fighting vehicles, too. The sepoy has 
mastered, and is fighting, a multitude of new weapons—Brens, Tommy guns, Stens, 
new types of machine guns, mortars, 2-pounders and 6-pounders, 37 and 75 mm. 
guns, 25-pounders and 5°5-inch gun-howitzers, light and heavy anti-aircraft guns 
with all their intricacies. He is an up-to-date wireless signaller, and he has become 
an efficient mechanic and technician in the workshops. 


I have touched upon just a few of his recent accomplishments. It fills those 
of us who knew the Indian soldier in the first three decades of this century with 
admiration and pride when we see that he has accomplished, in the field of 
modernization, so much more than we expected and hoped of him, and when we 
see proof that Indian formations in modern warfare are a match for the equivalent 
formations of any first-class power. We saw it in the Middle East, and we are seeing 
it now, even more unmistakeably, in Italy and Burma. 


THE “‘ MARTIAL’ CLASSES 


Dictated to a great extent by the need to widen the net for vast expansion 
of forces, discrimination between the classes enlisted in the Indian Army, Navy 
and Air Force has largely disappeared. Certain races, excluded for several 
generations or enlisted in restricted numbers, have come into their own again, 
proving themselves as valuable and as staunch in battle as many of the classes 
hitherto exclusively styled as “ martial.” 


Each of the classes enlisted into the Services has its almost fanatical prota- 
gonists, its own enthusiastic and exclusive admirers. I! disagree with them all. 
Having served and fought during this war with Pathans, Punjabi Mahommedans, 
Sikhs, Dogras, Gurkhas, Jats, Rajputs, Mahrattas, Madrassis and many others, 
I find it impossible to select any particular class for the award of the blue rosette. 
Each has its own characteristics and outstanding attainments, but the modern 
Indian soldier is essentially versatile. Gurkhas, Pathans and Dogras—essentially 
hillmen—have fought as well as any in the desert. Jats, Mahrattas and Rajputs 
from the plains have fought and won on the crazy heights of Keren, the Abyssinian 
uplands and the Italian Apennines. All classes are proving the master of the 
Jap in the dense jungles of Burma. 

As I have said, each class has, however, its own special characteristics and, in 
my view, the ideal is the admixture of classes in divisions, brigades and even units. 
The advantages of such an arrangement are, first, friendly rivalry between units 
or sub-units. If the recruit from Class ‘A’ is tougher than the recruit from 
Class “ B,” the latter is inspired or shamed to catch up. If battalion X shoots 
better or is quicker up a hill than battalion Y, the latter is never going to be content 
with its lower standard. I have seen the benefits of rivalry again and again, not 
only during training but even during periods of hard campaigning. Secondly, 
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the admixture of classes and creeds leads to the gradual elimination of caste 
prejudices—so essential to eradicate before India can become a united nation fit 
to manage her own affairs, instead of a loose sub-continent of prejudiced peoples. 


THE Kinc’s Commission INDIAN OFFICER AND INDIAN COMMISSION OFFICER 


I have said what I think of the Indian rank and file. Now a word or two 
about the officers. How have the K.C.1.Os. and I.C.Os. acquitted themselves and 
how have they fitted into the scheme of things? There are well over 10,000 
of them. 


In the brigade which I took overseas at the start of the East African campaign 
was an “ Indianizing ” battalion of the Frontier Force Rifles. Now there are no 
special Indianized units in the Indian Army. All are Indianizing. The Commanding 
Officer of that battalion, the second-in-command and one other officer were British, 
and the balance were K.C.I.Os. or 1.C.Os. No battalion could have done better 
at Gallabat, Keren, Amba Alagi and later in the Desert ; and it is fighting still in 
the Central Mediterranean Forces. In that battalion and in others I have seen a 
Sikh commanding Punjabi Mahommedans, a Parsi commanding Sikhs, a Rajput 
commanding Mahrattas. Contrary to. the forebodings of many of us, it works. 
The modern, unsophisticated Indian soldier will obey and follow any officer, British 
or Indian, provided he is just, impartial and professionally efficient. Again, 
British officers and other ranks are serving in regiments, in battalions, in batteries 
and in almost every type of unit under the command or leadership of K.C.I.Os. 
and I.C.Os. It is working well. 


There are exceptions, of course, and so there are in every nationality and in 
every army; but on balance—on heavy balance—the K.C.I.O. and I.C.O., trained 
according to British standards at Sandhurst, Woolwich and at the Indian Military 
Academy, have made good in the acid test of battle against first-class enemies. 
The K.C.I.O. started in small numbers in 1922; the I.C.O. in 1932. Forty are 
now Lieut.-Colonels commanding units ; nineteen are holding other Lieut.-Colonel’s 
appointments; and one is a Brigadier. Many of them are holding senior staff 
appointments, and very many others are coming on as staff officers. A fine record 
of achievement, as I think you will agree. 


MORALE 


Before the serious fighting started in the Middle East, the then Secretary of 
State for War visited us on the Kassala front. He asked me, I remember, how in 
my opinion the Indian soldier would react to a modern enemy armed with new 
weapons possessing twice the killing power of those used in the last war. I replied 
with confident optimism, but I wasn’t entirely sure, especially about bombing and 
machine gunning from the air. 


A few months later, after Keren, there was no doubt whatsoever about it. 
At that battle, the Infantry, Artillery, Engineers and Signallers of the 4th and 5th 
Indian Divisions, each of which contained a 40 per cent. British element, suffered 
casualties amounting to nearly 50 per cent. of their strength. They stuck it and 
were always ready for further tasks. Again and again in the Middle East and later 
in Italy and Burma, where losses have been severe, the Indian soldier has proved 
that he can stand casualties, and very heavy casualties, as well as anyone, and 
far better than most. It is wrong to say that he does so just because he is a born 
fatalist. He is not. He clings to life as closely as anyone does. But he has 
tradition behind him, he has pluck in abundance and he is tough. 
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As regards endurance, the Indian soldier stands up to discomfort (extremes 
of heat and cold) and privations (short water and rations) better, I think, than 
any other soldier except the British, whose endurance of grilling heat and short 
commons, provided he is fighting or very busy, always astounds me. In the Desert, 
it often happened that divisions, British, Indian and Dominion, had their water 
ration reduced to one gallon a man a day for drinking, cooking, washing and radiators. 
Troops, well disciplined as they were, managed quite well on that meagre allowance. 


That the northern Indian, from the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Himalayas, can stand extreme cold can be taken as a matter of course. 
That the southern Indian, from the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, can do so 
too is a matter of surprise to many. But it is a fact. If they are well disciplined, 
warmly clad, physically fit and well fed, the modern Indian soldier can stand a 
very low temperature as well as most. They are doing so to-day in Italy, and I 
saw them strolling about without overcoats the other day in East Anglia when it 
was freezing very hard indeed. There were doubts about it in the last war, but the 
Indian soldier of to-day is fit to fight anywhere from the Arctic to the Equator. 


THE INDIAN ARMY 


The Indian Armoured Corps. For various reasons, including the difficulty 
of obtaining equipment for India during the hasty scramble for material just before 
the war, the modernization of the I.A.C. started very late; and it takes longer to 
turn a horsed cavalry regiment into tanks or armoured cars than it takes to 
modernize an infantry battalion or any other unit. So, in the early days of this 
war, the Indian Armoured Corps rather missed the bus. Indian armoured divisions 
were not quite ready when we first wanted them so badly in the Western Desert. 
But an I.A.C. brigade came, though imperfectly equipped, and earned a deservedly 
high reputation in battle. There were also a number of individual I.A.C. regiments, 


in the form of armoured car regiments and motorized divisional reconnaissance © 


units, all of which in those early days gave excellent accounts of themselves. The 
Central India Horse, Skinner’s Horse, and Lancers, P.A.V.O. Cavalry, and 
18th Cavalry were, I think, the first to become engaged in the Middle East. 


Now the position is different. Having not come very much into the limelight 
as yet in this war, the I.A.C. is now taking a prominent part in the fighting in Burma 
and elsewhere, and I see them playing an even more spectacular role during the 
closing stages of the War. Some old Indian cavalrymen with whom I have spoken 
are rather disappointed about. things, but they will think differently, I expect, 
before very long. 

Artillery. Indian artillery has come on apace. At the start of the war, 
all the artillery which went overseas with Indian ,formations was British, except 
one Kashmir mountain battery which fought magnificently. Since then there has 
been substantial development. There are now many Indian A.A. regiments, both 
heavy and light, and there are Indian field and medium regiments too. The few 
which have had battle experience have proved efficient and staunch, and we shall 
hear much more of them in the battles to come. 


Engineers. 1 could tell stories in plenty about the achievements in this 
war of the famous Indian Sappers and Miners. They have been, and still are, in 
the thick of it and in the forefront everywhere. I suppose the lavish use of 
demolitions, land mines, booby traps and delay action bombs is one of the most 
noticeable and disturbing features of land fighting in this war. It adds heavily 
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to the load of the Sapper and Miner, who, in consequence, can often ill be spared 
for his old static tasks, such as the maintenance of water points, the construction 
of strong points and defences, wiring and other static engineers’ tasks. In the 
advance into Italian East Africa along roads and tracks cleverly demolished and 
strewn with mines craftily concealed, it was the Indian Sappers who led the way. 
It was in this pursuit that the first Indian V.C. was won by a Sapper. In the 
clearing of the minefields for the final break-through of the armour at the Battle 
of El Alamein, it was a company of Indian Sappers and Miners which played the 
leading part—leading in both senses of the word. In Italy the story has been just 
the same with, in addition, a lot of bridging of difficult rivers, in the van of the 
advance and under heavy fire. In Burma, where physical conditions are probably 
worse than they are in any other theatre, the tasks of the Sappers are correspondingly 
heavier, not so much on the lines of communication, where they are relieved by 
less skilled pioneer units, as in the front zone. 


The point which I am trying to drive home is that, whilst maintaining their 
pre-war skill as engineer craftsmen, the modern Indian Sappers and Miners are, 
in addition, storm troops trained to a high level of tactical efficiency. They have 
risen magnificently to that ordeal. 


(d) The Signals. It surprises me with my recollection of conditions thirty 
years ago and more to see Indians of all castes and creeds operating the complex 
machinery of modern signal communications—every professional signaller talking 
clearly and intelligibly on R/T either in English or Urdu or a mixed patois of both. 
Other ranks of the I.A.C. and Infantry are nearly as good, but not quite. 
W.A.C.(I.)s (the Indian equivalent of A.T.S.) are replacing British other ranks, 
naval ratings and airmen at telephone exchanges and on wireless installations. 
Some of the young women are pure-bred Nepalese. The Indian Signal Corps, though 
still with its indispensable quota of British personnel, is thoroughly modernized, 
and its Indianization is proceeding apace. 


Every Commander I know has the highest admiration for the achievements of 
the Corps in battle and at rest, though the modern soldier has little rest—and the 
signaller least of all. Only once have I known an Indian signaller to throw up the 
sponge. We were pushing ahead into Abyssinia as fast as hostile demolitions and 
lack of transport would allow us after the capture of Metemma. It was essential, 
at the end of the first day’s pursuit, to link up with line telephony my headquarters 
with the leading troops fourteen miles ahead in dense bush and along a winding 
track. A certain Captain X of the Indian Signal Corps—an outstanding man— 
completed the task between 8.0 p.m. and 2.0 a.m., and we all turned in after testing 
the line. At 6.0 a.m. I went in to the signal office to speak again. At that moment, 
there appeared a proud sergeant of a famous County regiment. He and his men 
carried several drums of telephone wire with them. They had been out on salvage 
duty and had salvaged every yard of Captain X’s cable! Captain X’s comments 
are both unprintable and unforgettable. For several hours he refused to soldier 
any more, and I could not but sympathize with him. 


Infantry. I will skate over the Indian infantry because there is not time 
to say a fraction of what one should say about them and because, quite rightly, 
more is written and known ot them than of the other arms and services. But there 
is just one point. A few years ago the Indian infantry soldier was probably the 
least technical man in the Army with the narrowest range of activities. To-day 
he is, to mv way of thinking, the most technical with the widest range of attain- 
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ments. The rifle, bayonet and automatic gun as before, and now, in addition, 
several new types of automatics to learn; the anti-tank rifle, gun and mortar 
to master; carriers and M.T. vehicles to drive; wireless to operate; minelaying 
and minelifting to learn ; and lots more. 


The Indian infantryman, like his British counterpart, is a highly technical, 
modernized soldier, and as to his worth in battle you will hear the truth and the 
highest praise of him from any British soldier who has fought with him side by side. 


The Administrative Services. The .administrative services of the Army in 
India have expanded enormously, and it is in those services, in particular, that one 
finds classes and creeds of every kind, sort and description. In many cases it is 
impracticable to Separate Mussulmans, Hindus, Sikhs, Christians and others; and 
one does not try.. They meal together with a menu to suit individual tastes. There 
are always alternatives—and the cooking is generally done in the same kitchens, 
although by special caste cooks. 


As a whole, the administrative services are a mixed-looking lot. Everyone 
will admit that. But they are doing their jobs extremely well, and their jobs include 
a not inconsiderable amount of weapon and minor tactical training. In bush, 
jungle and desert campaigning we realized very soon that in modern war rear areas, 
where the bulk of the administrative services function, are not entirely safe from 
hostile raids and onslaughts. The threat of air attack is always present, and 
administrative units must be well disciplined against that contingency. Moreover, 
since it is seldom possible to allot infantry for their protection, administrative 
units are, up to a point, trained and equipped to protect themselves against ground 
attack. On many occasions, particularly in the Desert and in Burma, they have 
fought stoutly and beaten off determined attacks by enemy raiders. It is a new 
role, and the modern Indian administrative unit is taking to it well. 


I cannot dismiss the administrative services without paying a special tribute to 
the junior service, the Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. It was formed in 
1943 and has already earned a high reputation. In it you find Indian mechanics, 
artisans and technicians skilled in the art and technique of repair of every item of 
the complicated machinery of modern war. In this field, the recent progress made 
by the Indian soldier, under the tutelage of British technicians, is very striking 
indeed. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN BRITISH AND INDIAN ELEMENTS 


It has been brought home to me time and again during this war that the 
uninformed public has no idea that Indian divisions contain a British element at 
all. The Press doesn’t help when it reports that Indians, instead of saying an 
Indian division, have stormed this, that or the other height or forced the crossing 
of a particular river. Hence the important British element included in Indian 
formations is often forgotten or even unknown, to the disappointment and often 
disgust of not only the British soldier but the Indian soldier too. The mixture of 
British and Indian units in divisional and brigade formations, and even lower down, 
is to my mind an ideal arrangement. The special characteristics of each supplement 
and reinforce the particular qualities of the other. It promotes the spirit of friendly 
and productive rivalry in every sphere of military activity; and, perhaps even 
more important, it brings about mutual understanding and respect. 


Having served and fought exclusively with Indian formations during both 
wars, I am quite sure of my facts when I tell you that the mutual respect and 
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friendship between British and Indian troops in this war is very much stronger than 
it was even in the War of 1914-18. May I give you one or two typical examples ? 
On one occasion a battleworthy Indian battalion from each of the brigades in my 
division was to be withdrawn to strengthen other brigades which had seen no 
fighting. Before they left, one full battalion—officers, N.C.Os. and men—was 
given a party by the British battalion of that brigade—a County regiment ; it 
was a spontaneous gesture of esteem and affection by the British soldier. The 
second battalion was similarly féted and entertained by a British field artillery 
regiment. I expect the third battalion was entertained too—it certainly was close 
friends with the British battalion in the brigade—but I don’t know; I was not 
there. On another occasion, just as I was finishing an hour’s climb to the summit 
of a rocky, precipitous hill to a battalion observation post, I saw a party of Garhwalis 
giving tea and chupattis to half a dozen British gunners. On my way down a little 
later, the same party invited me in. Having drunk my tea and knowing that they 
were on short rations of food and water, I asked whether they made a habit of 
entertaining every stray gate-crasher to their battalion O.P. They answered : 
‘“‘ We had to ask you because you are our General ; we asked the others you saw 
because they are our gunners; we don’t ask everyone.” The friendship between 
that battalion and the 28th Field Regiment R.A. was very remarkable, and it 
still endures. 

Following my line of argument still further, I can tell you of individual friend- 
ship, as distinct from unit friendship, between British and Indian soldiers. One 
sees it in Signal companies, in formation headquarters, and in other units where 
individuals of each race are thrown closely togéther. But perhaps the most striking 
example of all is found in Indian anti-aircraft batteries and troops which, being 
still in their infancy, contain a considerable proportion of British other ranks. In 
the Eastern Command in India, I could show you in their dozens lonely Light A.A. 
gun sites, manned by one British N.C.O. and eight or ten Madrassis. They live 
together all day and all night. I have asked the question again and again, both 
from the men themselves and from their commanding officers; and there has not 
been a single instance of the Madrassis being anything but utterly content. The 
answer from the British N.C.O. has been ‘‘ Oh, it’s all right. They are jolly good 
chaps ’’—or words to that effect. 


I have dwelt on this point of mutual esteem and friendship between the British 
and Indian soldier because it strikes me as a really important feature of progress 
during this war. I feel that it may have far-reaching effects after demobilization 
when a large proportion of the two and a half million Indian soldiers go back to 
civil life in their homes. I do not think it unreasonable to hope that a great many 
of them will do much to curb inter-racial hate which certain subversive Indian 
politicians and their followers are trying so hard to foster. One wishes that civilians 
of both races could establish relations as close as the ties which unite the soldiers, 
sailors and airmen of Great Britain and India. 


THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY 
The outbreak of the War found the Royal Indian Navy ill equipped for the 
part it was to be called upon to play. Measures to implement the Chatfield 
Commission report had been held up owing to financial stringency and the world 
economic crisis, and many important measures had scarcely been begun. 
The strength of the Service was only seven minor war vessels and some 2,000 
personnel. During the first four years of the War, the Royal Indian Navy expanded 
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to some fifteen times its pre-war strength and, to meet the heavy demands for 
personnel, recruitment on an all-India basis was started. 


Due to rapid expansion the Royal Indian Navy, in common with other Services, 
found itself very short of experienced personnel. Training establishments were, 
therefore, modernized and new establishments built. In all, there are now sixteen 
schools accommodating about 4,000 ratings undergoing training in the various 
branches of the Service. Courses are identical with those for corresponding personnel 
of the Royal Navy, and the Indians are mastering the intricacies of modern 
equipment remarkably well. 


The fleet now comprises several modern sloops, fleet minesweepers, trawlers, 
coastal craft and landing craft, and ships of the Royal Indian Navy have served 
in most naval theatres of war other than the Pacific. With ships of the Royal 
and Dominion Navies they have taken part in operations in the Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, Atlantic, Far East and in the Mediterranean and, of course, H.M.L.S. 
“ Bengal”’’s spirited action, while on her maiden voyage from Australia with the 
Dutch tanker “ Ondina,” against two large Japanese raiders will readily be 
recalled. In addition, coastal craft have carried out operations on the Arakan 
coast, fought many successful actions and are still operating in that area. 


At present the Royal Indian Navy provides about half the ships of the East 
Indies Escort Group and a similar proportion of the Coastal Forces and is playing 
a very vital role, though for obvious reasons details cannot at present be given. 


India is very proud of her growing Navy; and thé Allies have every reason to 
be very grateful to the Service for the part it has played, is playing and promises 
to play in the future. 


THE ROYAL INDIAN AIR FORCE 


India’s Air Force is a new and very young Service. Formed in 1933, it 
consisted at the outbreak of the War of a single squadron with 13 officers and 
260 airmen. Now it has expanded tenfold and supplies one-fifth of the personnel 
in the South-East Asia Air Command. Apart from this increase in size, the Indian 
Air Force has been supplied with, and fully trained in the use of modern aircraft 
and equipment to the same standards as in the Royal Air Force. 


The Indian Air Force is entirely Indian in composition. As in all of India’s 
fighting Services, recruitment is entirely voluntary and the expansion achieved 
during this war has been on that basis. If assistance is required from British 
personnel, they remain in the Royal Air Force and are merely “ attached.” Any 
Indian can join the Indian Air Force without restriction of class, caste or creed. 
The men all live and eat together in the same messes without religious distinction. 
The Service is drawn from all over India. 


Since the start of the War Indian Air Force squadrons have gradually taken 
over full responsibility for all air commitments on the North-West Frontier. It 
now meets those requirements entirely on its own, thus relieving Royal Air Force 
squadrons for duties elsewhere. 

In the early days of the War, hastily formed Indian Air Force voluntary reserve 
units, equipped with whatever aircraft were available at the time, undertook 
coastal co-operation duties with the Royal Indian Navy. These units carried on 
until 1942, when they handed over to a properly organized R.A.F. Coastal Air 
Force and were themselves absorbed into the regular Indian Air Force. 
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When the war with Japan broke out, an Indian Air Force squadron was sent 
to fight in Burma. It was a great moment, as it was the first time the Indian Air 
Force was to take part in a major war, and it was the first completely Indian 
squadron. Since then, several Indian Air Force squadrons have fought the 
Japanese successfully. It has been Indian squadrons which have provided the 
Army with its air reconnaissance during the recent fighting on the Burma front. 
Their duties have also included dive-bombing, tactical and photographic recon- 
naissance, strafing and numerous other operational missions including supply 
dropping. Several Indian pilots have distinguished themselves and have been 
decorated for gallantry. 

In brief, the Indian Air Force has already taken its stand with the other air 
forces of the Commonwealth. It has inherited the spirit and the tradition of the 
Royal Air Force and is an integral and essential member of the Empire brotherhood 
of the air. It has begun extremely well and, having justifiable pride in its past 
achievements, is facing with confidence the wider role which it will be called upon 
to play during the closing stages of this war. 


CONCLUSION 


I have given you, as best I can, my general impression based on recent 
experience of the Indian fighting Services, confining myself to particular points 
which I hoped might interest you. In case I have dwelt too much on their individual 
qualities and too little on the part the Services have played in the War, I will finish 
with a brief general review on a higher plane. 


At the start of the War, and before Italy ranged herself against us, India, 
having already sent reinforcements to the peace-time garrison of Singapore, the 
4th Indian Division to Egypt and transport units to France, had domestic military 
problems of her own to face. She had to prepare for the defence of her western 
frontiers against the indefinite, but yet conceivable, contingency of hostile invasion 
from that quarter by a first-class Power. The threat increased and then diminished 
and then grew again as German hordes swept eastwards across Russia and south- 
wards to the Caucasus near the border of Persia. The threat, which seems to be 
forgotten by, or unknown to, the general public, remained a real one until the late 
Summer of 1942 when the Russians, after their historic stand at Stalingrad, turned 
the tide and swept the German armies from the Caspian to the Black Sea. 


During that early period India, despite her domestic commitments, was pouring 
out her resources in men and material: the 5th Indian Division and other forma- 
tions, garrison units and administrative services to the Middle East; the 8th, 
roth and 6th Indian Divisions, and armour too, to fight in Iraq, Persia, Syria and 
elsewhere. Once again, may I remind you of the strong British element in each of 
those divisions ? In addition, India was contributing to the war effort overseas a 
quantity of indigenous resources and material which imposed a very heavy strain 
on her own economy: railway track and rolling stock; ocean-going ships and 
river craft ; productive and manufacturing capacity over a very wide range. 


Then, while India was still looking westwards, Japan attacked from the East, 
and India was forced to turn about and face in that direction too. Although her 
immediate preoccupation was now the defence of her own Eastern frontier against 
the Japanese army with which she was at close grips, India still maintained at full 
strength her military contribution to the Middle East and Paiforce. In that 
Summer of 1942, three Indian divisions and a brigade of the Indian Armoured 
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Corps were fighting in the Western Desert ; three Indian divisions, amongst others 
which were not Indian, were ready to meet the very real threat of a German advance 
through the Caucasus, aimed at the oilfields of Iraq and Khurzestan and even the 
western frontier of India itself; other Indian formations were, as I have said, 
holding the hitherto victorious Japanese on the Burmese frontier ; and, in addition, 
India was raising and training the numerous fresh formations which are winning 
the War in the Far East to-day. 


Now the menace to her own frontiers exists no longer, but India’s contribution 
to the Allied war effort is greater than ever before. There are, as all the world 
knows, Indian divisions taking a leading part in the war in Italy; recently, an 
Indian formation went to Greece to deal with the trouble there ; Indian troops in 
very considerable numbers are still employed on security and administrative duties 
all over the Middle East Command ; ‘and Indian formations are taking, and others 
are ready to take, a leading part in the destruction of the Japanese armies wherever 
they stand and fight. 


Travelling about, as I did in India during 1944, I sensed amongst all ranks, 
British and Indian, of certain units a distinct feeling of jealousy. Such and such a 
division, such and such a unit, has had all the luck. It has been in battle for months 
or even years. We are every bit as good, but have not had our chance yet. When 
is it going to come? Such is the spirit in the Army in India, and in the Royal 
Indian Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force too. Their morale is wonderfully high. 
The Indian fighting Services are not tired or even stale. They are still aggressive 
in the extreme; eager to get it all over, of course; but very anxious to take a 
prominent part in the final knock-out of the Axis Powers. Proud of their past 
achievements, they face the future with full confidence. So can we. 


DISCUSSION 


CapTAIN RussELL STEELE: Can you tell us anything about the present status and 
work of the Indian Medical Service ? 


THE LectuRER: The Indian Medical Service, now called the Indian Army Medical 
Corps, has done magnificent work in this war in all theatres. But, as there has been 
an enormous expansion of our fighting troops, so have the medical services had to expand 
as well. And that is the main difficulty to-day—to find extra officers and nurses for this 
expansion. A great many of the old Indian Medical Department have now got Commis- 
sions in the I.A.M.C., but I doubt if we can obtain many more doctors for the Arnty 
from Indian civilian sources. I can assure you that everything possible is being done to 
obtain more doctors and nurses from Home and elsewhere, so that the fighting troops 
shall get the best of medical attention. . 


BRIGADIER McPHERSON: Which classes do you think will be kept on which ave not 
normally considered to be of the martial classes ? 


THE LectuRER: I am treading on difficult ground here but I will mention one 
class in particular which has been enlisted to a far greater extent than formerly. I 
refer to the Madrassis. In addition to the famous Madras Sappers and Miners, they are 
now to be found in the artillery and in the infantry in their tens of thousands. There 
are many other classes in the Army from various parts of the United Provinces and 
Rajputana which have not been shown in the Army List for very many years, if ever. 

BRIGADIER McPuHerson: Is there much change in the rations? Is there more 
meat eaten than there was in the last war ? 

Tue Lecturer: Yes, much more meat is eaten. There are more meals per day. 


There used to be two, now there are three, sometimes even four. Much more vegetable 
is included in the diet, and there has been a tremendous drive with the Catering Corps 
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to improve the cooking and to see that the necessary amount of calories is given. It is 
particularly remarkable amongst certain classes to see the progressive improvement in 
their physique. When they arrive in the Army recruits from many of the classes now 
enlisted have nothing like the physique of the Sikh, the Punjabi Mahommedan or the 
Jat, but fed scientifically they generally catch up by the end of the first year. Itisa 
matter of feeding and physical training. 

Lreut.-CoLONEL Donovan JACKSON: You mentioned the part women were playing 
in comparison with the work done by the Women’s Auxiliary Services at home and I 
would like to ask whether the Indian women are playing a part in the nursing services. 


THe LecturER: Yes, there are now many Indian nurses looking after Indian 
troops, whereas before the War there were none. But, as I have told a previous ques- 
tioner, we are badly in need of more. It takes a long time to train a nurse, and perhaps 
the training was not started early enough in the War. Also, Indian nurses can ill be 
spared from civil hospitals. In the combined military hospitals for British and Indian 
troops, there are very many English nurses who are nursing Indian troops, and we hope 
to get many more. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We are sending out 750 V.A.Ds. from the Red Cross. 


Lieut. SINHA, R.I.N.: Can you tell us something about the post-war prospects 
of the Indian Defence Services ? 

THE LecturER: I am afraid I cannot tell you anything definite at present. There 
is a Committee, set up by the Commander-in-Chief, sitting ‘at this moment, which is 
studying the problem from every aspect. I know the Government of India is very 
anxious to make an early pronouncement but, though I could make a good guess, I dare 
not forecast what that pronouncement will be. 


Major-GENERAL THE Hon. G. ScaRLETT: I am probably one of the few British 
Service officers present here to-day and, having commanded a District in India and an 
Indian division in this war, I feel I can express the view of the British Services when I 
say that we are not surprised at the way the Indian soldier has developed. I should 
like to emphasize how full of admiration we are for what the Indian Army has done and 
is doing in this war. Let us hope that after the War a little more interest may be taken 
in that wonderful fighting force we have in the Indian Empire. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


It remains for me to ask you to thank the Lecturer. From my point of view it has 
been one of the most interesting talks I have ever heard. I have been for many years 
in India and I have always admired the Indian sepoy. The relation between the Indian 
soldier and the British officer is without doubt the finest military partnership the world 
has ever seen. I would like to excuse myself as an old soldier from some things the 
Lecturer hinted at. He said we were very slow in modernizing and mechanizing. I was 
on the Army Council for five years and a great many people thought it was the fault of 
the die-hards in the War Office, but we could always be out-voted by the civilian element 
on the Army Council, two of whom are Treasury officials. When something was put up 
which cost money, it was out-voted. 

When I was in India I was refused leave to buy some small tanks; the War Office 
said I must not do it, but the Viceroy agreed with me and I got them out. I had the 
privilege of being in India in high command when these reforms were commencing. 
When I went out eight units were Indianized, and I said, “‘ If you are going to Indianize, 
why play with it,” and we Indianized a whole division against a great deal of opposition, 
and a brigade of artillery for the first time. 


I also had the privilege of opening the Indian Sandhurst at Dehra Dun. I went 
with some of my Indian colleagues on the Viceroy’s Council, and two of them said a very 
curious thing to me on the way back, I said in my speech to the young Indian men : 
“* You have to remember one thing when you accept a Commission in the Army; you 
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Corps were fighting in the Western Desert ; three Indian divisions, amongst others 
which were not Indian, were ready to meet the very real threat of a German advance 
through the Caucasus, aimed at the oilfields of Iraq and Khurzestan and even the 
western frontier of India itself; other Indian formations were, as I have said, 
holding the hitherto victorious Japanese on the Burmese frontier ; and, in addition, 
India was raising and training the numerous fresh formations which are winning 
the War in the Far East to-day. 


Now the menace to her own frontiers exists no longer, but India’s contribution 
to the Allied war effort is greater than ever before. There are, as all the world 
knows, Indian divisions taking a leading part in the war in Italy; recently, an 
Indian formation went to Greece to deal with the trouble there ; Indian troops in 
very considerable numbers are still employed on security and administrative duties 
all over the Middle East Command ; ‘and Indian formations are taking, and others 
are ready to take, a leading part in the destruction of the Japanese armies wherever 
they stand and fight. 


Travelling about, as I did in India during 1944, I sensed amongst all ranks, 
British and Indian, of certain units a distinct feeling of jealousy. Such and such a 
division, such and such a unit, has had all the luck. It has been in battle for months 
or even years. We are every bit as good, but have not had our chance yet. When 
is it going to come? Such is the spirit in the Army in India, and in the Royal 
Indian Navy and the Royal Indian Air Force too. Their morale is wonderfully high. 
The Indian fighting Services are not tired or even stale. They are still aggressive 
in the extreme; eager to get it all over, of course; but very anxious to take a 
prominent part in the final knock-out of the Axis Powers. Proud of their past 
achievements, they face the future with full confidence. So can we. 


DISCUSSION 


CapTAIN RussELt STEELE: Can you tell us anything about the present status and 
work of the Indian Medical Service ? 


THe Lecturer: The Indian Medical Service, now called the Indian Army Medical 
Corps, has done magnificent work in this war in all theatres. But, as there has been 
an enormous expansion of our fighting troops, so have the medical services had to expand 
as well. And that is the main difficulty to-day—to find extra officers and nurses for this 
expansion. A great many of the old Indian Medical Department have now got Commis- 
sions in the I.A.M.C., but I doubt if we can obtain many more doctors for the Arnty 
from Indian civilian sources. I can assure you that everything possible is being done to 
obtain more doctors and nurses from Home and elsewhere, so that the fighting troops 
shall get the best of medical attention. 


BRIGADIER McPHERSON: Which classes do you think will be kept on which ave not 
normally considered to be of the martial classes ? 


Tue Lecturer: I am treading on difficult ground here but I will mention one 
class in particular which has been enlisted to a far greater extent than formerly. I 
refer to the Madrassis. In addition to the famous Madras Sappers and Miners, they are 
now to be found in the artillery and in the infantry in their tens of thousands. There 
are many other classes in the Army from various parts of the United Provinces and 
Rajputana which have not been shown in the Army List for very many years, if ever. 

BriGADIER McPuHerson: Is there much change in the rations? Is there more 
meat eaten than there was in the last war ? 

Tue LecTuRER: Yes, much more meat is eaten. There are more meals per day. 
There used to be two, now there are three, sometimes even four. Much more vegetable 
is included in the diet, and there has been a tremendous drive with the Catering Corps 
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to improve the cooking and to see that the necessary amount of calories is given. It is 
particularly remarkable amongst certain classes to see the progressive improvement in 
their physique. When they arrive in the Army recruits from many of the classes now 
enlisted have nothing like the physique of the Sikh, the Punjabi Mahommedan or the 
Jat, but fed scientifically they generally catch up by the end of the first year. Itisa 
matter of feeding and physical training. 

Lrevut.-CoLONEL Donovan JACKSON: You mentioned the part women were playing 
in comparison with the work done by the Women’s Auxiliary Services at home and I 
would like to ask whether the Indian women are playing a part in the nursing services. 


THe LecturER: Yes, there are now mariy Indian nurses looking after Indian 
troops, whereas before the War there were none. But, as I have told a previous ques- 
tioner, we are badly in need of more. It takes a long time to train a nurse, and perhaps 
the training was not started early enough in the War. Also, Indian nurses can ill be 
spared from civil hospitals. In the combined military hospitals for British and Indian 
troops, there are very many English nurses who are nursing Indian troops, and we hope 
to get many more. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We are sending out 750 V.A.Ds. from the Red Cross. 

Lieut. StnuA, R.I.N.: Can you tell us something about the post-war prospects 
of the Indian Defence Services ? 

THe LectTuRER: I am afraid I cannot tell you anything definite at present. There 
is a Committee, set up by the Commander-in-Chief, sitting at this moment, which is 
studying the problem from every aspect. I know the Government of India is very 
anxious to make an early pronouncement but, though I could make a good guess, I dare 
not forecast what that pronouncement will be. 

Major-GENERAL THE Hon. G. SCARLETT: I am probably one of the few British 
Service officers present here to-day and, having commanded a District in India and an 
Indian division in this war, I feel I can express the view of the British Services when I 
say that we are not surprised at the way the Indian soldier has developed. I should 
like to emphasize how full of admiration we are for what the Indian Army has done and 
is doing in this war. Let us hope that after the War a little more interest may be taken 
in that wonderful fighting force we have in the Indian Empire. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


It remains for me to ask you to thank the Lecturer. From my point of view it has 
been one of the most interesting talks I have ever heard. I have been for many years 
in India and I have always admired the Indian sepoy. The relation between the Indian 
soldier and the British officer is without doubt the finest military partnership the world 
has ever seen. I would like to excuse myself as an old soldier from some things the 
Lecturer hinted at. He said we were very slow in modernizing and mechanizing. I was 
on the Army Council for five years and a great many people thought it was the fault of 
the die-hards in the War Office, but we could always be out-voted by the civilian element 
on the Army Council, two of whom are Treasury officials. When something was put up 
which cost money, it was out-voted. 

When I was in India I was refused leave to buy some small tanks ; the War Office 
said I must not do it, but the Viceroy agreed with me and I got them out. I had the 
privilege of being in India in high command when these reforms were commencing. 
When I went out eight units were Indianized, and I said, ‘‘ If you are going to Indianize, 
why play with it,’”’ and we Indianized a whole division against a great deal of opposition, 
and a brigade of artillery for the first time. 

I also had the privilege of opening the Indian Sandhurst at Dehra Dun. I went 
with some of my Indian colleagues on the Viceroy’s Council, and two of them said a very 
curious thing to me on the way back. I said in my speech to the young Indian men : 
** You have to remember one thing when you accept a Commission in the Army; you 
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have to drop politics from that moment. The moment a man in the Services takes on 
politics, from that moment he ceases to be worth the money his country has spent on 
him as a soldier.” My Indian colleagues asked if I meant what I said and I replied, 
“If you do not agree with that, you will never get an Indian Army worth having.” I 
am glad to hear that that nonsense has disappeared. 


The Indian Air Force was also started when I was there. We had a wonderful 
Viceroy in Lord Willingdon, and he insisted on an Indian Air Force. He said they must 
make a start. 

With regard to the Royal Indian Navy I had the privilege of doing a very remarkable 
thing. When I went out to India it was the Indian Navy,with three or four sloops, 
one of which was tied up to the docks in Bombay. With enormous difficulty I got the 
money to build one new sloop, but during the time I was Commander-in-Chief I had 
the honour of going to Bombay and hoisting the first White Ensign on an Indian naval 
ship when His Majesty was pleased to make it the Royal Indian Navy. 


I have enormous sympathy therefore with all that the Lecturer has said. What 
he said is true; the Indian is just about as fine a soldier, sailor or airman as there is in 
the world. 

I am sure you would like me to propose a vote of thanks to the Lecturer in the usual 
way. 


The vote of thanks was accorded by applause. 


























HOW BIG IS A BATTLEFIELD ? 
By Group Captain D. R. Evans, C.B.E., D.F.C., R.A.F. 


February Journal, Colonel Pembroke included a section (pp. 57 and 58) 
entitled ‘“‘ The Air Arm on the Battlefield’ expressing opinions with which 
many people must disagree. The essence of his thesis is in the statement :— 


“ You cannot design a great air force to win a war in the air and have 
enough left over to change your mind and try to win it on the land . . . The 
decision must be made as to whether a war is to be won in.the air or on the 
ground, and all resources devoted to the decisive sphere, though anything 
left over can be used for other long term projects.” 


He makes it clear that by “air force’ he means the strategic air force.’ 
The name “ strategic air force”’ in itself leads to misunderstandings. Not only is 
there the difficulty of distinguishing between strategic and tactical bombing operations, 
but the conception of the flexibility of the force, which is its greatest asset, is lost at 
the outset of the discussion. In this paper therefore the term “ heavy bomber 
force ’’ will be used instead. 

Fully to understand the employment of air power and its flexibility it would 
be necessary to consider the whole Air Force—heavy bombers, transports, light 
bombers, fighters, fighter bombers, torpedo bombers, reconnaissance aircraft and 
so on. This would be a major task, and to deal with the heavy bomber force alone 
will, in any event, probably be the clearest and certainly the shortest way of answering 
Colonel Pembroke’s contention. It must be emphasized, therefore, that this short 
paper attempts to deal only with the value of a heavy bomber force to a nation 
which is shortly about to wage or is simultaneously waging a major land offensive : 
the use of the force under other conditions is not the point at issue. 


There is another expression used by Colonel Pembroke which may lead to mis- 
understanding. It will be noted that he talks about winning the war “‘ in the air.” 
War “in the air’ really means the battle between the opposing air forces. This 
battle is only a means to the end, the end being the application of the winning air 
force and its associated forces to targets on the ground and at sea—other than those 
targets related only to the air battle. So perhaps it would not be presumptive and 
would clarify the issue if “ from the air ’’ were substituted for “in the air” in the 
quotation from Colonel Pembroke’s article (see first paragraph) ; in which case the 
beginning of the last sentence quoted above would read :— 


“‘ The decision must be made as to whether the war is to be won from 
the air or on the ground.” 


The aim in war is, of course, to break the enemy’s will to resist and, because the 
enemy people live on the ground (excepting a few who may be said to live in ships), 
it may be argued that it is on the ground that the resistance of the people must be 
broken and the war won ; and that this applies whatever methods are used to break 
their resistance. Soldiers with bayonets may walk into their houses; bombs, 
shells or bullets may arrive on them from the air (despatched, be it noted, by soldiers 
and sailors as well as airmen); or their merchant fleet may be destroyed at sea, 
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Nevertheless, it is on the ground where they live that the decision is gained. This 
line of thought can lead to an interesting discussion, particularly if airborne troops 
and long range rockets are brought into it, but the writer has been persuaded that 
the contention is more likely to fog the present issue than to clarify it. ‘On the 
ground ” will therefore be taken to mean “ by land power” and “ from the air” 
to mean “ by air power ” in the sense in which these terms are used to-day and with 
emphasis in this particular case on the heavy bomber forces. 


Surely it is already a truism to say that victory in Europe was won by the 
co-operation of all branches of the national effort in breaking the enemy’s will to 
resist ; and conversely it is not true to say that victory was won by land power, by 
air power or by naval power. This is not to say that victory is not confirmed by the 
army’s occupation of enemy territory ; nor that it is impossible for another arm to 
play a bigger part in victory than the army that confirms it. It would need a host 
of statisticians, working on a points system, to establish which branch of the national 
effort did most to win the War and the answer might well be “ civil power.” 


The-offensive aim of the Air Force—the same in 1939 as it is to-day—is to attack 
targets, the effective attack of which is best calculated at the time to undermine 
the enemy’s power of resistance. When a major land campaign is imminent or 
in progress—the phase of war to which Colonel Pembroke refers—the targets to be 
attacked by the heavy bomber force will usually bear relation to the battle on the 
ground. 

The offensive role of the heavy bomber force under these conditions is :— 


(a) to strike direct at the enemy nation’s morale, thereby persuading him to 
discontinue the war even though he may still have undefeated armies 
in the field. The results being intangible are difficult to assess and are 
least in the case of an enemy perhaps as frightened of its police force as 
of the enemy air force, but they are never negligible. These effects 
will not be considered at all in this paper, which is concerned with the 
physical battlefield in its broadest sense ; 

to cripple the enemy’s war potential, success in this field being exploited 
by the Army’s conquest of his territory, where they will demonstrate to 
him intimately and unmistakably by completing his disarmament that 
his war, 7.¢., his resort to arms is over. 


(a) and (0) are, of course, closely related, but it is easier to concentrate on the 
“ battlefield” theme if (a) is put aside for another argument. 


Clausewitz, before the introduction of heavy bomber forces, said that war was 
in essence disarmament and nothing else. Taking this as a starting point, how then 
can the heavy bomber force cripple the enemy’s war potential and help the Army 
toenter the enemy country ? The answer in general terms is by disarming the enemy 
from the air and also by preventing his disarming us from the air. 


Let us first consider the disarmament of the enemy from the air. The heavy 
bomber force, as Colonel Pembroke points out elsewhere in his article, has increased 
the depth of the attack. It has indeed increased tremendously the depth of the 
battlefield, which is now limited only by the radius of action of the bomber force ; 
and it has in proportion increased our ability to disarm the enemy. While millions 
of soldiers capture and disarm the enemy and his weapons piecemeal on the tactical 
battlefields, the comparatively small heavy bomber force destroys them wholesale 
on the bigger battlefield. It destroys their weapons while they are yet raw material 
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or still unfinished in factory and plant. It keeps men and material away from the 
Army’s battlefield by dislocating the enemy communications on land and at sea, and 
it destroys the enemy forces on the Army’s battlefield itself, ¢.g., Salerno, Caen, 
St. Lo, Le Havre, Duren, Wesel and others. The use of the heavy bomber force, 
often decisively, on the soldier’s battlefield has been one of the most interesting 
lessons of this war. Sceptics should study in particular the contribution of the 
so-called “ strategic’ air forces to the Normandy landings and subsequent break- 
through. In addition to its direct attack on the enemy troops, this force also con- 
tained over a million of the enemy in an air defence system. When we add to this 
the heavy bombers’ commitment to help the Navy and Coastal Command to keep 
open our sea lines of communication by attacking the enemy surface and underwater 
fleets, both in embryo and as complete units, the versatility and power of this force 
becomes apparent. 


Let us now consider how to prevent the enemy from disarming us from the air. 
This is where the heavy bomber force must help to win the war im the air. They 
do so not only in the more obvious ways, such as by bombing his aircraft and oil 
production, storage units, airfields and launching points, but also less obviously 
but equally successfully :— 

(a) by forcing the enemy into a defensive frame of mind by bombing him 
where it hurts most so that he puts more of his effort into the air defensive, 
both active and passive, than into the air offensive ; 


(b) by bombing targets within his country, thereby luring his fighters into 
the air and destroying them away from the soldiers’ battlefields. Raids 
on unheard-of places deep in Germany in which the heavy bomber force 
“ indulged ”’ (q.v. p. 58 of the February Journal) were one of the direct 
causes of our comparative immunity from air attack in Normandy and 
elsewhere. 


War in the air as such will not win a war ; it is a measure of security, necessary 
if naval operations or sustained air attacks are to be successful, and an essential 
preliminary to a successful land offensive. The fact that some of the attacks classed 
under (a) and (0) above also help the land forces is incidental, and only when air 
supremacy is achieved can the air force switch to a more direct support, and then 
only if this form of operations is regarded as the most economical employment of 
the force. 


The heavy bomber force is a weapon of unprecedented flexibility and great 
power, and it was evident long before this war that its very flexibility would be a 
constant temptation to misemploy it. But do not blame the weapon! The problem 
continually before those responsible for its direction is to determine the most important 
target at any time. If they have not occasionally made mistakes through misjudg- 
ment or faulty intelligence they would not be human. It will be many months 
before we can gain the perspective on which to base reasoned judgment of their 
efforts. 


Colonel Pembroke also implies that the European heavy bomber force in its 
more tactical application should have been restricted to operating on the Western 
front. In particular, he refers fo a raid on Kénigsberg. The writer has no inside 
knowledge of this raid but cannot understand why in principle a raid should not have 
been directed East to help the Russians at a critical moment instead of (say) South 
to help the Americans; particularly as the Russians had, by our standards, no 
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heavy bomber force. Similarly the Royal Navy have often, and quite rightly, 
helped the Russians with ships which could profitably have been used elsewhere. 


While granting the necessity for putting our money on such an outsider in the 
desperate days of 1940-41, Colonel Pembroke criticizes in principle the allocation of 
fighting men and industry to a large heavy bomber force on the ground of economy, 
and instead would have preferred more divisions. Had this policy been adopted, the 
enemy’s war potential would not have been crippled by our bombing. And to the 
problem of providing a worth-while number of additional divisions to join the hundreds 
already fighting on the Continent, would have been added the unpleasant task of 
finding replacements for the hundreds of thousands of soldiers killed in tackling an 
unhampered German war machine. Britain’s first shortage is in fighting manpower. 
It seems clear that, for the manpower employed, a heavy bomber force on the scale 
recently operated in Europe was the most economical and effective method of delivering 


a given weight of force against the enemy. 
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GERMANY AND JAPAN AS ENEMIES 
A COMPARISON 


By Coronet J. V. Davipson-Houston, M.B.E, 


TTENTION has often been drawn to similarities between the militarists 
Ag the West and of the East, and it would be surprising if there were not in 

fact much in common among the enemies of the United Nations. There 
may, however, be dangers in drawing too close an analogy between peoples so 
diverse in origin and historical background, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
point out the extent both of their resemblances and of their differences. 


CULTURE 


The German, for all his barbarity, has for many centuries been subjected to 
the influences of Christianity and Graeco-Roman civilization which cannot be 
eradicated from his subconscious mind by ten years of hysteria. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that when the driving force of Nazism is removed, Germans tend to react 
like other individual Europeans to fear, pain, hunger and so on. In spite of all 
their fanaticism their military code of honour does not materially differ from ours, 
and their troops are not ashamed to surrender when they realize that further resistance 
is useless and fatal. 

The Japanese background, by contrast, is one of a primitive Asiatic race with 
a pagan culture, whose only civilizing contacts until modern times were with China 
and India. Whereas a large proportion of the German race consists of individuals 
whose civilized minds have been deliberately debased during recent years, the 
Japanese are a relatively uncivilized people thinly disguised by borrowed plumes of 
alien cultures. The idea of chivalry, in the European sense, was unknown to the 
Samurai; the code of Bushido accords respect only to the warrior—women and the 
weak have no place in it ; mercy is neither expected by the vanquished nor accorded 
by the victor. The importance of the individual is not recognized by the Japanese 
mind ; the people have been taught to think of themselves as so many households 
existing for the support of their feudal lords and ultimately for the glory of their 
Father the Emperor. We should not be astonished, therefore, that the rights of 
prisoners-of-war have been consistently disregarded or that members of the Japanese 
forces were forbidden to surrender under pain of disgrace and banishment. These 
ideas are reinforced by the cult of ancestor-worship, which induces a strong faith 
in after-life and in the continuing influence of the departed in the earthly affairs of 
their families. The popularity of suicide in order to gain sympathy or admiration 
has also helped the Japanese to court death lightly. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


It is generally accepted that the political outlook of modern Germany stands upon 
the foundations of Prussian hegemony, which transformed a number of harmless 
and even amiable principalities into the aggressive Reich. The Nazi superstructure, 
the very weight and ins‘ability of which has brought this Reich crashing to the ground, 
is, however, of recent construction : the German Empire was revived under a dictator- 
ship admitting of no internal criticism and reposing supreme power in the hands of 


Hitler and an oligarchy of associates. 
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In Japan there are parallels, but with important differences. Until the latter 
part of the last century the Empire was composed of feudal territories whose lords 
paid homage to the Mikado in much the same way as European princes acknowledged 
the Holy Roman Emperor. The unbroken line of Japan’s Imperial rulers tended 
to become effete, until in the XVIIth Century a military dictatorship was set up 
by the head of the Tokugawa family. Then only did Nippon begin to be a menace 
to her neighbours, and there followed the abortive invasion of and withdrawal 
from Korea, leading to two centuries of introversion and isolation. The Meiji 
Restoration of 1868, which aimed at reviving the authority of the Emperor under 
medern constitutional forms, resulted, like most national revivals, in turning the 
attention of a warlike people from internal strife to foreign aggrandizement. Strongly 
centralized political control by a group of energetic and able men around the Mikado, 
with the modernization of the Army and Navy, rapidly made Japan a formidable 
military Power, which lost no time in appreciating what armed might had already 
accomplished for her Western rivals. The war of 1914-18 did not, as in Germany, 
cause a break in the continuity of her aggressive policy. Territorial feudalism had 
gone, but a struggle for power continued among the secret societies which in Japan 
take the place of the overt parties and organizations of democracy. These societies, 
however they might differ in other ways, practically all had and have the same 
objective—the military glory of Japan; and when one hears of a change of 
government, an important assassination, or the formation of a more “ moderate ”’ 
administration, it merely signifies an alteration in tempo or in technique. There 
is no one dictator in Japan; the glorification of the’ Emperor and the elaboration 
of the Bushtdo cult are some of the instruments by which the more extreme military 
societies have worked their way to power, and the dictatorship is that of whatever 
group is able to command the most general support. The supersession of the 
fire-eating Togo by the more urbane Koiso signified no more than the discredit 
of the former by military defeat and the attempt to secure a breathing-space or 
to sow dissension among the United Nations by more insidious methods. 


RAcIAL DoctTRINES 

Hitler’s racial doctrine is a twofold one. Anti-Semitism has been a recurring 
feature of many European countries for centuries, and especially in Germany, which 
might properly be considered a Jewish national home; the Nazis were, without 
great difficulty, able to direct hostility against a people whose share in the economic 
life of their country might well be envied by the less able Teutons. The “ Aryan” 
theory was more ridiculous, asserting as it did the superiority of the Asian-spawned 
Prussian over the Nordics of Scandinavia and the British Isles, and welcoming the 
Japanese as closer brothers than the Slavs. Such teachings could only be accepted 
by a nation accustomed to believe anything so long as it could be represented as 
advantageous. 

The counterpart in Japan is anti-foreignism. As might be expected in a land 
literally insulated for centuries, strangers were long treated with suspicion and 
hostility, and the only object in accepting intercourse with the West has been to 
learn from it all that was to be learned in order to advance the supremacy of Nippon. 
As the inevitable conflict with the West approached, Japanese national propaganda 
directed this primitive instinct into hatred for “‘ the Caucasians” and approval of 
the war cry “‘ Asia for the Asiatics ” under control from Tokyo. Political expediency 
led the war-lords to develop ideas as ludicrous as those in Berlin: the Aryan Indian 





1 Togo was superseded by Koiso as Premier in July, 1944; but in April, 1945, he 
became Foreign Minister when Koiso was replaced by Suzuki. 
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was a brother because he was “‘ coloured ’’; the Semitic Arab was likewise included 
in the great family; the Russian was more alien than the German; while the 
fellow-mongoloids of China were to be punished severely for not swallowing the 
dogma whole. The result of all this, on a people who cannot be expected to turn 
en masse into ethnologists overnight, has been to unleash savage passions against 
all whites, and to make them treat the natives of occupied territories as serfs over 
which Japan, as the leader of Asia, has a divine right to rule. 


EMOTIONALISM 

Another aspect in which the two peoples resemble one another is the way in 
which individuality is readily submerged by waves of mass emotion or hysteria. 
The difference is mainly that the individual German is normally phlegmatic and 
sentimental, while his Asiatic counterpart also suffers from sentimentality but is 
a mass of violent pent-up emotions controlled by a rigid but brittle self-discipline. 
The individual Japanese may thus key himself up to deeds of suicidal recklessness 
which would be as foreign to the German as to ourselves. 


LIBERAL ELEMENTS 

In both countries democratic influences have left a legacy of liberal elements. 
That the soil of Germany was not suited to their growth is shown by the thorough 
way in which they were suppressed by the rise of National-Socialism ; they will 
only flourish if tended by the gardeners of the United Nations until they have, 
perhaps after many generations, become hardy enough to stand by themselves. 
Liberalism in Japan was at its height in the decades immediately following the 
Restoration when the country was swept by enthusiasm to imitate the Occident 
blindly, albeit superficially. The transfer of power from feudal lords to merchant 
princes, which in Europe had taken hundreds of years, here in a brief space built 
up two bulwarks of liberal government—a great trading community which saw 
prosperity in industry and international commerce, and an educational system which 
allowed Western ideas to influence the mind of youth. Japan never forgot, however, 
that she owed her sudden access to the ranks of the Great Powers to the modernization 
of her armed forces, and she soon came to see how easy and profitable militarism was. 
Except for the big test in 1904, which gained her the respect of the world, her series 
of aggressions cost her little in life or treasure and increased her faith in the use of 
force, just as Hitler was emboldened by his successive occupations of European 
territories. As in Germany, liberalism had fallen upon stony ground and withered 
away in the blaze of military glory and ambition. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 

That the behaviour of Germany and Japan is not entirely due to ineradicable 
racial characteristics is suggested by the changes which take place in their nationals 
when removed from their native environment. In the United States, Germans of 
the first generation are inclined to retain the traditions of their mother-country, 
and the German-American Bund was a force to be reckoned with. Their successors, 
on the other hand, become merged in the American nation until now German names 
are to be found among outstanding leaders in the struggle against Hitlerism. The 
case of the Japanese is not entirely the same, since differences in physical appearance 
and standard of living make them less readily assimilable ; it is noteworthy, however, 
that there have been no pro-Japanese manifestations on United States territory 
comparable with the activities of Nazi elements, and American citizens of Japanese 
origin have been serving loyally in the forces of their adopted country, not only in 
Europe but in the Far East. 
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NATIONAL DISCIPLINE 


In the matter of discipline, both peoples are tolerant of ruthless and brutal 
handling by their authorities, and have little of that spirit which produced Magna 
Carta and Habeas Corpus. The German people, as Dr. Schacht recently observed, 
will accept any government that will give them food and order. Here we must 
remark a slight divergence from the temper of their Eastern allies; there are in 
Japanese politics, as previously stated, elements so extreme and fanatical that violent 
outbreaks against the existing administration are always to be expected. Such 
outbreaks have never been manifestations of opposition to the characteristic 
chauvinism of their country, but attempts of irresponsible groups out of office to 
destroy their more cautious rivals. Modern Japan is not so far removed from the 
age of chronic civil strife. 


SITUATION AT END OF HOSTILITIES 


The military situation in Eastern Asia at the conclusion of hostilities will differ! 
from that in Europe in that the bulk of the Japanese Army will be cut off from the 
homeland in the overseas theatres of China, the East Indies and the Pacific islands. 
It is possible that these troops will not lay down their arms in the wholesale manner 
of the German Army Groups, and those able to maintain themselves in the vast 
spaces of the Asiatic mainland will be difficult to attack and destroy. Although 
they will have lost their strategic importance they will hinder the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of that continent. 


CONCLUSION 

To sum up, we have been fighting and are destroying similar evils at both ends 
of the world—the dictatorship of a political party in Germany and of a military 
clique in Japan. After fighting has ceased, it will be harder to restore order in the 
latter country ; we shall have to cope with a number of secret societies and not with 
a single party. Re-education will also be more difficult. Germany has had the 
benefit of European civilizing influences, and in the last century produced liberal 
thinkers and writers ; the Japanese are more irrational and primitive, and have had 
no real experience of democracy. In both cases, however, a spark of hope is revealed 
by contemplation of the history of both nations. The Germans, although ready 
cannon-fodder for any ambitious military leader, have not continuously threatened 
the peace of Europe: other Powers have enjoyed their share of that. Until the 
middle of last century Nippon had pursued a policy of isolation for two hundred years. 
In their respective heydays Spain, Sweden and Mongolia must have produced in our 
ancestors apprehensions not very different from those inspired in us by the barbarians 
of the modern world ; they not only suffered military defeat, but the spirit of aggression 
died in them. So in this age the victory of our arms must lead to a conviction in 
the minds of our enemies that militarism does not pay; but we must appreciate 
that this will be harder to bring home to the Japanese than to the Germans. 


1 This article was written before the surrender of Japan—EpitTor. 
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GERMANY IN DEFEAT 
By Lreut.-CotoneL F. JEBENS, The South Lancashire Regiment 


OW that the occupation of Germany has begun, it will be worth our while 
N: try to assess the reactions of that nation to their defeat. It must be 

remembered that the most powerful influence in Germany for the last 
hundred years has been the General Staff. Not only has this been the real ‘‘ power 
behind the throne”’ irrespective of the form of government, but conscription and 
regimentation have enabled its influence to permeate the entire nation. If we 
intend to enforce a long period of peace upon Germany—and it will have to be 
enforced—it will be as well for us to try to put ourselves in the position of a German 
and see how his mind may be working. 


It is true that a great number of senior staff officers have been and are being 
rounded up, but it is quite certain that a much larger number of junior officers, cast 
in the same mould, will succeed in going underground and acting as a leaven of the 
old traditions within their country. Already members of the High Command have 
given us a pointer by talking about “ honourable surrender ”’ and “ overwhelmed 
by superior numbers and material.” We will be fools if we allow ourselves to believe 
that the old myth of the invincibility of the Wehrmacht has been killed by the events 
of the last two years. However ridiculous this may seem to us, in the face of facts, 
it is not so to the German. Let us therefore see how one of the Herrenvolk, reviewing 
the War and the future might reason :— 


“Germany has lost this war—the second round. We cannot afford to 
lose the third. However long the preparations, however difficult the 
reorganization, we must never falter or despair until we have made the outcome 
of the third round a certainty.” 


“ After the first round, it was not for eighteen years that we were able 
openly to increase and train our army. We cannot expect our enemies to be 
so easily and quickly fooled again. It will take longer, possibly a generation, 
or even two. But the democracies are peace-loving and averse to spending 
money on military establishments and armaments in peacetime. Given a 
long period without war they will be quite ready to ‘ forget and forgive,’ and 
may again be hoodwinked with impunity.” 

“The Germany soldier was never defeated. He kept his fighting powers, 
his discipline, and his morale to the end. No other army in the world could 
have withdrawn from El Alamein to Bologna, from Stalingrad to the Oder, 
and from Normandy to the Rhine, without breaking. This soldierly spirit 
must be kept alive at all costs. If possible, we must retrain our army as we 
did after the last war, but it will not be so easy to fool the Control Commission. 
The Police Force is bound to be suspect and we will probably not be able 
openly to keep even a small army, all of whom we could train as instructors 
and leaders. We must look round for other means. State services such as 
the Forest Service, railways, road and canal transport might give 
opportunities.” 

“ The Hitler Jugend will certainly be suppressed, but it might be possible, 
and might almost be encouraged by the English if we got all our youth to take 
up the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements with enthusiasm. Herein lie 
’ great possibilities. It would give excellent cover for military training. It 
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would provide opportunities for the interchange of visits with foreign Scouts: 
This would enable our Scouts to visit areas of possible future operations and 
become acquainted with the terrain, etc. In the case of Sea Scouts (future 
U-Boat crews) it should enable them to get to know enemy coast lines and 
harbours. Since the making of concise and accurate reports is part of the 
training of Boy Scouts, much useful intelligence should come to hand from such 
visits. All Scouts should take up photography and should make pictorial 
records of their visits. Scoutmasters and patrol leaders will require very 
careful selection ; not only must they be reliable politically, but they must have 
the necessary military knowledge and, even more important, they must be 
masters of tact and subterfuge in dealing with members of the Control 
Commission. As far as possible they should be ex-N.C.O’s with war service.” 


“ The German Army was defeated by superior numbers and by the over- 
whelming production of the weapons of war by the democracies. We started 
on the right lines with our “ one at a time”’ policy. The political infiltration 
method in-France was highly successful. On the other hand England was not 
“ripe” for attack, and it was lunacy to attack Russia before we had finished 
with England. Our allies have been hopeless failures. Italy was a liability 
almost from the start, and Japan let us down badly by bringing in America 
long before we were ready. In future we will do without allies, and we will 
never attack a country until it is “ ripe.” A country will be “ ripe’ for attack 
when :— 

(a) The people have lost the will to fight. 

(b) The government has a large and vociferous party friendly with us. 

(c) The high command and staffs of the fighting Services contain many 

admirers of our efficiency and power.” 


“ As regards (a), within twenty-one years of 1918, the French and English 
came very near to losing the will to fight. After this war they may be on 
their guard for rather longer. None of the democracies want war however and 
it should only be a matter of time—say fifty years—before their love of ease 
will have bred in the people the necessary decadence.”’ 


“ During this war, (5) and (c) worked well with the lesser European races 
and France. Whilst not neglecting these, we must, next time, concentrate 
upon England, Russia and America. America already has a large population 
of German stock and should not present great difficulty if handled in the right 
way. Russia must be approached through Trades Unionism. England 
presents the greatest problem.” 


“We must at once select men and women, officers and civilians, to proceed 
to England. They must go there as professors of languages, as governesses, 
as trade representatives or in any other plausible peaceful capacity. But, 
in order to get there at all, it is essential that they should be discovered by the 
Army of Occupation safely locked up in concentration camps and prisons. 
Their first duty will be to allay suspicion by posing as “‘ good Europeans.” 
When they have achieved this, they will be able to start to make influential 
friends, both social and political. They must be prepared to make any sacrifice 
in order to achieve their object, including the taking out of naturalization papers 
and even marrying English men or women. Only in this way can we make 
certain of obtaining the requisite influence.” 
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“ This war has shown that the output of German industry by itself is not 
sufficient for the needs of a war aiming at World conquest. For this reason 
we must arrange for German influence to permeate foreign industry. Carefully 
selected industrialists and scientists must be organized for emigration under 
the same conditions.as those mentioned above. They must endeavour gradually 
to obtain a large, if not controlling interest, in industrial concerns. In addition 
we must form German Trades. Unions as soon as possible. This will probably 
be encouraged by the democracies. Membership of these must be well leavened 
with ex-N.C.O’s and men of patriotic spirit. Friendly visits must be exchanged 
with English and Russian Trade Unions, and their dominant slogan must be 
‘““ Workers of the World Unite.” Every endeavour must be made, in the years 
to come, to obtain membership and eventual predominance in the Council of 
the World Trades Union Committee. If we achieve success in this, a stage 
will be reached when the threat of armed action either against or on the part 
of Germany will result in a general strike in all industries except those of the 
Fatherland.” 


Such are the depressing possibilities as the writer sees them. Let us now examine 
the necessary counter-measures, bearing in mind that the long term policy of the 
United Nations must. be to re-educate the German nation so that it can again take 
its place in the World comity of nations as a full partner, and therefore any measures 
adopted must be such that they will not permanently alienate the people. It is 
not proposed to outline the work of the Allied Control Commission or that of ‘* Civil 
Affairs.”” Not only would this be undesirable at the moment, but we must assume 
that detailed and efficient plans have already been worked out by experts whom the 
laymen is not in a position to criticize or advise. We will therefore confine ourselves 
to those counter-measures which, it is considered, should be taken in Great Britain. 


First and foremost, although they may forgive, our people must be taught never 
to forget. All methods of the dissemination of information must be employed to 
this end ; the press, the stage, the cinema, speeches by public men, writers of books, 
the schools; all these must continually remind the people of the part played by 
Germany in the history of Europe during the last hundred years. It must also be 
impressed upon them that peace is not a negative state to be taken for granted, but 
requires constant striving and sacrifice by every individual in the nation, and that 
failure to do this will result in the far great sacrifices necessitated by another war. 
This campaign must on no account be allowed to decrease, but rather should intensify 
as the war recedes. 


Secondly, as part of their sacrifices for peace, the people must be prepared to 
meet the annual insurance premium against war. This the British Nation has never 
done in the past. Not only must the money be forthcoming for the upkeep of adequate 
and efficient fighting Services, but the Nation must be ready to face conscription 
for many years to come. Without this, not only will our security be endangered, 
but our prestige and good faith throughout the world will be in question. It is 
difficult to see how this can be ensured unless the matter is raised out of the sphere 
of party politics. A period of retrenchment is bound to come when it will be a great 
temptation to save money by reducing the defence budgets and even making political 
capital out of so doing. 

Thirdly, we must take steps to prevent “ peaceful penetration” by Germans. 
This is perhaps the most difficult problem of all. Any measures we take must be 
permanent, not for the years immediately following the War, but for at least two 
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generations. At the same time they must be such that they do not arouse in the 
Germans feelings of frustration or hopelessness, for with these it will be impossible 
to educate that nation as good world citizens, and unless we succeed in this there 
will be no hope of permanent peace. 

One of the most essential steps to take is considerably to tighten up the grant 
of naturalization papers to foreigners. There would be no need to discriminate 
against Germans ; this country has been over full of aliens since 1939 and, now that 
the war in Europe is ended, it is to be hoped that they will return to their native 
lands. But many of them have led such comfortable and lucrative lives here that 
it is possible that they may prefer to remain and become naturalised British subjects 
rather than return to their war-scarred homes. In the interests of employment of 
our own people alone, this would be most undesirable, and it is to be hoped that no 
naturalization of foreigners will be permitted for many years. 

Visits of individual Germans to this country cannot be barred and we must 
rely on the general education of the community, as suggested above, to keep relations 
between the two nationals on a strictly business footing. On the other hand, visits 
of bodies such as athletic teams, ex-Services clubs, Boy Scouts, etc., will have to be 
very strictly sponsored and supervised. 

In dealing with Trade Unions one is skating on very thin ice. One can well 
imagine the outcry in certain sections of the Press and even in Parliament which 
any official interference with the liberty of movement of Trades Union delegates 
would raise. Nevertheless both the leaders and members of our Trades Unions 
must be made to realize that for many years to come there is more than a possibility 
that any German who joins a Trade Union has an ulterior motive in doing so and 
that this motive is not the desire for the peace of the world. Even Communists must 
be suspect. German propaganda has, for so many years, played up to the 
“Bolshevik Bogie,” that Communism will make an excellent cover for subversive 
action and may well form the thin edge of the wedge which they will continue to 
try to drive between the United Nations. 

Finally there are two facts of primary importance which appear to have been 
glossed over or scouted by the makers of plans for the future. Nowhere has the 
writer seen any allusions to them in print. The first is that in one respect the 
German greatly resembles the Briton; he does not admit defeat. The action of 
Germany between the two wars goes to prove this. The nation convinced itself 
that its army had not been beaten in 1918 and it will undoubtedly do so again. 
It is quite hopeless for us to try to prove the contrary, because we will not be believed, 
any more than we would have accepted the fact of our defeat if Great Britain had 
been occupied by Germans. The only solution to this problem seems to be the 
education of the present youth of Germany until a generation of mature Germans has 
arisen which can, with safety to the rest of mankind, be allowed to run their own 
country in the knowledge that it is to their personal advantage and to that of their 
country to abide by International Law and to treat foreigners as equals and not 
inferiors. Once again it will be seen that at least one generation must pass before 
this can come about. 

The second and even more important fact is that the whole of European civiliza- 
tion is based on Christianity. How can we possibly expect to establish a New Era 
if we ignore this basic fact ? Not only is this one of the surest ways of re-educating 
the German Nation, but it is quite essential to the Allied Nations if their plans for 
reconstruction, whether national or international, are to have any hope of success. 














THE FUTURE OF THE BATTLESHIP 
By LrEUTENANT-COMMANDER D. R. WEBSTER, R.N. 


N past wars, and indeed at the beginning of the present war, the hitting power 
Jee formed the indispensable basis of sea-power was provided by the big 

guns of the battleship. These units were the most valuable part of the Navy 
and the final arbiters of action between fleets ; all other units were auxiliary to them, 
and designed either to assist our battleships to come to grips with the enemy or 
to frustrate or injure those of the enemy. 

The importation of the air arm into naval warfare in general, and more 
particularly into naval actions, would seem to call for reconsideration of both the 
role and design of the battleship. Judging from reports of such actions in the 
Pacific, they have been fought and won without any contact whatever between the 
ships of the opposing fleets. On both sides the air arm supplied the hitting power 
which in earlier wars would have been provided by the guns of the battleship. 

The aircraft carrier, as the base from which this striking power operates, has 
thus developed from being an auxiliary to the battleship into the chief instrument 
of destruction, and as a logical consequence the most valuable unit of the fleet. 
The protection of these valuable ships now becomes of first importance, more 
especially since by reason of their role and design they are themselves very 
vulnerable. Obviously, since close contact with the enemy surface forces is unlikely 
to take place, protection from the chief menace—the air, is the problem. How is 
this to be achieved ? 

At present the only really effective means of protecting a ship from air attack 
are fighter aircraft and gun-fire, including rocket-guns. The carriers themselves 
can, it may be argued, supply both. They can, but interception of every enemy 
aircraft and its destruction before it has made its attack cannot be relied on, while 
the protectjon afforded by the guns is limited. The limitations are two-fold, first 
because no carrier can carry enough guns, secondly because for protection against 
high-level bombing the close vicinity of the target itself is the least suitable site 
for the guns designed to prevent the attack. Gun attack on the high-level bomber, 
to be effective, must be made beyond the point of bomb-release, before and during 
the run-up to the target. In other words the guns need to be from four to twenty 
miles from the target which they are protecting. It follows that what is required 
is a number of floating A.A. batteries. 

There are already in existence A.A. light cruisers which act as protection to 
the larger units, but the number of guns which they can carry is not great, and 
they suffer from the disadvantage of being themselves very vulnerable even to a 
near-miss. What of the battleship re-designed as a floating A.A. fort? With the 
removal of its big guns a considerable space and a very great tonnage would become 
available for increased heavy A.A. armament and increased deck armour. Such 
a ship would have guns enough, not only for her own close-range protection, but 
also to be able to break up a formation of high-level borabers on the run-up to 
their target. The protection afforded would be infinitely superior to anything 
now available, while this A.A. fort would be as little vulnerable as is the present 
battleship. 

It may be asked why stress is laid on high-level bombing and the consequent 
suggested need for increased heavy A.A. armament. It will be argued that nearly 
all the ships sunk by naval aircraft have been sunk by dive, or torpedo-bombers, 
and that, since battleships now carry enough short range weapons to cope with 
such attacks on almost any scale, there can be no reason for removing the big guns, 
which may come in useful, and for fitting more heavy A.A. guns. In the writer’s view 
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losses to the Japanese in dive, and torpedo bombing attacks have recently been 
so severe that they, and other navies also, will be compelled to revert to high-level 
bombiug. That this will demand heavier bombs carried by larger aircraft flying 
from bigger carriers is true, but it seems an inescapably logical development, unless 
some entirely new means of sinking armoured ships can be devised. 

The tactical need noted in para. 4 for heavy A.A. guns to be sited at a 
considerable distance from the target which they are to defend introduces a 
dilemma. Either the floating batteries must be provided in Jarge numbers or 
else they must be brought in nearer to the target than is desirable. If this is not 
done, then there will be considerable gaps in the gun defence through which enemy 
aircraft can approach. Since it is unlikely that battleships of the 35,000—-45,000-ton 
classes can ever be provided im sufficient numbers, it thus becomes necessary to 
consider the future design of the battleship not only as regards type of armament 
but also as regards size. The requirement can best be put in the form of a question, 
“ what is the Iowest tonnage required to provide close-range A.A. weapons on the 
same scale as. carried by existing 45,000-ton battleships plus long-range A.A. guns 
100 per cent. in excess of those now carried while retaining existing speed and 
armour protéction?”’ ‘To the writer it seems probable that the answer will be 
found to lie between 24,000 and 30,000 tons. 

Two possible objections ta the proposed design of battleship for this role come 
to mind. First there is the possibility that a fleet at sea in really heavy weather 
and with no big-gun battleships might be met by an enemy with big-gun battleships, 
in which case it would stand little chance of making a successful fight. Is this such 
a likely contingency that it is vital to retain the big-gun battleship in its present 
form? Is it not probable that developments in the size of aircraft carriers, and 
the consequent increase both in the size of the flight-deck and in the steadiness of 
these ships in a sea-way, will so limit the occasions on which take-off and landing-on 
are quite impossible as to make such a contingency extremely remote? Already, 
experience with escort carriers in the Atlantic has shown that with skill and patience 
it is possible to fly-off and land-dn in weather which would formerly have been 
thought so bad as to make it impossible to do either. 

The second objection is that without the big-gun battleship the Army would 
be deprived of one of the most vital forms of naval co-operation before, during 
and after an assault landing on a defended coast. This would be the case unless 
the place of the battleship were taken by some other class of ship designed specifically 
for such a rale, as is the monitor. 

This short paper is only an attempt to focus and crystallize thought on the 
subject. Since a mistake in a matter of such moment would be well-nigh a national 
disaster, conservatism becomes almost a virtue. Nevertheless the writer feels that 
the considerations outlined above merit examination. This, in his view, is the 
more urgent since the conclusion of the War will almost inevitably, as in the past, 
lead to financial starvation and doctrinal stagnation in the Naval Service. 

The questions to be answered are :— 

(r) Is this statement of the new primary role of the battleship a correct one ? 

(2) Does. the design suggested follow logically from this role ? 

(3) If so are the objections to it sufficiently weighty to qualify or limit its 

adoption in practice ? 





Nore.—Views on this important subject, especially in the light of the advent of the atomic 
bomb, in the form of short articles or contributions to Correspondence ave invited.—EDITOR. 














THE SANGU RIVER, 1943 


By “ SAMPAN CHARLIE” 


““The great thing is to last and get your work done, to see and hear and learn and 
understand, and write when there is something that you know, and not before; and not too 


Gentes tatich ‘after. Ernest Hemmingway. 


offensive in the Arakan. Our troops were gradually forced back, first to 

the line of the Buthidaung-Maungdaw road (see map facing page 322), and 
then farther North. Before the counter-offensive began, the divisional commander 
had been very concerned about the security of his East flank, which was inadequately 
guarded by a battalion with some mountain artillery in the vicinity of Kyauktaw 
and by a weak State Force battalion in the Paletwa area. When the Japanese 
advance started, these two garrisons were speedily driven in, after suffering heavy 
punishment, and the eastern flank became dangerously exposed. 


A T the beginning of March, 1943, the Japanese staged their first counter- 


About this time an Indian division was relieved by the 26th and, a little 
later, control of operations was taken over by the XV Indian Corps based on 
Chittagong. My battalion was at that time guarding railhead at Dohazari, with 
one company detached from me at a spot on the Karnaphuli River. We were then 
a Line of Communication unit, bored with inactivity. 


Knowing the Japanese prediliction for wide enveloping moves against 
vulnerable lines of communications, the Corps Commander foresaw the possibility 
of an offensive movement down the Sangu River, against either the railhead at 
Dohazari or the base of Chittagong—an operation which, if successful, would have 
most serious politico-military repercussions. 


On 17th April I was summoned to Corps headquarters and told that my 
battalion would garrison the Sangu River; I was to consider myself the Corps 
cavalry regiment (dismounted and riverized), with the role of protective recon- 
naissance on the left or eastern flank of the Corps; I was to gain and maintain 
contact with any enemy forces on the Kaladan River, within certain limits, and 
also with the inner flank elements of the 26th Division in the Arakan and an 
infantry brigade in the Lushai Hills to the North. I must expect to remain 
on the river, which was one hundred per cent. malarial, throughout the monsoon, 
and would have to maintain myself forward of railhead at Dohazari, to which 
stores and equipment would be delivered. Later in the day I saw the Corps 
Commander, the gist of whose orders were: “ There’s your job, go and do it, 
letting us know how and when we can help you.” No commander can:ask for 
better or more elastic instructions than those. I have perhaps unintentionally 
misled you into thinking that all this came as a complete surprise to me. It did 
not. By close and personal liaison with all those passing up and down the dusty 
Arakan road and by many visits to and contacts in Chittagong I had appreciated 
the probability of a Sangu garrison and of my being called on to find it. I had 
sent a reconnaissance party up the river and had had their reports. I still looked 
forward to taking on the job. 
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OL’ MAN RIVER 


The Sangu is one of those infuriating watercourses which is sometimes a river, 
often a torrent and mostly a stream. Rising on the Indo-Burma border it flows 
northwards through the Chittagong Hill Tracts, bending West at Banderban until 
it breaks into the Bay of Bengal to the West of Dohazari. From Mowdok to Tanchi 
is a distance of twenty-two miles. In the dry weather there are fifty-three rapids 
to be traversed in this stretch; in the monsoon only one, and that twenty-two 
miles long. Tanchi to Ruma is thirty miles with five rapids at all times of the 
year. Ruma to Banderban is twenty-seven miles with no rapids, but with many 
shoals in the dry weather. From Banderban to Dohazari the river is similar to 
that North from Ruma. 


The only craft suitable for year round and full time work on the river are small 
“dug-outs’”’ carrying from two to eight maunds exclusive of the crew, which 
comprises a rascally Chittagonian and his equally villainous but presumably 
legitimate son. At the height of the monsoon it is possible for craft of three feet 
draught to cruise between Dohazari and Ruma. The good ship “ Barbara,” a 
small launch, served me well from 26th June to 12th September, on which date 
she staged a sit-down strike when the river’s bed became too familiar with her 
bottom. 


The country both to the East and West of the Sangu valley is described on 
the maps as “ dense mixed forest, mostly bamboo’’; it is, with the addition 
that the forest covers, on both flanks, two or three high steep ranges of hills across 
which nature discourages all human movement. Between the Sangu and Kaladan 
valleys lies that of the Pi Chaung, which tributary to the Kaladan joins it near 
Kyauktaw. 


There are two recognized routes from the Sangu to the valley of the Kaladan. 
The shorter and more easy runs from Mowdok to Satpaung for twenty undulating 
miles and is the accepted trade route for such little trade as there was in those 
parts. The other route winds over the hills from Ruma to Kaletwa ; in peace time 
it was an opium smugglers’ route into India from Akyab and was said to be 
completely impassable during the monsoon. 


The inhabitants of the Sangu Valley are mostly Mughs—Buddhists akin to and 
related to the Mughs of the Arakan Hill Tracts. They are cheerful, charming, 
remarkably honest and incurably indolent. Their ruler is the Bohmong Raja of 
Banderban, where I had my headquarters; an egregious gentleman on whom I 
will make no other comment. There are Hill Tract police posts at Banderban and 
Ruma and an outpost at Tanchi. 


I have now, I think, given a fairly comprehensive picture of why my battalion 
went to the Sangu and what it might expect to find when it got there. I may 
here mention that many people told me there was not a hope of our being able to 
last out the monsoon and God help us anyway. I shall now go on to tell of the 
problems that arose, the solutions found and of how the battalion did last and 
get its work done. 

THE RAINS CAME 


While waging war in South-East Asia there is no telling when any one of 
you may be sent on a detached mission and told to look after yourself. I therefore 
feel that at the risk of being boring I shall not be wasting time if I go into some 
details of the problems that will invariably confront you. These fall quite 
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naturally into Transportation and Maintenance; Communications, Health, 
Evacuation, Reliefs and Amenities; Accounts and Accounting. It is in that 
order that I will now touch briefly on each. 


The Chittagonian boatman’s working hours are those in which he finds himself 
unable either to sleep or to eat. In order to work out a maintenance plan I had 
to guarantee a moderately fool-proof turn-round between Tanchi and Dohazari. 
Aided by financial penalties and a bamboo yardstick I decided to fix that turn- 
round, under monsoon conditions, at twelve days. Based on that figure I could 
plan to send rations up river once a fortnight. This would have the advantage, 
if it worked, of maintaining a fixed number of boats in permanent employment. 
It didn’t work, of course, because the one thing that the boatman held very strong 
views against was permanent work. Rather against my will I had been ordered 
to hold two months’ reserves in each post. In one way this was a good thing 
because it meant that normally no post would ever have less than six weeks’ stock ; 
but on the other hand these large stocks would and did go bad in the rains. Atta, 
the staple food, was the chief problem because, believe it or’not, atta breathes. 
If you sew it up in waterproof covers or put it in damp-proof tins you suffocate 
it ; if you don’t, it dies of weevils and over-saturation. The only answer is to train 
all ranks to eat either weevilly atta or mildewed army biscuits. Fresh food was 
another worry. ' There was little or none available for local purchase; seeds to 
start local gardens were then unobtainable. I managed to import four hundred live 
goats, but those which did not die from the heat en route declined to do their stuff 
and multiply as I had hoped, and were soon devoured. A few chickens, ducks 
and an occasional jungle fowl, helped out with ascorbic acid tablets, had to keep 
scurvy at bay. I found young officers to be the greatest sufferers from an unvaried 
diet, and they had to be watched vary carefully for signs of debility and anzmia, 


The original lay-out of the battalion was one company each at Mowdok, 
Tanchi and Ruma, a rear detachment at Dohazari, and the battalion less these 
posts at Banderban. Once the monsoon started, maintenance at Mowdok proved 
impossible and that company was withdrawn to Tanchi. The rear detachment, 
which included the mechanical transport, collected and despatched all stores and 
mail for the battalion. Efficient communications might well be vital; there was 
a telephone line which ran up a bridle path from the Arakan road to Banderban, 
but there was nothing forward of that. No. 18 or 48 wireless sets were useless 
over those distances, so I asked for and obtained a pack wireless section which 
provided No. 11 sets at Tanchi, Ruma and Banderban with a rear link to Chittagong. 
The personnel of this section remained with us throughout our stay on the Sangu 
and did invaluable work. 


All mail, official and private, had to go by dug-out between Tanchi and Ruma, 
to and from which “ Barbara” ploughed her way. Even so I was often driven 
to distraction by the apparent loss of important returns and receipts, only to receive 
them days or weeks later because the bearer had forgotten all about them. A 
meticulous organization for the issue and receipt of documents is very necessary on 
such assignments. 


Having been told that the valley was that of the shadow of malarial death 
I knew I’d have to be ruthless if the battalion was not to disintegrate from that 
and concurrent diseases. At that time the faculty of military medicine was, it 
seemed, divided on the question of the efficacy of suppressive treatment. Anyway 
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no mepacrine was forthcoming until the beginning of June. I instituted an anti- 
malarial pogrom in April and told my medical officer that there would be no further 
evacuation beyond the Regimental Aid Post without my personal permission ; 
to obtain this he would have to convince me that to remain in the area meant 
death or lifelong illness. He swallowed my medicine with some discontent. 
I asked for and got additional help in the form of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
and then opened Bamboo Cottage Hospital at Tanchi and Banderban. During 
May 322 men went down with malaria, 17 with dysentery and 2 with blackwater ; 
there were four deaths and I could see myself going down to local military posterity 
as the Butcher of Banderban. However, I hardened my heart and carried on. 
The final figures on 19th December are not without interest, being malaria 724, 
dysentery 107, blackwater 4, severe ringworm 250-plus (including myself). Ten 
men died and only 33 were evacuated: beyond the R.A.P. Operations and blood 
transfusions had been given in both hospitals. 


I had no means of knowing which of the posts would be the least unhealthy, 
but as it was obvious that most comforts and amenities could be provided at 
headquarters, the nearest station to near-civilization, this factor governed my 
relief programme, an additional factor being that when the monsoon ended—any 
time after 15th September—I wanted the company that had been in Mowdok to 
be in Tanchi ready to step off for Mowdok at short notice. In practice this worked 
out that each company did four and a half months forward and six weeks in 
Banderban. It was depressing that Banderban proved to be the most unhealthy 
and Tanchi/Mowdok the least unhealthy. The Amenities Grant, bless it, provided 
ample cards, indoor games and volley ball sets. I had always looked with derisive 
scorn on volley ball as a game for soldiers, but there is no jungle in which you 
cannot fix up a volley ball ground and no weather in which you cannot play. The 
Royal Air Force from Chittagong were very kind in dropping papers and comforts 
on Ruma and Tanchi whenever they were traversing the river. 


Before I go on to more interesting topics I must mention Accounts. Prior to 
the advent of South-East Asia Command with their more liberal interpretation 
of financial instructions, I was well nigh driven frantic by the minions of the Field 
Controller of Military Accounts. My poor little Imprest Fund had to pay for boats 
and boatmen ; construction and maintenance of posts ; hire of coolies and porters 
for works and patrols ; local purchase, if any ; as well as the ordinary commitments 
of an imprest fund. All this amounted to many thousands of rupees a month. 
Detachments had to hold advances. Contingent bills, receipts and acquittance 
rolls had to be sent to Banderban for consolidation and my certificate that I had 
done what I couldn’t do. All this took time, and this precious paper could not be 
sent off on the day that moneys were disbursed. The F.C.M.A. was quite convinced 
that I was an arch-swindler and eventually reported me to the Adjutant-General 
in India and all the formations he could think of. 


At the time of my briefing, the term Protective Reconnaissance seemed 
cheeringly vague in its elasticity and I foresaw my patrols ranging far and wide, 
returning to me with many Jap heads on bamboo salvers. I came down to rain- 
sodden earth very quickly. If it was not actually raining, the journey from the 
Sangu to the Kaladan took five weary days; if it was raining one was a ruddy 
fool to start and a lucky fool to get there or get back. All food had to be carried 
on the man and invariably went bad more quickly than it could be eaten. On many 
occasions patrols lived for days on what little rice they could find in abandoned 
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villages. In practice they all got back and went out again, so it did them no 
permanent harm. 


The Jap liked the monsoon even less than we did and made little or no attempt 
to come across the hills to us. He had garrisons North of Paletwa at Ngasha, Satpaung, 
Daletme and Kaletwa. These consisted in all cases of one or two Japanese officers 
with companies and platoons of the Burma traitor army, mostly Arakanese— 
valorous shouters, excellent sprinters and incredibly bad shots. The only times 
we found them leaving their monsoon quarters was when they went out to impress 
labour to improve or repair those quarters. We kept continuous eyes on them by 
means of relays of patrols, some of which had to stay out for as long as twenty-one 
days. One raiding patrol, 100 strong, left Ruma on 24th July, arrived at Mowdok, 
via Daletme and Satpaung, on 15th August and proceeded to build themselves some 
rafts to float down the river. It had rained incessantly during their journey and 
the river was in full flood. Four youngsters of D Company got into the first raft 
and seven hours later flung themselves off to swim ashore at Ruma, having passed 
Tanchi at the rate of several knots. We had our first battle casualty on that patrol, 
a Jemadar being killed during the raid on Daletme; he took four of the enemy 
over the border with him and some eleven others were in urgent need of 
hospitalization. 


The greatest evil on these monsoon patrols is leeches. They get on you in their 
hundreds and debauch themselves on your blood. It is not uncommon to bleed 
for thirty-six hours after they have fallen off and after that find the bites have 
gone septic. Salt and tobacco juice will remove them, and my advice is to wear 
nothing but a pair of scanties, walk in single file so that each man can deal with 
leeches on his own front and on the back of the man preceding him. You are going 
to get very wet anyway, so what the hell! Wrap your battle-dress in your ground 
sheet and you will have something dry to wear when you do reach your night 
harbour. Look out for ringworm. It suddenly appears, spreads like wildfire and 
just drives you nuts. As soon as you spot any man scratching himself with tortured 
ecstasy you'll know he has ringworm. Send for the doctor and hope he will arrive 
before you start in scratching yourself. So we went on; patrolling, scratching 
and cursing, scratching, cursing and patrolling. 


FuTURE PLANS 


In the middle of July I was sent for by the Army Commander. After being 
questioned about the Sangu and the position on the Upper Kaladan, I was given 
an inkling of his plan to move a force across the Sangu to the Kaladan and then 
down the valley in the direction of Akyab. Quite rightly, I was not given any 
details, but enough had been said to give me ample food for thought and material 
on which to base my own humble planning. On my return to Banderban I sat down 
and wrote an appreciation, the object of which was the establishment of a bridge- 
head on the Kaladan for operations in that valley. I will not bore you with that 
appreciation, but-out of it emerged three essentials to success: the establishment of 
Mowdok as a firm base in view of its twenty-mile proximity to the Kaladan; the 
elimination of Jap elements from the Ngasha, Satpaung and Daletme areas; the 
avoidance of coat-trailing to an extent which would bring the Japs northward 
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from Paletwa in any force. This gave me something quite definite on which to 
work and I proceeded to detailed planning with what results you shall hear. 


POST-DILUVIAN ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS 

In the middle of August reports began to come in from many sources, including 
a force in the Lushai Hills, indicating a Jap build-up on the upper reaches of the 
Kaladan round Daletme. I also received a reliable report that a Jap patrol had 
crossed the Sangu West of Mowdok and taken away some five hundred local coolies. 
The first was a challenge to be taken up at once, while the second was trespassing 
with a vengeance. I signalled the brigade under whose operational control I was 
at the time saying that I proposed to re-garrison Mowdok at whatever cost ; then, 
by means of “‘ Barbara” and a fast dug-out, I set off up river once more, arriving 
at Tanchi in pelting rain on 21st August. While going into ways and means of 
moving to and maintaining at Mowdok a rifle company with three detachments of 
3-inch mortars I got a reply from the brigade giving approval to the move forward 
provided that I could maintain a garrison at Mowdok. I was also told that I was 
not to cross the border, except by patrols, without the consent of Army. 


Any forward move or maintenance by river was still quite out of the question. 
I was forced to consider the possibilities of making and maintaining a track or, 
alternatively, of improving and joining up such footpaths as there were. There 
were a very few and very steep footpaths which ran up from the river bank to hill 
cultivation areas, and my suggestion was that certain of these should be joined up 
up to the shortest possible alignment. D Company set out with all the coolies 
we could raise, about fifty, and by the end of the month, with incredibly hard work, 
had cut, cleared and joined a hair-raising path through to Mowdok which only 
necessitated crossing the river twice on rafts. The journey for a rifleman with his 
pack took three and a half ten-hour marching days; you can imagine what it was 
like getting up mortars and mortar ammunition. 


The river did not begin to go down until the beginning of October and on the 
gth of that month, against all advice, I took a small dug-out through from Tanchi 
to Mowdok. Until that date maintenance had been over that appalling track, and 
many were the times when the men in Mowdok were on half and quarter rations 
for days at a time owing to heavy storms rendering the track completely impassable. 
We did however manage to move a No. 11 set and the hospital from Tanchi up 
without mishap. Patrolling went on intensively ; there were several small clashes, 
including one in which nine Japs sheltering from the rain were flushed and all nine 
killed. There was, however, no indication of any serious build-up nor, strange 
to say, any retaliation on the part of the Japanese. Preparations were put in hand 
for the eventual location of strong points at Labawa and Satpaung and, when the 
river was well open to traffic, an amenities shop was installed at Mowdok which 
bartered commodities such as salt, candles, matches, vests and beads in exchange 
for information, rice, vegetables, chickens and eggs. Branches were subsequently 
opened at Satpaung and Daletme with bi-weekly market days, and paid a very 
handsome dividend. I must now go back a little—to Tanchi on 22nd August. 


THE INCOGNITOS 


Just as the decision had been taken to send D Company off to Mowdok I 
received a signal to say that I was to return to Banderban at once in order to meet 
a Big Shot who would arrive there on 24th August. Back I toddled to find awaiting 
me a Major-General and his G.1 and was told I must ask no questions but would 
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be expected to answer many. After being catechized and made to sweat up and 
down some of the local jungle-covered hills, it needed no great mental effort on 
my part to deduce a divisional commander who was going to carry out the Army 
Commander’s plan. He then left me after arranging that I should take some of 
his officers for attachment to gain jungle experience and acclimatization. Secrecy 
was of prime importance and the influx of a number of officers into my jungle 
fastness would cause comment. I arranged that none of them should appear wearing 
more than a Captain’s three stars and that they would all pretend to be officers of 
units and services in Chittagong who wanted jungle training. 


Imagine my astonishment when I got a message to say that one Brigadier 
and two Lieut.-Colonels were on their way up river in “ Barbara.” On their arrival 
at Banderban, out of the launch stepped three Second-Lieutenants! The Brigadier 
stayed two nights and then went off, but the other two “ Old Sweats” went all 
the way up river and then walked across the hills to the Arakan road. Their report 
of the river and country must have been pretty grim, because no more C.Os. 
arrived ; instead they sent all their company commanders who stayed to the end, 
had a very strenuous time, but did get to know thoroughly the country over which 
they might and did have to operate. The secret of their identity was very well 
kept. It was not until the advent of the first brigade in the middle of December 
that my troops had any inkling of what was toward. Security was not so good 
back in Chittagong, where an officer said to one of my company commanders who 
was returning from a course: “ There’s a rumour that a West African division is 
coming down to the Arakan ; did you ever hear such nonsense ? ” 


Everything was going quite nicely ; officers were cheerful, men contented and 
the sick rate heartening when the bombshell arrived. Into my office walked an 
Inland Water Transport officer asking permission to go up river, as he had been 
told to do a reconnaissance with a view to putting 400 tons of supplies into Mowdok 
by the middle of December. That was on gth or roth September. I gave him 
permission, bound him to silence as regards the object of his trip and then threw 
a fit. Here are some hard facts. Secrecy was essential if the Jap was not to get wind 
of the plan to put a division into the Kaladan ; if the division had to fight for Mowdok 
owing to the disclosure of plans, the force might never even reach the Kaladan. The 
river had for four or five months been carrying some 400 maunds of supplies once 
every two weeks ; it was now expected to carry an additional 16,800 maunds in just 
over two months. It seemed to me that the river would look like Boulter’s Lock 
on Ascot Sunday and everything would probably go up in smoke, including my 
pension. I entered a strong protest and at the same time suggested that, if the 
operation had to go through, it should be handed over to me at Dohazari and I 
would try to get it up river as quietly as possible and look after it when it got there. 
I did not want a lot of extraneous personnel and units cluttering up my river. If 
I wanted technical assistance I would ask for it. Well, it had to be and I took it on 
little realizing what I’d let myself and my staff in for. 


All supplies for Mowdok had to be transhipped at Tanchi into the smallest 
dug-outs, which were the only ones that could get through the rapids. It was asking 
for trouble to send perishables by these small boats, because at least 25 per cent. 
had to be written off as drowned or soaked beyond use. I could afford no margin 
for such losses owing to the time factor, so I had to arrange for all perishables ‘to 
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go up from Tanchi by coolie transport. This in turn meant breaking bulk down 
to 40-Ib. loads. I made my basic calculation on the following data :— 


Banderban to Tanchi and back, days ... Se in i al 14 
Average load of boat in maunds as ous de ug 8 
Days available less final trip to Mow dok an ne AE ee | 
Maundage to be lifted to Tanchi Jee “ded Bes Ae ... 16,800 
Tanchi to Mowdok and back by boat, days ... ae a * 4 
Tanchi to Mowdok and back by coolie, days ... oA iets ahs 6 
Weight of perishables in maunds Bee oe, ae “a ... 8,400 
Weight of non-perishables in maunds ... ‘ as ... 8,400 


If anyone likes to work it out they may. I did, me éidiid the answer beautiful 
in theory and damnable in practice. 

And so into being came the Sangu Merchant Navy and the Sangu Labour 
Brigade. The first was the only navy in the world where a shot across the bows 
meant ‘‘ get moving” instead of ‘‘ heave to.” The Labour Brigade consisted of 
platoons of thirty under a headman platoon commander. On paper there were 
one hundred platoons which absenteeism brought down to some 1,400 men. All 
that of course took time, which in a way was a good thing, for by the time that 
I was ready it had only just started to arrive at Dohazari. As it was, time was 
getting short and forward movement, with promise of a steady flow, eventually 
began with forty-three days to go. Things did not look too impossible and, having 
decentralized as much as possible, I sat back and said: “ Chello bhat.” 


CHOLERA, CORPSES AND COOLIES 


In the first week of November three seemingly unconnected and totally 
unforeseen things happened. A “ special force’ moved down from the Lushai Hills 
to Kaletwa on the Kaladan. The Japs from the Chin Hills advanced in some force 
against Haka and Falam in the Lushai Hills and thereby threatened Chittagong. 
The crews of the Sangu Merchant Navy brought an epidemic of cholera up the 
river. The special force, having arrived at Kaletwa, found that they were unable 
to feed themselves. Could their special rations be sent up the Sangu to Mowdok ? 
One more commitment on my sorely tried L. of C. There was quite a chance that 
the Japanese advance on Falam might coincide with an advance to the Sangu, 
and I was told that Mowdok was to be held at all costs. I moved the remainder of 
the battalion, less the administrative company, up to Mowdok by land and water. 
One more commitment yet for the poor L. of C. The advent of the dreaded cholera 
caused 700 and 300 coolies to down tools and loads and disappear on two consecutive 
days. The 700 dumped their loads all along the track from Tanchi to Mowdok 
and we had to go and pick them up. The river itself was littered with dead and 
dying Chittagonians. It looked as if the build-up was scuppered ! 


While the battalion moved up the river and over the border, about which more 
later, we rushed up vaccine and syringes and indulged in an orgy of jabbing every 
male Mugh on whom we could lay our hands as well as any boatmen who were not 
determined to die anyway. Between 800 and 1,000 coolies were eventually 
reassembled and things started to move again, albeit spasmodically, and with those 
lost days hanging over my head like a sword of Damocles. Anxious enquiries from 
the rear arrived continuously to which, with my tongue rather in my cheek, I sent 
soothing replies and then vented my spleen on my unfortunate subordinates down 
river who were already doing more than I could reasonably expect. 
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KALADANIA 
On receipt of orders that Mowdok was to be held at all costs I had, before 

leaving myself, ordered the company at Tanchi to pass through that at Mowdok, 
seize and hold Labawa and Satpaung and establish a junction point with Special 
Force who were now, for administrative convenience, at Daletme. Patrolling was 
to be intensive and offensive; no withdrawal without my personal permission. 
Those orders would, I hoped, give me the five days’ grace necessary to get me to 
Mowdok. Actually I got there in four days and was greeted with the news that 
two companies of Japs had attacked Special Force in Daletme and caused them 
to withdraw to the North. I did not believe that there were two companies of 
of Japs. The advanced party of B Company had just arrived in Mowdok and I 
sent off the company commander with a small patrol to reconnoitre and, if possible, 
reoccupy Daletme ; the remainder of the company to follow as soon as it arrived. 
The patrol did a record trip and found Daletme empty. They went into residence. 
I got the remainder of B Company off two days later and then proceeded to tidy 
up my young battlefield. To give me ample depth and ample warning as well as 
a striking force I disposed the battalion like this :— 

One platoon at Mangsan. 

B Company, less one platoon, at Daletme. 

One platoon at Kyaundauk, five miles South of Satpaung. 

A Company, less one platoon, at Satpaung. 

C Company, less one platoon, at Baungprei on the Pi Chaung. 

One platoon at Labawa. : 

Battalion, less three companies, at Mowdok. 


You will see from this that each forward company had at least one platoon in 
hand, and nowhere could the Jap approach Mowdok without getting between two 
if not three small but bloody-minded sub-units. The Royal Air Force very kindly 
and very accurately dropped two telephones and ten miles of wire on Satpaung 
and Mowdok, so I linked up Daletme-Satpaung-Kyaundauk and Baungprei-Mowdok. 
There was a W/T link between Mowdok and Satpaung. I found it a nice, tidy, 
comforting lay-out. A and B Companies had to fight for their forward posts, but 
got them without loss to themselves. Mangsan later staged a very successful 
ambush for which the Subadar who conceived and carried it out was given an 
immediate award of the Indian Distinguished Service Medal. I was now able to 
look over my shoulder again and glare at the supply problem. 


Every evening, as soon as I had digested the daily situation reports from 
forward detachments, I received the progress report and hurled abuse over the 
ether either because the tonnage at Mowdok and remaining at Tanchi did not add 
up to sense or because nothing had arrived that day. There were 100 tons reported 
in Mowdok on 1st December and then someone cheered me up with the news that 
what was in Mowdok was net tonnage while that reported in Tanchi was gross 
and the net tonnage to come was 175. I gave some more pep, with the result that 
boats and coolies began to come up river at the speed of cowboys in a film. Coolies 
were unloaded and hurled into emptied boats which in turn were hurled down the 
river. On 15th December at mid-day I took round a “()” representative of the 
West African division saying: ‘‘ Well, we’ve done it in time after all!” 


NIGERIAN, SIERRA LEONIAN AND GAMBIAN 
On the morning of roth December an aircraft dropped a packet into the jungle 
near Mowdok which was never found. Three days later my sepoys thought they 
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had got the horrors when into the camp marched one thousand negroes. You 
have all heard the sepoy’s reactions to the negro, so I won’t repeat them here. 
This party was the Nigerian Regiment of a West African brigade. It passed through 
to the Kaladan and took over from A and B Companies. At two days intervals 
came the Sierra Leone Regiment, who took over from the platoon of C Company 
in the Labawa area, and the Gambia Regiment who harboured in the vicinity of 
Mowdok. On 19th December Brigade Headquarters arrived and took over command 
of the whole area. It was then that I discovered that the missing air-dropped. 
packet was an operation order putting me in command of all four battalions until 
the Brigadier arrived. I don’t suppose I shall ever get four battalions to play 
with again. 
EPILOGUE 

It was over. We withdrew quietly to Banderban where Christmas was 
celebrated with the whole battalion together for -the first time in many, many 
months. Mental and physical reactions after a long period of strain were considerable, 
and I was glad that I couid take people’s minds off it by Christmas festivities, 
limited as they necessarily were. 


When I wrote this paper I gave it to one of my officers with journalistic 
experience to devil for me. He was with me the whole time and said he considered 
it a mass of understatement: that I had left out all about capsized boats and lost 
rations, about crossing raging torrents and being washed miles down stream, about 
the hundred and one personal ‘adventures of individual officers and men ‘during those 
months on the Sangu. They were not my adventures or misfortunes and I must 
leave their telling to someone else or some other time. In the closing words of the 
Lord Chancellor’s song in Iolanthe :— 

“The night has been long, 
Ditto, ditto my song, 
And thank goodness they’re both of them over.” 
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AIR ASPECTS OF THE CAMPAIGNS IN ITALY 
AND THE BALKANS 


By Arr Vice-MarsHat J. H. D’Avsiac, C.B., D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, 14th March, 1945, at 3 p.m. 


AIR MARSHAL SIR NorRMAN H. Bottomtey, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: Few men are as well qualified as Air Vice-Marshal D’Albiac to 
speak of the work of the Royal Air Force in the Mediterranean and in the Middle East 
generally during this war. The beginning of the War found him in command of the 
Royal Air Force in Palestine. In 1940 he took into Greece that small R.A.F. detachment 
which battled so gallantly against the enemy until Greece was overrun by the Germans 
in 1941. For his part in that campaign he was decorated by the King of Greece with 
the Greek Order of the Phoenix. After leaving Greece he took over command of the 
Royal Air Force in Iraq during the rebellion. To add further to his wide experience of 
modern war, he then commanded a Royal Air Force Group in Ceylon and had to meet 
the Japanese attacks on that island. After those varied experiences he-was Deputy 
Commander of the Tactical Air Forces in Italy from early in 1944. It is particularly 
of his observations and experiences in that theatre that he will speak to us to-day. 


LECTURE 


HEN the official history of the Air Forces in this war comes to be written, 

WV those air campaigns which were fought over the waters of the Mediter- 

ranean and the countries along its shores will undoubtedly occupy a 

prominent place. For not only has the Mediterranean air war been as hard-fought 

and as vital to ultimate victory as that in any other theatre, it has also been 

throughout most of its course a laboratory in which the processes of aerial warfare 
have been investigated and perfected. 

The strategy and tactics which have been employed in the Mediterranean 
theatre of operations are therefore, for this among other reasons, worth particular 
study. In a lecture I cannot hope to do more than indicate briefly the outlines of 
such strategy, and in any case my task is to deal only with one phase of the 
Mediterranean War—the campaign in Italy and the Balkans. 

The first phase, which opened at the entry of Italy into the War as a full 
belligerent in the Summer of 1940, closed with the mass surrender of German and 
Italians at Cape Bon, in Tunisia, in the early Summer of 1943, when enemy forces 
were finally eliminated from the African continent. The story of this chapter, in 
so far as it related to air action, was told by Air Marshal Sir Peter Drummond in a 
lecture which he delivered to this Institution last year and which was subsequently 
published in your JournaL. In that lecture Air Marshal Drummond dealt with 
the air war in the Mediterranean from its opening phase until the fall of Tripoli, 
with a glance at the subsequent campaign in Tunisia. I propose to carry his story 
a stage further and to sketch the air aspect of the Mediterranean war from the 
moment when the battles were directed towards the European shore. 


My lecture covers the period from the commencement of the assault by the 
Allies on Hitler’s fortress of Europe, in the early Summer of 1943, until the beginning 
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of the Winter of 1944. To the Mediterranean forces was given the honour of 
making the breach in those formidable walls. The story merges later into the 
general pattern of several assaults on the fortress of Europe from different directions. 
But for a time the forces which hopped on to the stepping-stone islands of Pantellaria 
and Sicily, and then set foot firmly in Italy, were the only fully-organized assault 
troops of the Allies to fight on the European continent. Similarly, although the skies 
of Europe were thickening with great Allied air formations which had not ceased 
to operate over continental territory since the very beginning of the War, the Mediter- 
ranean Allied Air Force was the first to set down its airfields again on continental 
soil and to base itself within the walls. 


You will appreciate that, in the short time at my disposal, I can do little more 
than touch on the highlights of the air campaign in the hope that the general overall 
pattern will thus emerge. 


STRATEGY 


Now what were the main strategic objects of our armed forces in the Mediter- 
ranean theatre at this time ? There were, I would suggest, five such objects :— 

(i) To clear for all time the enemy threat, from the air and from the sea, to 
our Mediterranean shipping lanes. 

(ii) To hasten the final defeat of Italy. 

(iii) To establish forward airfields in order to strengthen and extend the 
strategical bombing assault which was already being carried out from the United 
Kingdom against war industries and oil targets in Germany and the occupied 
countries. 

(iv) To increase our assistance to the Resistance Groups in the Balkan countries, 
both by direct intervention in their battles and also by dropping from the air further 
supplies of arms, ammunition and food. 

(v) To contain in the Mediterranean theatre as large a proportion as possible 
of the fighting strength of Germany. It was thought that, if this could be done 
to some purpose, it would materially assist the invasion of France from the North- 
West, as in the event it did. 


Given the strategic objects, therefore, the pattern of the campaign to be fought 
became clear and unavoidable. An invasion of Italy was essential Let us now see 
what parts the Allied Air Forces in the Mediterranean could best. play in this 
undertaking. I suggest they were as follows :— 

(i) First and always the most important in any combined operations, particularly 
if amphibious operations are visualized, the neutralization and destruction of 
the German and Italian air forces opposed to us, by air combat and by attacks on 
airfields, installations and aircraft factories within our range. 


(ii) Co-operation with the Navy in eliminating German and Italian sea-going 
craft, by anti-shipping sweeps and strikes, anti-submarine operations, attacks on 
U-boat bases and docks, and escorts to our convoys. 

(iii) Support of Army operations, including close support in all its forms, attacks 
on enemy communications, air cover for assault operations and support for partisan 
operations. 


(iv) Strategic bombing. 
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These were the main tasks of the Allied Air Forces, supplemented of course 
by the perhaps less spectacular though highly important jobs of long-range photo- 
graphic reconnaissance, air defence of our bases, troop carrying, air supply and 
evacuation, and air-sea rescue. 


AIR ORGANIZATION 


Unlike the early days in the Western Desert and Greece, the air forces which 
the Allies disposed in North-West Africa at the opening of this phase of the campaign 
were considerably ‘stronger than those available to the Axis Powers. For the 
invasion of Sicily we had a front-line strength of about 4,000 aircraft. The total 
strength of the Germans and Italians in the Mediterranean, on the other hand, was 
estimated to be just under 3,000 aircraft ; but only about half this number were 
available to the enemy to oppose us directly in our forthcoming operations, the 
remainder being stationed in southern France, northern Italy and the Balkans. 


At the close of the North African campaign, all Allied air forces in North Africa 
and the Western Desert were reorganized and grouped under the Air Commander-in- 
Chief into three subordinate functional commands as follows :— 


(i) North-West African Tactical Air Force, whose task it was to provide close 
support for the armies in the field. 

(ii) The North-West African Coastal Air Force, which co-operated with the 
Navy in their work, and provided the air defence of our bases and installations 
both by day and by night and air-sea rescue. 

(iii) The North-West African Strategical Air Force which contained the strate- 
gical heavy bombers. 

Our forces were truly Allied. Composed in the main of American and British 
formations, controlled by staffs unon which officers of both nationalities were 
intermingled without any distinction on that count, the Allied forces were 
organized and fought as a single unit. Not only was it an example of perfect 
collaboration between Allies; it was a fusion of their leadership, their organizing 
ability and their fighting strength into a single most powerful force. 


PRELIMINARIES TO ASSAULT ON SICILY 


As a preliminary to the assault on Sicily itself, it was necessary to reduce two 
small intervening islands, Pantellaria and Lampedusa. The objects of these attacks 
were two-fold, first to remove any chance of early warning to the enemy of the 
approach of the Sicily assault, and in the case of Pantellaria to provide us with 
additional fighter airfield accommodation within comfortable range of our objective. 
In order to avoid unnecessary casualties, it was planned to reduce this island’s 
coastal defences by “ saturation bombing ” supplemented by naval bombardment, to 
prepare the way for a sea-borne assault. From 18th May to 11th June, therefore, 
Pantellaria was subjected to ever-increasing air attack, supplemented by fire from 
warships. At noon on 11th June (D-day for the assault, but before the assault 
forces reached the shore) the island surrendered. Over 5,600 sorties had been flown 
against it and 6,570 tons of bombs dropped. 


After the surrender of Pantellaria, the full weight of the Allied air effort was 
switched against Lampedusa, which surrendered two days later. That island 
surrendered as soon as it could establish contact with our forces, and it was known 
afterwards that it had been wishing to surrender before the attack commenced. 
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The Air Commander-in-Chief had yet another motive in this attempt to reduce 
Pantellaria largely by air assault. Little experience had been gained up to that time 
of the effect of mass air bombardment on heavily defended fortifications, and we 
needed test-bench information as to its possibilities. After the island had fallen, 
therefore, experts subjected the damage to a minute inspection, enquiring scientifically 
into the effect of bombing on concrete shelters and emplacements, gun positions 
and so forth. The information thus obtained proved of immense assistance in the 
planning of future operations, and notably in that of the forthcoming invasion of 
France which had to contend with the strong German fortifications along the 
Normandy coast-line. 


Simultaneously, the true prelude to the assault on Sicily itself was taking place. 
This occupied a period of six weeks, between mid-May and the end of June, during 
which time strong air operations were sustained both from North Africa and by 
Britain-based bombers, with the object of neutralizing as far as possible the enemy 
build-up in general in the central Mediterranean. Airfields, ports, submarine bases 
in southern Italy, Sicily and Sardinia, together with communications across the 
Messina Straits and industrial targets in central and northern Italy, all came in for 
attack. Then, in the first nine days of July, the assault was not only stepped up in 
power but was largely concentrated on enemy airfields in Sicily. As a result of the 
attacks, a large proportion of the enemy aircraft was destroyed either on the ground 
or in the air before the actual operation on the ground had even started. During 
an attack on 5th July, for instance, by roo Fortresses against the main airfield at 
Gerbini, 50 enemy aircraft were destroyed of the total of 54 standing on the ground. 
On the same day the enemy chose to send about roo fighters into the air to intercept 
one of our raids ; the attempt cost him 35 fighters destroyed for our loss of two American 
bombers—our neutralization of the enemy air force was well under way. The actual 
destruction of enemy aircraft, however, was not the only object achieved. Inaddition, 
many of their squadrons were withdrawn to the mainland of Italy as most of the 
airfields were put out of action and could not be used. 


THE ASSAULT ON SICILY 


Then came the moment of trial. Shortly before midnight on the night of 
gth/1oth July, 1943, airborne landings, employing approximately 350 aircraft under 
the control of Troop Carrier Command, were made in the Syracuse area and in the 
Ponte de Olive area. The bombers of the Tactical Air Force operated in conjunction 
with these operations with diversionary attacks in the Catania area, as well as bombing 
attacks in the vicinity of the dropping zones, and the provision of navigation markers. 
Night-flying Hurricanes from Malta were also employed to assist by shooting at 
searchlights in the dropping zones and along the routes of the transport aircraft. 
Unfortunately, the glider operations in the Syracuse area were adversely affected 
by an unexpectedly strong wind from the North-West which caused some of the 
gliders, to be cast off too soon, and a proportion landed in the sea, or just on shore. 
This reduced the effectiveness of the venture in that sector, but in the central sector 
the operation went as planned. This was the largest airborne operation yet attempted 
by Allied forces and, bearing in mind the limited experience of the crews-of the 
transport aircraft, the result was satisfactory but not emphatically successful. Again, 
however, much experience and data were obtained which were invaluable to us for 
our future airborne commitments. 

Following the airborne landings, the sea-borne landings along the coast between 
Syracuse and Licata proceeded according to plan and our troops got ashore without 
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much opposition. The only serious enemy air opposition was against American 
shipping off Gela and Licata, and the success of our air plan may be gauged by the 
fact that although the loss of shipping on D-1 and D-day was expected to be something 
like 300 ships, in the event only twelve were successfully attacked from the air 
during this period. But the most notable result of our air superiority was that no 
enemy reconnaissance aircraft were allowed to sight the converging convoys, 
consisting of approximately 2,800 ships, and complete tactical surprise was achieved. 


The successes achieved by the land forces in occupying enemy landing grounds 
and the speed with which they were made serviceable enabled the move of air forces 
to Sicily to begin as early as D+3 Day. On 13th July a wing of fighters méved into 
Pachino. During the next three days six more squadrons moved to Comiso and 
six squadrons moved to Licata and Ponte Clive. Thereafter the transfer of Tactical 
Air Force units from Malta and Africa to Sicily took place at regular intervals in 
accordance with the air plan, and full air support to the advancing land forces was 
given without a break. 

This rapid preparation and development of airfields was to become a recognized 
feature of the whole Italian campaign and greatly facilitated our task of providing 
immediate and close co-operation with our ground troops. Great credit is due to 
those skilled engineers, both American and British, for their work. 


As a result of our continued bombing attacks and the rapid advance of our land 
forces, the enemy could only use two airfields in Sicily, and by D+11 Day enemy 
air activity from Sicilian bases, never very effective during this campaign, ceased 
for good. Except for a few bombing attacks off the beaches, on Bizerta and later on 
Palermo, the enemy bomber force was completely ineffective. Some success was 
achieved by small numbers of fighter-bombers in the forward areas. But our 
continuous attacks on his airfields and communications, together with the constant air 
cover provided over the assault convoys, beaches and battle area, prevented the 
enemy air force from effectively influencing the outcome of the campaign. In fact, 
in Sicily the enemy lost the initiative in the air and was never, except locally in the 
Aegean for a short phase, to regain it in the Mediterranean. 


WorK OF THE BOMBERS 


In the ground operations, the fighters and fighter-bombers of the Tactical Air 
Force took their full share of co-operation. The main air interest at this stage of 
the Sicilian battle lay, however, in the work of the bombers, both heavy and medium, 
operating for the most part not over Sicily at all, but over the Italian mainland. 
The object of this operation, which was to be repeated in greater complexity and 
strength later on, is worth a short analysis here, since it set the pattern. It was 
intended to confine the enemy’s fighting strength to that which he already held in 
the immediate battle area, and to prevent his reinforcing from outside. 


It was appreciated that the best method of achieving this aim would be to strike 
at his communications before they reached Sicily. Southern Italy therefore became 
the target-in-chief. Apart from attacks on airfields in that area, back to which 
the enemy fighter force had been driven, the docks and marshalling yards at Naples 
took the first blows, which increased in intensity to a climax on 17th July. The 
marshalling yards were attacked in the morning by Fortresses, and again twice in 
the afternoon. By evening most of the town lay covered in a heavy cloud of black 
smoke. 
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BoMBING OF ROME 


Two days later came an attack of great importance. In spite of the political 
and religious factors involved, there was no bilking the fact that Rome itself was 
being used by the enemy for military purposes of the first importance. In the 
district of the Tobenelli steel plant was placed considerable heavy industry devoted 
to war production. The Lorenzo and Littorio marshalling yards and railway instal- 
lations were two of the focal points for the transport of war materials and reinforce- 
ments southwards towards the battle area—and military aircraft were using the 
Ciampino airfield. 

After careful consideration, therefore, it was decided that these military targets 
must be bombed. The citizens of Rome were warned in advance, and on the morning 
of 19th July, 270 Fortresses and Liberators carried out the momentous bombing. 
Their targets were the railway yards and the Tobenelli steel plant district. In the 
afternoon 321 medium bombers with fighter escort attacked the airfield. From the 
whole operation two bombers were lost. Photographs showed clearly that the 
bombing had been excellent and that, except to a few buildings in the immediate 
vicinity of the Lorenzo yards, no damage had been done to the city of Rome itself. 
This was confirmed subsequently when we examined the damage on the ground. 


Not only on land were the enemy communications being so severely interrupted. 
Throughout this period excellent though less spectacular work was being done by 
the Coastal Air Force against enemy supply shipping. In the first week alone of the 
Sicilian invasion, aircraft of this force sank two merchant ships and a tanker, probably 
sank two more merchant ships and damaged seven other vessels, including a destroyer. 


In spite of this constant disruption of their lines of reinforcements and supply, 
however, the German troops in Sicily fought hard and well with the material they 
had to hand. The final result, however, could not long be delayed and towards the 
end of the month they were seen to be getting out. 


FINAL PHASE IN SICILY 


The chief function of the air forces in the final phase of the Sicilian campaign 
was to disrupt the German evacuation. The long term bombing of supply routes 
on the mainland of Italy, however, continued. Naples was attacked several times, 
the railway yards and rail and road bridges in the foot of Italy were bombed again 
and again, and on 13th August great damage was done in another heavy assault on 
military targets in Rome, but the most intense air effort was directed against the 
evacuation itself. Heavy, medium and fighter-bombers all took part, and Allied 
naval forces added their strength to the air assault against shipping. Nevertheless, 
it is necessary to record that the Germans succeeded in getting away from Sicily to 
the mainland a considerable proportion of their men and equipment. This was due 
to a combination of several factors, the orderly and methodical order of the evacua- 
tion, the heavy scale of the anti-aircraft, and coastal gun defence, the good morale 
of the German troops and their callous use of their Italian allies to screen their own 
movements. 


In spite of this partial suceess in getting out, however, the fact remained that 
a large and strongly fortified island, well equipped with defensive positions and air- 
fields and adequately garrisoned, had been assaulted from air and sea and reduced 
by Allied forces in five and a half weeks. Air action played a considerable part in 
this rapid and most successful operation. Apart from their actual participation in 
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the land and sea operations, the Allied Air Forces destroyed 740 enemy aircraft in 
the air, for a loss to themselves of about half that number in air combat and from 
all other causes. In addition to that, the enemy air forces left behind, battered and 
broken on the bombed airfields of Sicily, a further 1,100 of their aircraft, of which 
more than half were German aircraft of the Luftwaffe. Sicily was only an outer 
bastion of Fortress Europe, but the speed and success with which the bastion had 
been captured promised well for the assault on the main fortress walls which was 
soon to follow. 


There was now a breathing space of some fifteen days, from 18th August to 
2nd September. The Allied armies were re-grouping in Sicily after their strenuous 
and magnificent effort and preparing themselves for the heavy tasks that lay ahead 
of them; but there was to be no breathing space for the Allied naval forces which 
‘were sending their heavy ships to bombard key points in the toe of Italy, nor for the 
Allied air forces which had to intensify, in that short period of a fortnight, the 
softening-up process to precede the assault upon the Italian mainland. 


Much of the work against the enemy air forces had diminished in importance 
and necessity. The enemy airfields in southern Italy, for example, had been so 
plastered already that operations against them could be relaxed, being confined for 
the most part to attacks on the group of airfields at Foggia where the main units 
of the enemy air forces were grouped. Similarly, the air effort against enemy shipping 
and submarines in the Central Mediterranean was not so heavy as before, simply 
because there were fewer enemy ships and submarines at sea. 


The chief softening task, however, was a stiffening up of the air assault upon the 
enemy lines of communication and particularly upon the Italian railway system. 
It should be remembered that most of the war supplies necessary to the enemy were 
neither available nor manufactured in Italy. For example, practically all the oil 
and coal, as well as munitions required by the German armies, had to be moved into 
Italy from the North, and the bulk of these had to come by rail since the Navy and 
ourselves denied to the Italian merchant ships free use of the coastal routes. 


Now the railway gates into Italy from the North are restricted in number and 
confined by mountains. Half of all railway traffic goes through the Brenner Pass, 
one third of it is taken by the two Swiss lines through St. Gothard and Simplon, 
and most of the rest goes by the eastern routes via Tarvisio and Postumia. One 
object of our strategic bombing therefore was to interdict those railway entrances to 
the country. It was an object which was to receive more attention later in the 
campaign, but even during the days preparatory to our land assault on Italy there was 
one raid by heavy bombers which, by cutting bridges and tracks South of the Brenner 
Pass, temporarily blocked all rail traffic by that route. 


Farther South, however, the railway system became much more important to 
our immediate purposes. There are three main lines, one along each coast and the 
Bologna-Rome line in the middle, each of which passes through at least one of three 
bottle-necks. The western and the central lines converge at Rome, and again at 
Naples. The bottle-neck for the eastern line is at Foggia. The marshalling yards 
at Rome and Naples had been so severely handled during the Sicilian campaign that 
there was no urgent need to do more than bomb smaller centres around those cities. 
So the heaviest attacks were directed against the junctions at Foggia. Lesser forma- 
tions went to Pisa, farther North along the West coast. Meanwhile the medium 
bombers ranged along the enemy’s supply lines, causing damage in small attacks 
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that added up to an impressive total. By the last day of the “ breathing space,” 
reconnaissance was able to report that practically all the main lines leading 
to the foot of Italy were blocked, although the enemy was making feverish efforts 
to repair them. It was an impressive curtain raiser. 


INVASION OF ITALY 


In the early hours of 31rd September, the fourth anniversary of Britain’s entry 
into the War, Allied armies crossed the Straits of Messina and set foot on the soil 
of continental Europe. Neither on the ground nor in the air did the enemy offer 
serious opposition and it was clear that the Germans were holding back their defence 
in the mountains. During that first week, therefore, our bridgeheads were firmly 
established in the toe of Italy, and much of our bombing effort was directed against 
the enemy air forces in the Naples area. 


That brings us to 8th September and the momentous happenings of that day 
andthe next. On 8th September the Italian Government surrehdered unconditionally 
to the Allies, and in the early hours of the following day the 6th United States and 
roth British Corps of the Allied Fifth Army made a landing at Salerno, just South 
of Naples. On the same day the rst British Airborne Division established a bridge- 
head at Taranto in the Italian heel. 


The implications of those two days were tremendous. The small bridgehead 
on the toe had been expanded to a major assault at three points. The bulk of the 
fighting forces of Italy were no longer opposed to us, and we were left to engage only 
the Germans and a small number of die-hard Fascists in that country. The small 
wheel had been knocked off the Axis chariot. The Allied commanders in the 
Mediterranean theatre were, however, under no illusions about the sternness of the 
battles that nevertheless lay ahead, since the Germans at that time disposed of 
some eighteen of their own divisions in Italy of whom about half were Panzers or 
Panzer Grenadiers. 


In spite of the Italian surrender, the landing at Salerno was a fiercely contested 
operation. The Germans had replaced the Italian coast defenders, and had correctly 
estimated the factors which Jed to our choosing Salerno as a landing area. Enemy 
ground reaction was, therefore, more violent than at any previous amphibious 


obstacle. The point of assault lay so far from the Sicilian airfields that fighter cover 
by single-engined aircraft was uneconomical and difficult to provide. This 
difficulty was overcome partly by fitting long-range tanks to the Spitfires and 
Lightnings and partly by using naval Seafires from aircraft carriers. In this manner, 
the assault convoys were taken across without loss and given formidable fighter 
protection from the quite severe enemy air attempts on them as they lay off the 
beaches. Although the enemy did manage to score a few successes, particularly 
with the radio-controlled bomb, the results he did achieve had little effect on the 
operation as a whole. The enemy’s lack of initiative is all the more remarkable 
when the proximity of his airfields to the landing area is considered, together with the 
ease with which he could concentrate from other areas. 


One immediate result of the Salerno landings was that things went well for the 
Allies elsewhere. Taranto, and soon the heel of Italy, were speedily occupied without 
great opposition. In the toe the enemy started to pull out hastily, offering for the 
first time those targets of roads crowded with transport which were to become a 
feature of later operations. The 29th Panzer’Grenadiers and the 26th Panzers, 


operation. As far as the air was concerned, the Salerno landings presented one grave | 
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pulling back to reinforce the Naples area, were bombed and strafed by Kittyhawks 
and Bostons guided to their targets by columns of black smoke along the roads. 
By the end of the first day 90 vehicles had been destroyed and 130 damaged. 


At Salerno, soon after the landing, the enemy launched a counter-attack which 
threatened to cut our forces into two and to jeopardize the whole operation. For 
three days the situation was critical, and an emergency call was made for all available 
support, both from the air and the sea. Almost the entire strength of the Allied 
air forces—heavy bombers, medium bombers, fighter-bombers and strafing fighters— 
carried out a mass bombardment of the communications behind the enemy lines 
and the German troop concentrations. At the same time the big guns of the fleets 
added their weight from positions just off shore. The most critical day on the ground, 
14th September, was also the day of the greatest air effort. The Luftwaffe was able 
to put up almost no opposition by then and the German troops had to take, day and 
night, the full bombing strength which we could bring to bear, together with the 
very heavy naval bombardment from off shore. 

By 15th September, the weight of the bombardment began to tell; the initiative 
passed slowly from the enemy to the Fifth Army. In the South the Eighth Army 
was pushing forward towards a hoped-for junction, but was greatly hindered by 
mines and demolitions. On that day the bombardment was maintained with just 
as great an intensity on targets in the battlefield. Those bombardments, stated 
General Alexander, prevented the enemy’s concentration of the necessary forces to 
continue his large scale counter-attacks. 


CAPTURE OF NAPLES 


The crisis was ended. The following day the Eighth and Fifth Armies joined up 
at Salerno which, no longer an isolated bridgehead, became the left flank of the Allied 
line, which soon linked up clean across the ankle of Italy. All three points of Allied 
invasion had been joined into one fighting front. Shortly afterwards the Eighth 
Army took Foggia, the enemy’s main air base. On 28th September, the Fifth 
Army broke into the Naples plain with armoured units, and on 1st October they 
entered the city. 

This advance had been helped by the fact that during the most difficult days 
Allied aircraft had flown into the beachhead at Salerno and operated from landing 
strips, at times under shell fire, which had been hastily constructed. Seafires of the 
Fleet Air Arm were in first on 12th September, and Warhawks and Spitfires of the 
Tactical Air Force moved in two days later, to be followed shortly by light bombers. 
From the 17th onwards, however, enemy air activity was cut by at least two-thirds 
and our protective patrols, though still considerable, could be somewhat reduced. 
The strategic bombers could revert to their assault on the communication targets 
farther afield, particularly on road junctions and bridges to the North and East of 
Naples, in order to hinder the German withdrawal. 

There was also another most interesting target for the bombers. In the last 
weeks of September the Germans had started to evacuate first Sardinia, using 
Corsica as a stepping stone, then Corsica itself. Air assault did a great deal to speed 
them on their way. 


COMMENTS 


At this point I should like to pause for a moment to review the general picture 
of the Italian invasion. It is an apt point at which to pause, for the campaign itself 
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was slowing down. After the Allies had occupied Naples and the Foggia plain, 
enemy resistance grew more and more stubborn in a slow yielding of ground to the 
northward. The story for our armies became one of grim fighting up the calf of 
Italy, always with a swift river—the Volturno, the Trigno, the Sangro—running 
directly across their paths, and with one mountain ridge after another to be overcome. 
The enemy did everything in their power to delay the advance. The German 
rearguards fought bitterly and with great skill, taking advantage of every defensive 
position, and the whole terrain amounted to little more than defensive lines of natural 
defences. These were augmented by minefields and widespread demolitions. By 
the end of October, for instance, the slowly retreating Germans had demolished a 
total of something like 600 bridges, almost every one of which crossed a river or 
ravine which was extremely difficult to pass. Besides all this, Winter was setting 
in—a Winter of a severity surprising to people accustomed to think of Italy as a 
land of sunshine. Obviously, air activity was by that time much reduced; enemy 
air activity was practically nil. We ourselves maintained operations whenever 
weather permitted, operations which conformed to much the normal pattern, mainly 
close air co-operation with the Allied armies in the immediate battle zones and an 
assault on communications and airfields farther back. 


There was perhaps some disappointment at the time at this inevitable slowing 
down during the Winter. Yet one could reasonably ask how much, if at all, the 
original strategic objects of the campaign, which you will remember I enumerated 
as five, had already been accomplished ? 


The answer to that question was most encouraging. One object had been to 
all intents and purposes achieved, namely, the defeat of Italy. A second, the safety 
of our Mediterranean shipping lanes was well on the way to being accomplished. 
A considerable part of the German Army was being contained in Italy and could not 
be diverted to any other theatres and finally, and immensely important to us, the 
acquisition of bases on the Italian mainland, from which our heavy bombers could 
operate with comparative ease over areas of south-western Germany and satellite 
countries hitherto difficult of access, had been achieved. 


The Strategical Air Force was soon firmly established on the fine group of landing 
fields around Foggia. From then on, although they continued to assist the land 
campaign as and when they were required, their primary task was the strategic 
bombing of German industry in Europe, and the acquisition of bases in Italy to do 
this was one of the main objects of the campaign. In November, 1943, the big two- 
way bombing of Germany’s war production started, and throughout the Winter, 
Spring and Summer of 1944, these attacks were gradually stepped up in strength 
and frequency. An account of the work of the Mediterranean Allied Strategical 
Air Force could easily form a lecture on its own, but with the time I have at my dis- 
posal all I can say is that the damage inflicted on such targets as the Ploesti oilfields, 
the aircraft factories at Augsburg and Klagenfurt, the ball-bearing and other factories 
in northern Italy and southern France, and many marshalling yards in Germany 
and her satellites have been a very real and important contribution towards victory 
and shortening the length of the War. 


CAMPAIGN FOR ROME 


Now, I am going to skip the rest of 1943 and come to the New Year, not because 
the fighting during those months, though a virtual stalemate, was unworthy of 
attention, but simply in deference to the length of time a lecture may reasonably 
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occupy. I am going to jump from the capture of Naples to the campaign to seize 
Rome. The stabilization of the line North of Naples was due primarily to the ideal 
nature of the country for defensive fighting. It was decided, therefore, to attempt to 
dislodge the enemy by an amphibious landing between the front line and Rome. 


The air support for the actual landing followed the normal pattern—close fighter 
cover over the convoys and beaches, and support for our troops on shore. By 
nightfall on D-day the ports of Anzio and Nettuno were in our hands. At once the 
value of our heavy attacks on communications became apparent. Try as they 
would, although they defended every yard fanatically, the enemy were unable to 
gather sufficient forces for an immediate counter-attack. Eleven days passed before 
they had assembled sufficient material to become truly aggressive, a further week 
before they became threatening, and they were unable to make an all-out attempt to 
reduce the bridgehead until a period of twenty-four days had elapsed from the day 
of the landings. Then a similar situation developed as at Salerno, and the enemy’s 
attacks were sufficiently threatening to demand the full support of all available 
air forces and warships to help our hard-pressed troops. After a critical period of ten 
days, during which very heavy bombing attacks were delivered, it became clear 
that the enemy hopes of their eliminating the Anzio bridgehead had by then evaporated. 


A period of stalemate then set in. On either side activity was confined to artil- 
lery fire, patrols and raids. It had been planned to operate aircraft from the beach- 
head as soon as possible. The enemy, however, contained the beach-head to such 
a small area that all parts of it were under shell fire and, although a squadron was 
flown in soon after the landing, the airfield was under visual observation and the 
squadron had to be withdrawn. Air support thereafter for several weeks had to be 
provided from behind the Fifth Army front. This entailed delay in arrival of air 
support and was expensive in effort, which was especially awkward as the available 
enemy air effort was now concentrated on the beach-head and the supply ships 
unloading off shore, leaving the main battle-front practically free from all enemy 
air activity, except for reconnaissance. 

The same somewhat disappointing position of stalemate on the ground had also 
arisen on the main Fifth Army front, where Cassino was the stumbling block. Cassino 
was a bolt in the Gustav line, and its position at the entrance to the valley leading 
to Rome, surmounted by that natural fortress of Monte Cassino, the towering Abbey 
Hill topped by the famous Benedictine monastery, gave to the German defenders 
every possible benefit, to which they clung with great tenacity. 

After a great deal of consideration, and after having tried all other means, the 
Commander-in-Chief reluctantly decided that, as a preliminary to a further ground 
assault, the strongest possible bombing would have to be directed against the Abbey 
which, in spite of its religious significance, was being used by the Germans as a 
strongpoint, providing unrivalled observation over the whole battlefield. After 
due warning had been given to any civilian inhabitants who might have been there, 
the attack was delivered and the Monastery demolished. In spite of this, however, 
the capture of the hill and town did not follow immediately. This was due to many 
factors, including the toughness of the fortifications and defenders themselves 
and the appalling weather conditions which prevailed soon after our ground attack 
went in. Certainly the bombing reduced the place to ruins, but with determined 
defenders a building in ruins can sometimes offer even better possibilities for defence 
than when standing, and in spite of heroic and determined attacks by our troops 
on the ground, Cassino and its Abbey remained in enemy hands. 
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The position of stalemate continued until 11th May when, after secretly moving 
the bulk of the Eighth Army over from the eastern flank, General Alexander launched 
a full-scale offensive between Cassino and the coast which was to lead to the capture 
of Rome. In the air, however, as is usually the case, the operation had started 
considerably earlier—two months, to be precise. 


Our main effort had been designed to interdict, over a period of two months 
until D-day, all railway and shipping movement from a line East and West through 
Florence southward to the battle zone below Rome. Not only would this gravely 
hamper the enemy in building up his supplies to meet our assault upon Rome and 
force him to use up much of his dwindling stock of petrol, but, directly he should 
be forced to retreat, it would confine his movement to the roads, where it would be 
at the mercy of our air forces, provided they had, as there was no doubt they would 


have, practically unchallenged command of the air. 


This operation was a Tactical Air Force operation and undertaken largely by 
medium and fighter-bombers. The Strategic Air Force assisted by bombing farther 
North in the Apennines and the Po valley, and the Coastal Air Force harassed coastal 
shipping supply lines, but the control of the operation itself was left to the Tactical 
Air Force. General Alexander agreed that this extensive interdiction would be a 
valuable contribution to his forthcoming operations and in consequence ordered 
that, during this period, close support work for the battle fronts should be reduced 


to a minimum. 


The terrain over which the operation was conducted was particularly suitable 
for our purpose. On each side of the central ridge of mountains there run East-West 
valleys and rivers, often ravines of the most precipitous kind. Over these barriers, 
the Italians had been forced to use the greatest engineering skill to construct their 
road and rail communications. They had had to build an enormous number of 
bridges, viaducts and tunnels, all of which were extremely vulnerable to air attack, 


‘particularly the bridges. 


The Germans, helped by forced Italian labour, were extraordinarily quick and 
expert at repair work, so in order to make the operation a success, the routes not 
only had to be cut completely, but kept cut. By the end of March the number of 
cuts made in a day in the enemy’s communications had reached an average of 25, 
which rose to 75 a day by mid-May, and once topped 100. During most of the 
period of the operation no through rail traffic approached nearer to Rome than 50 
miles, and usually not nearer than 125 miles. This satisfactory position had 
been reached when General Alexander’s offensive was launched on 11th May. Once 
it had started, much of the Tactical air effort reverted to the actual battle zone 


but the operations were nevertheless continued. 


The offensive on the ground went well. The French were soon storming through 
the mountains, the Americans on the left flank were pushing up the coast, and on 
18th May the long-disputed town of Cassino fell to a British encircling movement 
and the Poles stormed the heights of the Monastery fortifications. A few days later, 
the forces in the Anzio bridgehead struck outwards and on 4th June, four years to 
the day after the evacuation of the British Army from Dunkirk and two days before 
Allied forces set foot once more on Normandy soil, the Axis capital of Rome fell 
into our hands, the Germans being too intent on retreat to offer any serious defence 
of the city, which was thus saved from the destruction of battle. 
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ADVANCE NORTH OF ROME 


With 20,000 prisoners by that time counted in the bag, General Alexander 
pushed straight on to pursue the enemy retreating to the North. The predicament 
in which the Germans found themselves was just that for which we had hoped. It 
followed inevitably from the air operations. Cuts in the railways and bridges, 
which could have been repaired while the battlefront lay static, had now largely 
to be abandoned. . Seizing any form of transport that would move, the Germans 
were forced on to the roads which, hemmed in as many of them were by. mountains, 
provided grand targets for medium bombers, fighter-bombers and strafing fighters, 
Immense destruction was wrought. The roads of Italy, particularly those North of 
Rome, along which the retreat was hastened, still bear witness to it. Pushed into 
the ditches lie the remains of burnt, shattered and twisted convoys. Often one 
can still see the method of attack—the leading and the tail vehicles of a convoy 
struck to block both exits, and then the whole convoy taken at leisure. 


Harassed and destroyed in this way, the enemy columns retreated ever more 
and more hastily. The retreat spread from the West coast of Italy to the East, 
and the Allied forces started to move, scarcely opposed, along large stretches of the 
Adriatic coast. Towards the end of June, however, the Germans had pulled their 
organization together a little more firmly, and resistance began to stiffen. 
But whatever the German troops performed they had to carry out under an intense 
attack from the air and with little support from the Luftwaffe. At the crucial 
times, the Italian skies witnessed the flight of scarcely a German aircraft in a day. 
Nevertheless, it was clear that the Germans intended to make their way back to 
the Gothic line defences as reluctantly as possible. This they achieved by staging 
heavy rearguard actions and by plentiful use of mines and demolitions. 


A further factor in slowing down our advance was the decision taken to stage 
a landing in the South of France. It had been hoped to chase the German armies in 
Italy across the Po valley before the Winter set in. To do so would have necessitated 
the continued employment of the full strength available in that theatre. It was an 
ambition, however, that had to be waived in the interests of grand strategy of the 
war in Europe asa whole. Once the decision was taken to carry out the new project, 
the speed and scope of purely Italian operations necessarily suffered, for the majority 
of the sea, land and air forces to make the landings in the South of France had to be 
found from the Italian theatre and were withdrawn for training for their forthcoming 
operation. 

INVASION OF SOUTHERN FRANCE 


It is rather outside the scope of this lecture to describe the landing in Southern 
France, but as most of the air forces employed in the operation were part of the 
Mediterranean Command and the operation was planned and conducted by that 
Command, I might give a very brief summary of the part played by the air forces, 
The general pattern of air operations was very much the same as it had been in our 
other successful landings—first of all, neutralization of enemy air forces by attacks 
on airfields, then attacks against communications, being careful to avoid giving any 
early indication as to where the iancing was to take place, and attacks on harbours 
and U-boat pens to neutralize possible enemy naval reaction, A few days before 
D-day, the bombing was brought nearer in, to the actual landing areas and airfields, 
and to the coastal guns and defences likely to interfere with our assault. During 
the night prior to D-day, airborne forces were dropped behind the assault beaches 
and, as soon as it was light, fighter-bomber support was given to our forces going 
E 
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ashore. Throughout, of course, the normal fighter cover over the assault convoys 
and beaches was provided by night and day. The operation was highly successful 
and, with the valuable support of the Maguis, our forces rapidly established them- 
selves on shore and soon joined up with their comrades of the “‘ second front ”’ in 
north-western France. 


ATTACK ON GOTHIC LINE 


To return to Italy. As I said, the demands for the landing in southern France 
had serious repercussions on our campaign in Italy and enabled the Germans to 
slow up their withdrawal and get firmly established in their Gothic Line defences. 
General Alexander, however, in spite of his weakened resources, still clung tenaciously 
to the offensive and, by means of another of his famous rapid and secret strategic 
concentrations, struck the Germans where they had least expected it, on the right 
flank this time, and broke through their defences. This penetration of a line which 
the Germans had every reason to imagine was sufficiently formidable to hold us up 
throughout the Winter and to give their tired forces a well-needed breathing space, 
was a distinct shock to them and prevented their transferring divisions to the Western 
front at a time when every trained soldier was needed there. The perseverance and 
determination of General Alexander and his forces was thus a formidable contribution 
to the wars being waged on other fronts. 


There is just one further operation which I would like to mention, demonstrating 
as it does the high standard of bombing accuracy reached by the day bombing of the 
Tactical Air Force. The Po River, cutting across the entire width of northern 
Italy, has always been a formidable barrier to North-South traffic movements. 
Throughout its entire length, crossings have for centuries presented major engineering 
problems due to the width of the flood plain and the great variance in volume of water 
resulting from seasonal changes. In all our interdiction operations General Alexander 
had not allowed us to destroy the bridges over the Po, as he considered they would 
be essential té him when his forces advanced into the Po valley, and by means of 
airborne operations he hoped to capture them intact. 


However, when the decision to carry out the landing in southern France was 
made, General Alexander realized that with his reduced resources any large scale 
penetration into the Po valley before the Winter set in was most unlikely. He 
thereupon gave his permission for the crossings to be attacked. At the time this 
permission was given there was a total of 23 rail and road bridges, including a few 
pontoon bridges, in use over the Po and its tributary the Trebbia. The operation 
commenced on 12th July and within seventy-two hours each one of those 23 bridges 
had been either completely destroyed or so badly damaged as to make crossings 
completely out of the question. Every pontoon bridge was gone, with the pontoon 
boats littering the banks for miles downstream, and one or more spans knocked out 
of all permanent bridges. 


This operation, so speedily executed, had a serious effect on the enemy’s already 
greatly embarrassed supply system. With something like nineteen divisions in the 
line he had to depend for his supplies on a precarious system of ferries and pontoon 
bridges which had to be dismantled and hidden during the daytime and assembled 
again after dark, to avoid fighter-bomber attack. Throughout the Autumn and 
Winter, whenever our aircraft were able to leave their bases, they continued 
to hammer away at the enemy’s communications and his dwindling stocks of supplies. 
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CO-OPERATION AND COMRADESHIP 


Before leaving the campaign in Italy, I should like to make some general remarks 
on certain features of this campaign which, to my mind, characterized the whole 
trend of the operations in this theatre. First of all, as regards inter-Allied relations, 
I believe General Alexander had at one time troops of something like fifteen different 
nationalities serving under his control. The comradeship and good feeling that 
existed throughout amongst them all was a very large factor in the success of our 
operations. All worked in together in the best possible way, with one object in 
view—to defeat the Hun. 


In the air, our forces were predominantly British and American, and here again 
they worked as one very formidable weapon. You may have noticed that throughout 
my talk I have always referred to the work carried out by either the Tactical Air 
Force, the Coastal Air Force or the Strategical Air Force and have made no distinction 
between the British and the American units in those Commands. And so it was in 
practice. Out there, we regarded ourselves as Allied in the true sense of the word 
and it made no difference whether we were supporting British, American or any other 
kind of troops on the ground or who was doing it—we lived together, worked together 
and played together in the greatest harmony. 


Similarly, the relationship between the Services was of a very high order. We 
in the air were fully alive to the difficult problems that our sister Services were faced 
with and the grand job of work they were doing. They, on their part, were loud 
in their praises for the help we gave them and never failed to provide our many 
needs, speedily and cheerfully, often at the expense of their own. I can confidently 
state that the co-operation between the Services was of the very highest order. 


THE BALKANS 


Now for a few words on the ait campaign in the Balkans. Here again, this 
subject could easily form a complete lecture on its own, but I shall only have time 
to give you a brief summary of the air operations in that theatre. 


In accordance with the principle of helping all who resisted the Germans, air 
aid to the partisans in the Balkans started in November, 1941. The first operation 
was by three Wellingtons from the Middle East. For a time this aid was on a very 
small scale, and was often frustrated by weather. These operations, which consisted 
of dropping supplies, including money and men, continued from the Middle East 
under the control of that Command until the end of 1943. When the Allies were 
securely established in the heel and Foggia areas of Italy, units of the Tactical and 
Coastal Air Forces were made available for support of the partisans in operations 
over the Adriatic and Yugoslavia when not required for more important operations 
in Italy. Their tasks included shipping sweeps and strikes, attacks on harbours, 
airfields, Radar installations, bridges and motor transport ; and the general policy 
underlying their operations was :— 


(i) To prevent the enemy from concentrating air forces in Yugoslavia as a 
threat to our Italian operations. 
(ii) To assist in containing German divisions in Yugoslavia. 
(iii) To hamper the enemy’s control of the Dalmatian islands. 
(iv) To provide direct air support as requested by Marshal Tito. 


In January, 1944, the island of Vis was occupied and held as an advanced base, 
even when the Germans were doing their best to strengthen their hold on the Dalmatian 
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islands. In March, 1944, M.A.A.F. took over full responsibility for all air operations 
over Albania and Yugoslavia from R.A.F. Middle East, including both air supply 
and evacuation, as well as air support. Early in 1944, the increased pressure being 
exercised by our Russian Allies on their southern front and the growing activities 
of the many groups of partisans called for increased demands for support from us. 
In order to meet them and so as to take full advantage of the embarrassing position 
in which the Germans in the Balkans would soon find themselves, it was decided 
to set up separate Service organizations to deal with Balkan affairs alone. 


Accordingly the Balkan Air Force was brought into being in June, 1944. Its 
main functions were :— 
(i) All special operations, t.e., supply dropping, etc., over the Balkans. 
(i) The attack on German formations in the Balkans. 
(iii) Air supply of raiding parties. 
(iv) Air action in conjunction with partisans and the air support of partisan 
activities. 
(v) Air evacuation of partisan wounded. 

At the same time, Land Forces Adriatic was formed consisting of various 
commandos and special raiding parties, in order to carry out surface raids, 
independently and in conjunction with partisan forces, on the German-held islands 
and the mainland of Yugoslavia, Albania and western Greece. 


A small naval staff was also formed, and naval resources were allotted as necessary 
for support of operations undertaken by Land Forces Adriatic, In order to ensure 
full co-ordination of air, naval and land operations and in view of the fact that 
the air operations were of primary importance and likely to remain so, the Air Officer 
Commanding Balkan Air Force was made responsible for co-ordination of inter-Service 
planning. The three headquarters established themselyes in the same building ; 
a strategic directive was issued to the A.O.C. Balkan Air Force covering the operations 
of the combined forces; an inter-Services secretariat and communications system 
was established within the headquarters, and a political adviser was appointed. 
All signals, directives, etc., which apply to the three commanders were addressed to 
B.A.F. and sent through the inter-Service machinery, but for operations, administra- 
tion, etc., each commander remained under the direct control of his own higher Service 
formation. 

This system has worked extremely well and has enabled the Supreme Commander 
to delegate to B.A.F. certain semi-political problems which had previously to be dealt 
with on his level. It is flexible and ensures full co-ordination betwéen the Services 
and may well serve as a model for the type of command organization which should 
be established whenever two or more Services operate together. The Commander 
responsible for co-ordination in each particular case (army, air or naval) would be 
the commander of the Service which played the predominant part in the particular 
area of operation concerned. 


From the date of its formation, Balkan Air Force has steadily increased in size. 
Personnel besides British include Yugoslavs, Greeks, Italians and Poles. 


Operations under this new formation did not, properly, begin until July, 1944, 
but B.A.F. soon proved its value by its support of partisan operations. The pattern 
of operations was much the same as that in Italy. While the Strategic bombers 
struck at communication centres over a vast area in the background, penetrating 
into Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary in front of the advancing forces of the Red 
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Army, the Balkan Air Force worked from the Adriatic coast of Italy in direct 
contact with the partisans, aiding them in their battles and interdicting the supply 
routes of the enemy. Once again, railways and coastal shipping were the main 
target for the Tactical aircraft. The rail line from Belgrade to Zagreb was so badly 
slashed, both from the air and by partisan action on the ground, that traffic North-West 
of Belgrade was completely disorganized. The three lines South into Bosnia and 
to the Adriatic were rendered practically useless. Belgrade itself was made into 
the chief choke-point. 

Other forms of enemy transport were equally severely handled. The coastal 
shipping, mostly cargoes or other small craft and schooners, fell an easy prey to 
fighter-bombers, or even to strafing fighters. Fleets of Junkers-52 aircraft attempting 
air transport were also caught now and again, and in one single day 56 of these were 
destroyed on a Hungarian airfield. Attention was also paid to the enemy’s river 
traffic. A small number of night bombers laid mines in the Danube. This work, 
together with rocket attacks from Beaufighters, threw the river traffic into worse 
chaos than the railway traffic. 

As the Red armies pressed on and the enemy satellites fell by the wayside, so 
did the partisans operate with even greater boldness. By the Autumn of 1944, 
the enemy’s only thought was to clear out of the southern Balkans and to retreat to 
Germany with the least possible losses. The same air plan that had so hindered 
the supply of his armies worked equally well in disorganizing his retreat. Air 
bombardment loosened the hold of the Germans everywhere, disrupted communica- 
tions and spread destruction on the retreat routes. Almost unopposed the British 
landed in Greece, and within a few weeks, with almost no fighting, the whole of that 
country had been cleared of theenemy. In Yugoslavia, the partisans seized battered 
Belgrade. To indicate the varied nature of the work of the air forces in the Balkans, 
I might mention that in the months of June, July and August of last year no less 
than 7,750 partisan wounded were evacuated by air to Italy ; and in August, a special 
mission consisting of 36 B.17’s escorted by 146 P.51’s and gt P.38’s flew to Bucharest 
and evacuated over 1,000 Allied personnel, including 400 aircrew who had force-landed 
in Rumania. 

A further commitment which had to be met from time to time, although an 
expensive one, was giving aid to the underground forces in Poland. Supply dropping 
on a small scale had begun in January, 1944, but the effort gradually increased and 
in May 82 tons were dropped in vdrious parts of the country. As the Russians 
approached Warsaw in August, 1944, the underground forces in the city rose in open 
warfare against the German garrison, and it became urgently necessary to help them. 
This meant a round trip of something like 2,200 miles over enemy-held territory. 

I am fully conscious of the inadequacy of this sketch’ of the work carried out by 
air forces in the Balkans, but from what I have told you, I hope you will now have 
some idea of how the air forces are organized and the very varied type of work they 
are called upon to do. The situation in South-East Europe is constantly changing 
and new problems are always cropping up, such as those of the unhappy internal 
troubles which later arose in Greece. The organization we have out there, however, 
is flexible and able to meet any demands without unduly interfering with operations 
elsewhere, and the pilots and aircrews are doing a grand job of work, 


CONCLUSION 


The operations in the Balkans, which have a peculiar fascination, were an integral 
part of the whole Mediterranean air strategy. Yet they do form a chapter of their 
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own, and for that reason I have dealt with them under a separate heading. Lest, 
however, this interpolation out of its proper chronology may have a little distracted 
your attention from the main theme of the employment of air power in the 
Mediterranean theatre, let me in conclusion remind you of the four chief ways in 
which I suggested, early in this lecture, that air power should be employed. 


The first was the destruction, or failing that the neutralization, of the opposing 
enemy air forces. There is no question but that that has been accomplished. For 
months past a German aircraft has scarcely appeared in the Mediterranean theatre, 
as our ground troops there will cheerfully confirm. The Italian Air Force, of course, 
had ceased to be a factor by the time the Italian armistice was signed, and what 
little has been salvaged is now flying as co-belligerent with the B.A.F. The German 
air threat in the Mediterranean, that sea over which in their heyday German bombers 
had some of their most successful assaults, is now very slight. 


The second task, that of co-operating with the Navy to eliminate enemy shipping 
from the Mediterranean routes and to safeguard our own, is also virtually completed. 


As regards strategic bombing, with the establishment of airfields on the Italian 
mainland, heavy bomber forces from thg South of Europe together with those from 
the West have played and are playing a large part in the relentless pounding of the 
German war machine and war industry. 


Finally, the task of co-operating with Army operations on the ground. I 
think there is no soldier in the Mediterranean theatre, from Field-Marshal Alexander 
downwards, who would withhold the most generous consent to my view that the 
offensive use of air power has been one of the vital factors of the whole campaign. 
The pattern which was adopted for the use of air power—communications attacks 
before the battle, close co-operation with ground troops during the battle and the 
isolation of the battlefield from reinforcement and supply, attacks on the retreating 
transport columns after the battle—this pattern has largely determined the Army’s 
advance. All the ground campaigns have ‘been in essence struggles for airfields. 
The lines of the Army’s advance have been determined by the presence or absence, 
in the area under consideration, of suitable airfields or airfield sites from which further 
ground operations could then be supported or from which strategic bombing operations 
could be planned against German war industry. 

DISCUSSION 

Arr CHIEF MarRSHAL SiR RoBERT BROOKE-PoPpHam: Can you say anything about 
the problems of blocking the railways running through the Alps ? 

Tue LEcTURER: The problem of cutting railways from the air is a comparatively 
simple one, the real difficulty is to keep them cut. The problem really resolves itself 
into a contest between our*bombers and the German engineers. Not only in the passes 
through the Alps but throughout the whole of our operations in Italy this struggle has 
gone on continuously. The German is an extremely able organizer as regards repair 
work and he has collected a large number of gangs of trained engineers, both German 
and Italian, who are kept handy to any particularly vital point. As soon as the break 
is made a gang goes to work, night and day, until the repair is effected. The German 
is very skilled too at making track diversions and also in the art of camouflage and 
deception. We have known of gaps blown in bridges being spanned over during the 
hours of darkness and impossible flying weather, and yet when our reconnaissance 
aircraft have been able to go out they have found the spans removed. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all the enemy’s efforts, the attack by air of rail communications behind the 
enemy front in Italy has been and still is a very severe embarrassment to his land 


operations. 
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Mayor W. Capmany, M.B.E. : Were there many opportunities of assisting the Army 
with smoke screens from the air in any of their operations ? 


Tue LEcTURER: Yes, we have helped the Army with smoke. from aircraft, but 
smoke is tricky material to work with, particularly in a country like Italy, where the 
speed. and direction of the wind is apt to change rapidly owing to the rugged nature of 
the country. Our general impression is that if the Army requires smoke for a tactical 
operation, it can be provided far more accurately and effectively from the Army’s own 
weapons. 


Captain E, AttHAM, R.N.: One interesting point among the many in this lecture 
was the Lecturer’s reference to an authority for planning who, he suggested, should be 
the commander of the Service playing the predominant part at the moment. This seems 
like an echo of the ‘‘ predominant partner ’’—a term used‘after the last war when the 
Staff Colleges were trying to find the solution of co-ordination in a future war. How 
would the solution which the Lecturer recommends work ? Would it be that the tactical 
planning of an operation would be the responsibility of the commander of whichever 
Service happened to be playing the predominant part during a particular phase, atuned 
of course to the general strategy of the Supreme Commander ? 


It occurs to me that throughout all these big combined operations, particularly the 
landing in northern France, at one period in the early stages the most important thing 
is the air bombing of the enemy’s communications ; then comes in the naval effort, 
joining forces with the air force in the bombarding and “‘ softening-up” process and 
transportation by sea; finally, of course, the character of the operation becomes more 
definitely military with the landing of armies. Surely the Lecturer would not suggest 
changing the co-ordinating authority at each of these phases ? 


THE LectuRER: No. It would be most undesirable, nor do I consider it necessary 
to constantly change the co-ordinating authority to suit the various phases of a 
campaign. It would, I suggest, be up to the Supreme Commander to make the appoint- 
ment according to the objects and nature of the campaign taken as a whole. In this 
particular case, the Supreme Commander in the Mediterranean theatre, being the 
overriding authority and responsible for all our operations in the Balkans, decided to 
appoint the local A.O.C. as the co-ordinating authority, presumably as our, operations 
were likely to be predominantly Air Force operations. The organization has worked 
well and has ensured the fullest co-ordination of the three Services on the spot. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


The Lecturer has covered a very wide field this afternoon, but in the short time 
available he has not been able to deal fully with all aspects of the air campaign. I would 
like to dwell for a moment on one aspect, and that is the importance of the work of the 
Strategic Air Forces in the Mediterranean theatre. Besides undertaking important 
tasks of a strategic nature in support of the Army, such as the attack of main rear 
communications, the Strategic Air Forces in Italy have made a great and vital 
contribution in the combined bomber offensive which has been directed towards the 
progressive destruction and disorganization of the German military, industrial and 
economic systems. 


The Strategic Forces in Italy consisted for the most part of the American 15th 
Air Force operating with Fortresses and Liberators by day; the R.A.F. night bombers, 
however, also played an important part in this role. The location of strategic bombers 
in Italy gave us great advantages, as the Lecturer has indicated. 


Although a great proportion of the enemy’s vital industries were within reach of 
bombers based in the United Kingdom, a great deal of his war economy was located 
in areas in the South and South-East of the Reich, where they were more accessible 
from Italy. Indeed from the beginning of our steadily mounting bomber offensive the 
enemy developed a shifting of his vital industries and activities from the West so as to 
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avoid the weight of our onslaught. In particular, much of his aircraft industry and his 
fighter training organization was moved eastward. 


The locating of heavy bombers in the Foggia-area brought these important centres 
within reasonable striking distance. Moreover this disposition of our forces forced on 
the enemy a dispersion of his defensive resources which made easier the task, certainly 
of our day bombers, if not our night bombers. It also gave us greater overall opportunities 
to seize favourable weather conditions for attack of vital objectives. In particular, it 


enabled us to strike hard and often at the aircraft factories and the oil installations in‘ 


the South-East. The enemy was thereby confronted with a formidable strategic air 
offensive on two fronts; no area of his territory was now free from attack. He was 

tween the devil of Doolittle and Harris in the West and the deep sea of Eaker in the 
Mediterranean. 


We are now reaping tremendous gains from the crescendo of our strategic bombing 
of Germany. The enemy’s vital industries are largely destroyed or disorganized. He 
is suffering from desperate shortages of oil in all his forces, and he is faltering under the 
growing paralysis of his communications. All these great gains are due to the efforts 
of the strategical air forces in the Mediterranean as well as to those based in the United 
Kingdom. “In these respects the possession of Air Force. bases in Italy has proved of 
far-reaching importance in the conduct of the war generally. 

Before I finish I would like to say a word on the subject of co-operation. It is 
fashionable to introduce this subject, but the whole of the Lecturer’s talk to-day has 
illustrated clearly the admirable degree of co-operation not only of our Services but of 
the Allied Services. The stafis which directed these operations were combined staffs 
and in some instances fully integrated. Withoutthat whole-hearted co-operation we should 
never have achieved the great success which we have enjoyed so far, not only in the 
Mediterranean, but in all theatres of war. 

Finally, I would like on your behalf to thank Air Vice-Marshal D’Albiac for the 
excellent lecture that he has prepared and for giving us such a detailed and comprehensive 
record of air operations in Italy and the Balkans.. I will ask you to show your appreciation 
of his lecture. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and the Chairman were accorded 
by acclamation. 
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NAVAL BOMBARDMENT 


By CoMMANDER J. G. Hamitton, R.N. 
On Wednesday, 21st March, 1945, at 3 p.m. 


REAR-ADMIRAL R. D. OLIveR, C.B.E., D.S.C., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer, said that Commander Hamilton had 
been Gunnery Officer of the “‘ Warspite ’’ and had taken part in the bombardments of 
Sicily and Salerno. Since then he had been at the Admiralty sorting and sifting reports 
of the numerous bombardments concluding with the operation last Summer. 


LECTURE 


Cruiser ‘‘ Charleston ’’ steamed into harbour in the island of Guam and 

opened fire on Fort Santa Cruz. The Spanish Governor of Guam, who 
was not aware that a state of war existed between Spain and the United States, 
assumed that the warship was saluting the port and sent a courteous message to the 
“Charleston” apologising for the fact that he had no dry powder remaining and 
was unable to return the compliment. When the ‘‘ Charleston’s’’ warlike intentions 
were realized the island was surrendered to her captain. A survey of the course 
of events in the last two years in the Pacific makes it superfluous to comment on the 
great advances in technique and, perhaps more important, in employment of naval 
bombardment which have been made since then. Inaremarkable series of operations, 
the United States fleet have literally bludgeoned their way from one group of islands 
to the next—the Gilberts, the Marshalls, the Marianas, Guam, Palau, the Philippines, 
and now the Volcano Islands. These have all been the scene of seaborne assaults 
which have all been preceded and supported by very heavy naval bombardment. 
I have unfortunately no time to describe or discuss these operations, but no lecture 
on naval bombardment would be complete without some passing tribute, however 
brief, to the fine achievements of the United States fleet whose heavy fire support 
of their army and marines has been such a dominating factor in their island victories. 
With that brief reference, I must leave the Pacific and come to the European theatre 


of the War. 


My object is not to give you a narrative of all our naval bombarding operations 
since the beginning of the War—there have been far too many for me to do so; what 
I shall endeavour to do, is to show you the manner in which naval fire support has 
been employed, and give you some idéa of the main problems affecting its use. 
There are, of course, several aspects of this subject to which I cannot refer for security 


reasons. 


Naval bombardments can be divided into two main categories—strategic 
bombardments, and bombardments in direct support of military operations. The 
number in the latter category far exceeds those in the former. Indeed, one of the 
striking features of this war has been the greatly increased use and efficiency of naval 
gunfire in support of the Army ashore. 


QO: THE 2oth June, 1898, during the Spanish-American war, the U.S. 
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STRATEGIC BOMBARDMENTS 

Of strategic bombardments there is little to be said. They are essentially 
fleet operations with all that that implies. It may be necessary for all arms of the 
fleet to be employed in order to achieve the main object. Anti-submarine protection, 
reconnaissance, minesweeping, and deceptive measures are all factors that have 
to be considered. It is axiomatic that air support is an essential ingredient of any 
force whose object is to bombard enemy territory. Since the distance from our 
own air bases is likely to be long, this fighter cover will normally be provided by 
carrier-borne naval aircraft. Air support is also likely to’take the form of attacks 
on enemy airfields. 

Strategic bombardments may: have the direct object of creating a diversion or 
damaging the enemy’s supply ports, or they may have an ulterior motive, such as 
provoking the enemy to try conclusions in a surface action. Generally, however, 
these operations will rely on surprise to enable us to deal the enemy a severe blow 
before he has had time to organize any air, surface or submarine opposition. Surprise 
is the essence of the thing, and this will usually mean a night or dawn bombardment. 
This sets a-high premium on accurate navigation: Everything depends on getting 
an accurate fix before fire is to be opened. It may not matter so much if the initial 
position is not exactly as intended. What does matter is that the actual position 
shall be accurately known in time to allow the Gunnery Officer to adjust his initial 
settings of range and bearing. If the shoot is to be done in indirect fire, i.e., if the 
target cannot be seen and indirect methods of laying and training have to be employed 
—and this will normally be the case—a large turn shortly before opening fire must 
be avoided, since this temporarily disturbs the gyro compasses on which the gunnery 
system relies for the bearing of the target. The problem therefore is to get a column 
of heavy ships to the right place, at the right time, in the right formation, and steering 
the right course ; no easy matter when a landfall is being made on an enemy coast 
at night or at dawn, particularly if the sea passage has been a long one. Radar is 
of great assistance here. 

If the object is to hit specific targets, or target areas, then observation is 
essential. This is provided by spotting aircraft. Air observation can be done at 
night, using flare illumination. Naval Swordfish and Albacores—those doughty 
and ubiquitous old warriors—have done much good work of this nature in the 
Mediterranean. Their flares have also been invaluable for illuminating prominent 
objects ashore on which ships were able accurately to fix their position. At night, 
however, identification of targets from the aircraft may be difficult and observation 
is unlikely to be so accurate as by day. For this reason, a dawn bombardment is 
preferred, though the possibility of early morning mist and haze must be borne in 
mind. 

From the purely gunnery point of view, a strategic bombardment presents 
no particular problems. It will generally have been decided beforehand what 
ammunition may be expended. Much will depend on the likelihood of surface 
action, since ships’ ammunition stowage is limited, and sufficient anti-ship ammunition 
must be carried. With modern fire control equipments, given accurate charts and 
a good navigational fix, there is little difficulty in placing the initial ranging salvo 
sufficiently close to the target for the aircraft to observe it and, given good observation, 
there is no difficulty in spotting the fall of shot on to the target. Normally the ship 
herself controls the fire, since this gives the best overall results, but there may be 
circumstances in which it is preferable for the pilot to take over control. He can 

always do so if he wants to. 
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Choice of shell naturally depends on the type of target to be engaged. High 
explosive is normally the most suitable for bombarding purposes, though against 
some targets it is necessary to use armour piercing shell. For instance, in the 
bombardment of Tripoli in April, 1941, by the Battle Squadron of the Mediterranean 
Fleet, H.M. Ships ‘‘ Warspite”’ and “ Barham,” which were engaging buildings, 
used 15-in. H.E. shell. H.M.S. Valiant, whose targets were underground oil fuel 
tanks and the underground shelters of the naval headquarters, used 15-in. A.P. 
shell : a satisfactory blaze as the fleet steamed away testified to the accuracy and 
efficacy of this fire against the oil fuel tanks. 


I have said enough about strategic bombardment to show that it is primarily 
a matter of careful planning. Meticulous attention to every detail of planning and 
training signalized Force ‘‘ H’s” bombardment of Genoa in February, 1941 ,and the 
Eastern Fleet’s bombardment of Sabang in July, 1944. Both these operations were 
a notable success and succeeded in inflicting much damage on the enemy. In both, 
naval aircraft observed the ships’ fire. 


FIRE SUPPORT FOR THE ARMY 


Naval bombardment in support of the Army may be either— 
(a) Fire support on the seaward flank of an army, or 
() Fire support of a seaborne assault. 


SUPPORT ON THE ARMY’S FLANK 


Since the Autumn of 1940, our armies have been fighting continuously with 
one flank, and sometimes both flanks, resting on the sea. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that naval fire support has been such a constant feature of the military campaigns, 
nor is it surprising that with such a wealth of accumulated experience it has been 
possible to improve our methods of co-operation until we have reached a stage in 
which naval gunfire can be more closely associated with the land battle than has 
ever been the case before. 


It was during General Wavell’s first campaign in. the Western Desert that 
naval fire support linked to the Army’s operations first came prominently into the 
picture. Here was a classic example of the co-operation between land and sea power. 
In an undeveloped desert country, supply by sea was a dominant factor. The cutting 
of the enemy’s sea communications was the Navy’s first task, but there were many 
opportunities for the direct impact of naval gunfire on land to make itself felt. 
Perhaps the most notable example in this campaign was shortly after General 
Wavell’s first advance into Cyrenaica. A powerful enemy force had been by-passed 
by the Army and was invested at Bardia. On the 3rd January, 1941, the Army 
planned to assault Bardia, attacking from the South-West. Our spearheads were 
to force the defences and drive straight to the town in the South of the defended 
aréa. Upto two Italian divisions were encamped in the northern half of the defended 
area, and the role of the Navy was to neutralize and harass this force, which contained 
large concentrations of M.T. and tanks, and so to prevent the formation of a 
counter-attacking force. The Mediterranean Battle Fleet, under the command 
of Admiral Cunningham, stood in-shore at 8 a.m. and delivered a heavy concentration 
of fire at a mean range of 12,000 yards with aircraft spotting at targets in the northern 
half of the defended area. The timing was fortunate since enemy M.T. columns 
were just starting to get on the move when the heavy ships’ bombardment started. 
The result of this heavy naval fire was completely to disrupt the enemy’s plans. ° 
There was no further move or sign of activity from the enemy for the rest of the day. 
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The Commander of the 13th Corps stated that naval fire produced the greatest 
confusion amongst the enemy and was most effective in every way. The military 
assault was completely successful and resulted in the capture of some 30,000 prisoners. 


There were many other examples during this campaign of the useful employment 
of naval fire, particularly from the sthall, shallow-draft Yangtse River gunboats, 
which were.able to lie close inshore and use their guns to good effect. On one 
occasion when H.M.S. ‘“‘ Aphis” was bombarding, she was so close inshore that 
even the stokers off watch came up armed with rifles to join in the fun. The coastal 
road along which the retreating enemy had to pass provided many opportunities 
for ships to harass their retreat. 


BOMBARDMENT UNIT 


It was clear at this time that the employment of naval fire support on the 
Army’s flank would become a regular feature of our operations. Courses for Royal 
Artillery officers were therefore started at the Naval Gunnery School—H.M.S. 
“ Excellent,” so that a proportion of officers in each division would have a clear 
understanding of naval gunnery problems, and know the potentialities and limitations 
of ships’ gunfire. This policy bore good fruit, but it was appreciated later that this 
was not enough, and special Bombardment Units were formed under the contro! of 
the Chief of Combined Operations. 


A Bombardment Unit consists mainly of Royal Artillery officers specially 
trained in naval bombardment problems: some are trained as Bombardment 
Liaison Officers (B.L.O’s) for artillery liaison on board bombarding ships; others 
are trained as Forward Observers, and equipped with wireless sets manned by naval 
telegraphists. These officers are termed Forward Observers Bombardment (F.O.B’s). 
In addition, officers are attached to the Naval, Corps and Divisional Commanders’ 
staffs. Wherever naval fire support is needed the Corps or Divisional Commander 
will attach the F.O.B. parties to the appropriate battalions or artillery formations. 
The F.O.B.’s then call for fire from their attached ships, who are waiting “ on call,” 
and with whom they are in direct communication by W/T or R/T. F.O.B. parties 
are now entirely self-contained with their own transport, though in the early days 
of the organization it was not unknown for a determined F.O.B. to have to make 
his way forward astride a Sicilian donkey. 


The Bombardment Unit organization was employed in the Madagascar operation 
in September, 1942, and has operated since then in North Africa, Sicily, Italy and 
France, wherever naval fire support has been required. It has been most successful 
and constitutes a great step forward in linking ships’ guns to the land battle so that 
they can be regarded as part of the total artillery resources available to the military 
commander. 


AIRCRAFT SPOTTING IN THE DESERT 


During the later desert campaigns, in 1941 and 1942, there were fewer targets 
suitable for engagement by naval gunfire since the enemy had learned the value of 
dispersal. Many bombardments were therefore against the enemy’s small ports 
near the frontline—Sollum, Tobruk, Mersa Matruh. 


A feature of these operations was the excellent work of the naval observers in 
the old Swordfish and Albacore aircraft. Bombardments were necessarily at night 
- since it was an unhealthy pastime for ships to be caught by daylight far to the West 
of our advanced aerodromes. On the featureless desert coast, the problem of 
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navigational accuracy at night was not easy, either for ships or aircraft. Flares 
were, however, used effectively, both for enabling the ships to fix their position 
and for marking the target for the observers. _ Ranging on flares was also satisfactory 
for area shoots where a high degree of accuracy was not required. It is noteworthy 
that pilots and observers were nearly always able to discuss each operation before 
and after it took place with the officers of the ships taking part. This resulted in 
very good team work and in an advance in the technique of night bombardments. 
One always had the warmest feelings of admiration for the pilots and observers. 
It was easy enough to steam off Mersa Matruh in a destroyer firing H.E. at the ships 
in harbour or at the unloading quays, and making use of a well-illuminated aiming 
mark on the shore, but the aircraft were frequently given a very warm reception 
from the enemy’s A.A. guns. ’ It is unlikely that these old aircraft will be employed 
again for spotting purposes since a new technique has now been developed for employ- 
ing fast fighter aircraft for observing ship’s fire, but if the veterans have had their 
day, they can look back with satisfaction on a good job well done. .Meanwhile the 
experience of their crews is being put to good use in training the Fighter Recon- 
naissance pilots of to-day. 


FIGHTER RECONNAISSANCE SPOTTING AIRCRAFT 


It was in the bombardments in the Straits of Messina which preceded the landings 
on the toe of Italy in September, 1943, that fighter aircraft were first employed for 
observing naval gunfire. The pilots were from South African Air Force squadrons 
who were trained in observing land artillery gunfire. The procedure to be adopted 
in observing naval gunfire was, in these early days, very much a matter of mutual 
arrangement between the Gunnery Officer of the ship and the pilot concerned. The 
pilots generally came on board the ships either at Malta or Augusta, where details 
were worked out and the entente sealed in the traditional manner. From the very 
start, this method of observation was an unqualified success. Gone were the days 
when the Navy was obliged to do most of its bombarding business by night. With 
general air superiority and good local fighter cover, ships could stand into the 
enemy’s shores by day. It would, however, have been too hazardous to employ 
the slow Swordfish type of aircraft for observing in these operations. The Fighter 
Reconnaissance aircraft which fulfilled this function always worked in pairs, one 
aircraft being the “‘ Spotter’ and one being the “ Weaver,’’ whose job was to see 
that enemy fighters did not jump the “ Spotter.” The ‘ Weaver’s’’ secondary 
function was to act as a standby “Spotter.” Another factor of importance in 
co-operation with spotting aircraft was the introduction of R/T for communication 
with bombarding ships. Very much closer contact can be maintained with the 
observer when using R/T which, on board, can be manned by an officer standing 
close to the ship’s Gunnery Officer. 


This type of observation greatly increased the potentialities of naval fire support 
since it provided a means of observing ships’ fire by day over enemy territory and, 
further, of spotting on targets deep behind the enemy’s lines beyond the range of 
vision of shore observers. It was used extensively during the Italian campaign and 
the protracted period of naval bombardment in support of the Anzio bridgehead. 
Artillery reconnaissance pilots of the R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. became very experienced 
in observing ships’ gunfire, and their good teamwork with the Navy produced excellent 
results. A procedure common to all arms of the British and United States sea, land 
and air forces taking part was evolved in the Mediterranean, and this allowed 
of great. flexibility in the employment and allocation of spotting aircraft. 
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AIR OBSERVATION POSITION 


A third type of observation made use of in the Italian campaign for spotting 
ships’ fire was the Royal Artillery Air O.P. This consists of observation by an 
artillery officer flying a small, slow aircraft such as the Piper Cub. Since their 
primary function is to observe for land artillery, they are not used so extensively 
for work with ships as the other types of observation. The Air O.P. normally 
operates under cover of the ground A.A. defences and does not penetrate beyond 
the enemy lines. It is therefore in no'way a substitute for the Fighter Reconnaissance 
spotting aircraft. It has, however, the great advantage of giving the observer 
height and thus enables observation to be carried out in conditions where the F.O.B. 
has poor command of view. 


SICILY. AND ITALY 


Improvements in organization, spotting and communications extended the 
scope of naval bombardment during the advance along the coast in Sicily and Italy. 
Confidence, borne of experience of the accuracy of observed ships’ gunfire in good 
conditions, Jed the Army to call for more and more fire support from sea to engage 
a great variety of targets. Indeed it sometimes needed a firm hardening of naval 
hearts to refuse to undertake fire tasks which could very much better be performed 
by the Army’s own artillery. Neptune, you may remember, though willing enough 
to help the Argives, was restricted by omnipotent Jove. So the modern Navy, 
willing to help the Army, was restricted by all-powerful Logistics. There were, 
however, occasions when ships were able to give badly-needed support in conditions 
when the fire task could not be undertaken by other arms. In Sicily these were 
chiefly shoots by cruisers and destroyers, generally using direct fire, against the 
coastal road between Catania and Messina, well in advance of our forward positions, 
with the object of interfering with the enemy’s reinforcements and lines of 
communication. In Italy a good example was when X Corps, on the left flank of 
the 5th Army, were engaged in heavy fighting in January, 1944, after crossing the 
River Garigliano. The enemy, in the high ground to the North of the river, had the 
great advantage of possessing superior observation. This enabled him to make use 
of his comparatively few guns while our troops down in the open valley were unable 
to find sufficient forward and covered artillery positions for effective counter-battery 
fire against the enemy guns. Counter-battery and harassing fire in this area was 
therefore undertaken by warships using aircraft spotting with, to quote the Corps 
Commander’s words, “considerable success. This undoubtedly resulted in a 
considerable reduction in enemy artillery activity on this flank and in particular 
the harassing of the river bridges. This was confirmed by the examination of air 
photographs.” 

SEABORNE ASSAULTS 


All this experience which was being accumulated in the Mediterranean was, of 
course, of inestimable value in preparing the Navy for the great test which lay 
ahead—the assault on the “‘ Western Wall” in Normandy. Ever since the Dieppe 
raid in August, 1942, much thought and study had been devoted to the problem of 
fire support for a seaborne assault on a defended coast. There is no time to trace 
the development of the present technique. Like so many British institutions it is 
a product of experience, expediency, and improvisation. As a result of experience 
in the landings in North Africa, Sicily, Calabria, Salerno and Anzio, and of the 
increased use of warships on the flank of an army, certain broad principles governing 
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the employment of naval fire support were becoming established, and a measure of 
the performance of ships’ gunfire against land targets was being obtained—what it 
could do, what it could not do, what scale of effort was needed to fulfil different types 
of fire task. 


Seaborne landings can be considered in three phases. The first phase is the 
assault itself—the run in to the touch down. The second phase is the establishment 
of the covering position, that is to say an area sufficiently large to enable the army 
weapons to be deployed. The third phase is the establishment of the main bridgehead 
and subsequent advance inland and along the, coast. I have not referred to thé 
preliminary softening period although, of course, it is of very great importance. 
This is primarily the task of the R.A.F. 


In the first phase—the assault itself, the tasks to be fulfilled by naval and air 
bombardment are two-fold. 
(a) To neutralize coast defences and inland batteries capable of bringing 
fire to bear on the assault beaches or sea approaches. 
(0) To neutralize or destroy beach defences during the final approach and 
assault. 


The Pre-arranged Fire Plan—that is to say the plan for all fire to be delivered 
before the touch down, requires to be carefully worked out between the Services. 
As a general principle, the Army are responsible for stating their requirements 
and the Navy and R.A.F. for deciding the means of meeting them. In doing so 
the Naval Commander will naturally have in mind his main responsibility for the 
safety of the force at sea, and will therefore include such targets on the flank of the 
assault as he considers necessary. In general, the function of heavy ships and 
cruisers is to neutralize the enemy batteries. Destroyers attached to the Assault 
Forces and the special support craft in those forces undertake the engagement of 
beach defences. 


A complete technique has now been evolved for the close range support of a 
seaborne assault. Details of the close range support fire plan will first be worked 
out at the lower level to meet the needs of the assaulting brigades. Destroyers 
and naval gun craft will probably be allocated sectors of the beach defences on their 
own assault front. Rocket craft, whose characteristic is to put down a very heavy 
concentration of high explosive shell, will be allocated vital target areas, as also the 
artillery concentration from self-propelled army guns temporarily mounted in 
L.C.T’s. The smaller support craft, whose role is to take the place of infantry 
supporting weapons during the last stages of the run in, will be free to engage 
individual targets on their own beach fronts. The particular characteristic which 
applies to most support craft is that, by virtue of their shallow draught and ability 
to close right in with the assaulting waves, they are free to continue drenching 
fire on the beaches until the last possible moment. It will be recognized that it is 
naturally a matter of the first importance to cut down to a minimum the gap between 
lifting naval fire support and the moment that the assaulting troops come to grips 
with the enemy. The effective fulfilment of their close range fire support task by 
destroyers and the many support craft in an Assault Force calls for good timing, 
good navigation, good seamanship and, above all, boldness in execution. In planning, 
targets on the assault fronts which are considered to require heavier bombardment 
will be forwarded to a higher level for allocation of a bombarding cruiser or battleship. 
Co-ordination of the fire plan for heavy ships and cruisers and the integration of naval 
gunfire with the bombing effort must be made at the highest level. 
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The pre-arranged fire plan covers the period of the assault up to H-hour, The 
next task is to establish the covering position and then the main bridgehead. The 
characteristic of this period is that, initially, the Army will be without their own 
supporting artillery. It is, therefore, the Navy’s task to provide as much fire support 
as possible. As more Army artillery comes into action there should be progressively 
less need for ships’ gun fire. Mediterranean experience had shown, however, that 
it was of paramount importance to have ships available on call to assist in beating 
off enemy counter attacks delivered before the Army’s artillery was fully deployed. 
Fhis must always be the most tricky period of a seaborne landing once a footing 
has been secured. At Salerno and at Anzio very heavy naval fire support was needed 
for some considerable time after D-day ; you will remember that the most critical 
period at Salerno had not been overcome until seven or eight days after the landings. 
It is here that the two characteristics of rapid response to calls for fire and the 
ability to keep up a continuous effort make ships’ gunfire of especial value to the 
Military Commander, particularly when, as was the case at Salerno, short-range 
aircraft are operating at nearly the limit of their operational range. 


In the last phase—support of the advance inland, naval fire support is still 
required but on a lesser scale. It can do invaluable work on the flanks, as for instance 
along the coastal road towards Terracina on the right of the Anzio bridgehead. 
Deep supporting fire against enemy concentrations and Jines of communication 
are also of great value. ~ 


A word now about the roles of the different observers and the control of naval 
supporting fire. Initially, during the first phase, spotting can only be provided 
by Fighter Reconnaissance aircraft. These will observe the fire of heavy ships 
and cruisers against enemy batteries. After H-hour the F.O.B. parties will have 
been landed and before long calls for fire will start to come in from them. During 
the first few hours, when the battle is in a very fluid state, there are unlikely to be 
many calls from the F.O.B’s., but as the situation becomes stabilized, more use is 
made of ships’ gunfire. Safety of*our own troops must always be a dominant 
consideration, but confidence in the accuracy of ships’ gunfire and a good organization 
for directing naval fire support and for clearing targets will enable very many targets 
to be engaged. Meanwhile, the fighter reconnaissance aircraft are available for 
observing on targets behind the enemy lines and also, a most useful function, for 
carrying out target reconnaissance. In this role they may well prove invaluable 
in detecting the movement of enemy formations moving up to counter attack. It is 
nat until a later stage, probably some days after the landing, that Air O.P’s will come 
into the naval picture; thereafter their use will be at the discretion of the Com- 
mander Royal Artillery (C.R.A.) 


Mediterranean experience has shown that centralized control of naval fire support 
is essential. This is effected by the Bombardment Control organization in the 
Assault Force H.Q. ship, which has direct communication with the C.R.A. ashore, 
with F.O.B. parties and spotting aircraft, and’ with all bombarding ships and the 
spotting aircraft base, which may be ashore or in carriers. Bombardment Control 
diretts naval fire support to meet the needs of the military commander, attaches 
ships to F.0.B’s. as necessary, allocates spotting aircraft to ships, and is responsible 
for keeping ships and spotting aircraft base informed of the military situation. 
For the Army’s part, it is important to remember that unless the H.Q. ship is kept 
fully up to date with progress ashore, and is given as much information as possible 
of targets to be engaged, this information cannot be passed on to those who need it. 
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Communications are the crux of the matter. Given good communications 
between the army H.Q. and Bombardment Control, between Bombardment Control 
and bombarding ships, and between the ships and their observers in the air or on 
the ground, then the organization enables good use to be made of naval fire support 
and allows of considerable flexibility. 


THE LANDINGS IN NORMANDY 


Perhaps the best way of demonstrating the employment and capabilities of ships’ 
gunfire during and after a seaborne assault will be to review very briefly the course 
of bombarding operations in support of the landings in Normandy last June and of 
the subsequent advance inland. This will necessarily be a very brief summary 
and I shall confine it mainly to the activities of the Eastern Task Force. 


The plan, you will remember, was to assault with five divisions in the Bay of 
the Seine. The airborne division, dropped East of the River Orne on the night of 
D - 1/D-day, was to secure the river crossings North of Caen. The Eastern Task 
Force under the command of Rear-Admiral Vian, consisting of Forces “5S,” 
“J,” and “G,” was to land and support the British 2nd Army. The Western 
Task Force under the command of Rear-Admiral Kirk, U.S.N., consisting of 
Forces “OQ” and “ U,”’ was to land and support the U.S. First Army. Powerful 
bombarding forces were assembled for the operation. In the Eastern Task Force 
they consisted of 2 battleships, I monitor, 11 cruisers, I gun-boat and 37 destroyers 
‘vith 2 battleships and 1 cruiser in reserve. It is the activities of these ships which 
I shall describe. They were allocated to the three British Assault Forces, the heavy 
ships being on the eastern flank. 


The enemy defences appeared to be formidable. Some twenty batteries were 
capable of bringing fire to bear on the assault beaches or sea approaches. Some 
were heavily casemated batteries with strong concrete protection overhead and 
round the sides. Others were open anti-ship batteries, and about a dozen were open 
field gun and howitzer batteries of 105 to 155 mm. calibre. A heavy programme 
of bombing had taken place for a considerable period before the assault and a number 
of batteries was bombed on the night of D-1/D-day. A daylight assault was 
planned, one of the main considerations governing this decision being the need for 
sufficient light to enable spotting aircraft to observe and thus ensure accuracy of 
gunfire. Battleships and cruisers were allotted counter-battery tasks. Destroyers 
and support craft in the three British Assault Forces were responsible for engaging 
the beach defences?, the close range support plan being similar to that which I have 
already described. 


In spite of difficult weather for landing craft and minesweeping, the approach 
and assault of the Eastern Task Force, on 6th June, proceeded entirely according 
to plan. The work of the minesweepers in clearing the areas allotted to bombarding 
ships was beyond praise. Bombarding forces took up their positions between 5 
and 5.15 in the morning and started to engage their battery targets with aircraft 
spotting shortly afterwards. A most effective smoke screen had been laid across the 
eastern flank by the R.A.F. The enemy made use of this to deliver a torpedo attack 
with E-boats which came out of Havre. The attack was driven off by fire from the 
bombarding ships. The smoke screen was, however, most efficient in preventing 
the enemy from observing the splashes of his shells. It was later maintained as 





1 The beach defences consisted mainly of a system of strong points along the coast- 
line with many guns and mortar positions. 
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necessary by smoke-laying craft. Fire from the enemy batteries was never serious 
and achieved no hits on bombarding ships or on ships of the assault force. Some 
luck attended our efforts since a fully casemated battery on Force “‘ G’s”’ front 
had two guns put out of action very early by direct hits in the embrasure. I leave 
it to the mathematicians to work out the chances of this occurrence. 


Effective counter-battery fire enabled the three British assaults to be conducted 
as planned with little interference from enemy heavy batteries. Destroyers and 
support ‘craft were therefore able to fulfil their fire tasks, and in general the beach- 
drenching fire can be stated to have achieved its object. At all events, owing to 
the determination of our troops, the assaults were successful in overcoming the 
enemy’s opposition. After completion of the initial landings there was, in the fluid 
state of the battle, a definite pause in naval supporting fire except for shoots by 
destroyers and support craft close inshore and for periodical counter-battery shoots 
by heavy ships on the eastern flank. The advance to establish the covering position 
progressed satisfactorily and more calls for fire were received. 


The cruisers “ Orion” and “ Argonaut” in Gold area, the “ Belfast ” in Juno 
area, and the “ Mauritius”’ in Sword area did most of the shooting at targets in 
support of the Army; mainly against artillery, mortars and “all arms.” 15-in. 
guns were employed on about eight occasions against this type of target, once to 
repel a counter-attack. Altogether on D-day cruisers and heavy bombarding 
ships did ror shoots and expended some 4,000 rounds of ammunition. The destroyers, 
who were most active between H-hour and H+1, expended some 13,000 rounds 
by the end of D-day. The situation at nightfall on 6th June was that the 2nd 
Army’s bridgehead was about 25 miles wide along the coast and extended inland 
from two to five miles. Neither Caen nor Bayeux had been captured. The airborne 
division, supported on occasions by the bombarding ships in Sword area, had achieved 
its object. 

SUPPORT OF THE ADVANCE INLAND 


From the military aspect two factors mainly influenced the employment of 
naval fire support after D-day. 

(i) The enemy concentrated the bulk of his armour against the left of the 
Allied armies. The British rst Corps had, therefore, to contend with 
increasingly strong enemy resistance in front of Caen, which was not finally 
captured until 9th July. For a long period, therefore, severe fighting took 
place on the left of the front within range of naval guns. 


(ii) Our advance did not extend along the coast eastward of the River Orne 
estuary. This left Sword area on an exposed flank and it was natural 
that the enemy should take advantage of this to subject the anchorage and 
beaches to shelling from mobile batteries. These required constant attention 
from bombarding ships. 


These two factors resulted in the greater volume of fire support being needed 
in Sword area. By the end of D+2 few targets were within range of destroyers’ 
guns in Juno and Gold area. After D+ 4, Forces “ J”’ and ‘“‘G” required only one 
cruiser each to answer calls for fire except for specific military operations. The 
remainder of the bombarding ships were therefore disposed to counter the enemy’s 
shelling of Sword beaches and to support rst Corps’ operations between the sea 
and Caen. 
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Bombarding ships were maintained in the assault area no longer than was 
necessary to meet the Army’s fire support needs. In each of the three British areas 
the Naval Assault Force Commander in his Headquarters ship directed the naval 
fire support to meet the Army’s requirements. The F.O.B. parties had been landed 
on D-day and these, together with the spotting aircraft, provided. most of the 
observation. Air O.P’s. were also employed for observing ships’ gunfire, 
particularly against enemy artillery in the field. The first ten days naturally saw 
the greatest naval bombarding activity, since this was the period during which our 
artillery was still being deployed, while the enemy had moved up his forces to counter- 
attack. 


The account which follows merely selects typical examples to show the employ- 
ment of naval fire support. It does not attempt to cover all bombardments. 
7th June (D+1). 

By the end of D+1 there had been a general advance on all fronts. On the 
right of the 2nd Army front the 50th Division had captured Bayeux. In the evening 
the 3rd Canadian Division, after hard fighting, had advanced to a depth of some 
nine or ten miles; on the left the 3rd Division, after beating off a counter attack, 
had pushed on to within three miles of Caen. A large number of shoots were carried 
out in direct support of the advance. The reserve battleship and cruiser had joined 
in. In Juno area, I Corps asked if naval support could take over coastal targets 
for which air bombing had been asked. Accordingly, four destroyers carried out 
this task with direct fire and reported successful results. This provides an interesting 
example of the flexibility of centralized control of fire support in the H.Q. ship and 
of the need for warships to be prepared to engage pockets of resistance in rear of the 
main advance. 
8th June (D+2). 

The next day there were again many shoots in direct support of the military 
operations. As an example, during the forenoon H.M.S. “ Ajax” effectively 
engaged tanks with Fighter Reconnaissance spotting aircraft. The tanks were 
dispersed and last seen scuttling away. In the evening H.M. Ships “ Argonaut,” 
“ Orion”’ and “ Ajax” did a successful area concentration at 21,000 yards range 
against enemy troops who were expected to attack. The bombardment was much 
appreciated by the C.R.A. 
gth-16th June (D+-3 to D+10). 

By oth June, the 2nd Army front had been consolidated, with the U.S. forces 
on the right extending their line South of the Bayeux-Carentan road. On the roth 
an armoured thrust by 30 Corps resulted in the capture of Tilly-sur-Seulles after 
intense bombardment of the village, tanks and M.T. concentrations by H.M. Ships 
“ Orion” and “‘ Argonaut,” with aircraft spotting. The following signal was made 
to these ships by N.C.E.T.F. 

“ Additional to reports of good shooting earlier in OVERLORD, Commander 

Second Army has expressed to me supreme satisfaction at your shooting this 

morning.” 

Following on this successful attack, the “ Orion” was ordered to engage Juvigny, 
slightly ahead of our forward troops, throughout the night at irregular intervals—an 
example of good employment of naval gun fire in harrassing the movements of enemy 
reinforcements. Since the enemy was being forced gradually beyond the range 
of cruiser gun fire in this sector H.M. Ships ‘‘ Warspite ’’ and “ Nelson ”’ were attached 
to Force “G,” and on the 11th both ships gave deep supporting fire against troop 
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concentrations with results reported by the Divisional Commander to be most 
effective. One of the ‘“‘ Nelson’s” shoots was at 33,000 yards range. Air O.P. 
and F.O.B. spotting were employed. Shortly after this cruisers gave no more support 
in this area and were sent to Sword area. 


From oth to 16th June there was little change on the remainder of the 2nd 
Army front. I Corps were holding strong attacks by enemy armour North of Caen. 
H.M. Ships “ Mauritius,” “‘ Arethusa,” “‘ Emerald,” “‘ Belfast” and ‘‘ Diadem ” 
were active in giving fire support against all types of targets—tanks, M.T., field 
batteries, mortars and infantry. During this period H.M.S. “‘ Ramillies ” did about 
eighteen shoots in direct support of the fighting ; four were area shoots and seven 
against armour and troop concentrations. Meanwhile, counter-battery fire against 
coastal and mobile batteries was still needed on the left flank. 


17th to 30th June (D+11 to D-}+24). - 

There was no substantial change on the main 2nd Army front until 26th June 
when an attack started in the centre, which by the end of the month had established 
a salient South-West of Caen. Support was given on the 26th by H.MS. 
“ Roberts.” North of Caen itself I Corps was fighting as hard as ever but less 
immediate fire support was given by the Navy since, by now, the Army’s artillery 
was fully deployed. Many bombarding ships had left and by 24th June N.C.E.T.F. 
was able to report that it would not be necessary for more than one battleship or 
monitor and four cruisers to be kept in the assault area for bombardment purposes, 
in addition to eight destroyers for both bombardment and night defence duties. 
Meanwhile, great advances had been made by U.S. forces on the right. Cherbourg 
Peninsula had been cut off by an advance to the West coast at Barneville on 19th 
June, and the port itself was captured after hard fighting on the 23rd. The 
approximate line on 30th June is shown in the accompanying sketch map. 


The Naval Commanders of Forces “ J,” ““G” and “S”’ left the assaul€ area on 
the 24th, 27th and 29th June respectively. From 29th June control of fire support 
was exercised by the Flag Officer British Assault Area (F.O.B.A.A.), from his 
headquarters ashore at Courseulles. 
1st to oth July. 

The main feature of this phase was the attack on Caen. The salient to the West 
was extended towards the town by the 4th July, H.M.S. “ Rodney” giving fire 
support on Carpiquet air-field. From the 1st to 6th July, H.M.S. “ Belfast” did 
some fourteen shoots in the Caen area in support of the main advance from the North. 
These were mainly against field artillery, defended positions and communications. 
The final attack was made on 8th July after heavy artillery bombardment in which 
H.M. Ships “ Rodney,” Roberts,” Belfast’’ and “ Emerald” co-operated. In 
the course of the day, the “ Rodney” did six shoots against concentrations of 
tanks and M.T. The shoots were reported to be “ emminently successful ’’ and 
provided an example of good employment of heavy naval fire support. The great 
hitting power and moral effect of heavy naval gun fire is most profitably employed 
when combined with a military attack. Caen was captured on gth July. After 
this there were further reductions in the number of bombarding ships maintained 
in the assault area. 
roth to 20th July. 

There was little change on the 2nd Army front until, on the left, I Corps’ armour 
broke through East and South-East of Caen on 18th July. Fire support was provided 
by H.M. Ships “ Roberts,” “ Enterprise ’’ and “ Mauritius.” The two cruisers 
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did some thirty shoots on the 18th and roth, mainly against field artillery. 
Ammunition was well-husbanded and good results achieved with F.O.B. and Air 
O.P. observation. The front line after this advance is the last shown on the sketch 
map. 

22nd July to 12th September. 

On about 22nd July the British front stabilized outside the range of naval guns. 
Thereafter bombardment played no further part in the main military operations, 
but assisted in the advance along the coast towards Le Havre. Finally, on 1oth 
September, in co-ordination with the Army’s attack, H.M. Ships “‘ Warspite”’ and 
‘“‘ Erebus” bombarded casemated batteries at Havre forming the perimeter defences 
of the fortress. The Army had specially requested naval bombardment to deal 
with these casemates since their own guns were not big enough and bombing might 
not have been sufficiently accurate. The shoots were successful and the Commander 
1st Corps sent his appreciation to both ships for their shooting which did much to 
accelerate the capture of this important port. This was a satisfactorily heavy dose 


-to conclude a period of just over three months naval fire support. On 12th September 


the fortress of Le Havre surrendered and there were no further bombardments until 
the landings at Walcheren. 


CONCLUSION 


In all, from D-day until the fall of Le Havre, some 59,000 rounds of ammunition 
were fired in support of the Army. The lion’s share of bombarding was done by 
cruisers. This is natural since destroyers have.not the range to give support far 
inland during the advance and battleship’s fire is only justified against targets of vital 
importance. Cruisers did over 600 shoots after D-day. It will give you some idea 
of the flexibility and scope of their fire support to summarize the principal types of 
target engaged :— 


209 shoots against field and other artillery. 


56, » tanks and M.T. 
119 ly, » infantry, “ all arms,” concentrations, area shoots. 
(46 », Strong points, M.G’s, mortars, defended posts. 
108, », towns, villages, specific buildings, railway stations, etc. 


Types of observation employed by cruisers were as follows :— 
30 per cent. Fighter Reconnaissance spotting aircraft. 
30 Fe Forward Observer Bombardment. 
13 05 
5» Ship Observation. 
22 ” Unobserved. 


With accurate gridded chart-maps, and easy conditions for navigational fixing, 
ships’ fire was accurate and unobserved area shoots were profitable. They were 
much in demand, particularly at night. 


Greater use was made of Fighter Reconnaissance spotting aircraft than ever 
before. Naval and R.A.F. squadrons and one U.S. Naval squadron shared the 
burden. The work of the pilots was really first class, 


We learnt much from this great operation. We learnt once again the value of 
ships’ fire in helping to oppose enemy counter-attacks in the early stages of the 
build-up. We learnt that naval bombardment can fulfil a great variety of fire tasks. 
We learnt that the Army’s appetite is voracious and that economy of ammunition is 
of the first importance. We learnt where our organization needs improvement and 
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where liaison needs strengthening. We learnt what is needed to get the best results 
from spotting aircraft. But when all has been said, it was satisfactory to read 
that Field Marshal von Rundstedt counted naval bombardment among the three 
dominating factors which influenced the course of the Invasion. 


DISCUSSION 


Captain E. ALttHAM, R.N. This absorbing lecture encourages me to plead a cause 
which I have often advocated—the cause of the Coast Attack Ship or Monitor. May it 
not be that we ought to have had, if circumstances made it possible, many moré of this 
type of warship than we have had in this war? It has been quite clear from the accounts 
we have read and more particularly from what we have heard this afternoon that we 
have had to use battleships, cruisers and destroyers for work which was done, and done 
_ well, by Monitors in the last war. 

It is true, as the Lecturer has said, that landing craft converted as support craft 
and rocket craft have played an indispensable part and it may, be that they will continue 
to have their own special functions, but I suggest that these are not the sort of craft 
which the sailor likes to be obliged to live in for lengthy periods. The Monitors of the last 
war were, in fact, real little ships—built to live in; they were also small targets ; tough, 
and carried exactly the sort of armaments required for bombarding. They were built 
for the work; battleships, cruisers, and destroyers are not. 


Over twenty years ago I had the honour to give a lecture, with Sir Roger Keyes in 
the chair, when we advocated—he supported me in my arguments—the retention of 
the monitors. Subsequently those two old veterans the ‘‘ Erebus’’ and “ Terror,” 
were saved from the scrap heap to do good service in this war. I believe I am right in 
saying that only two similar ships have been built since; thev, too, I understand, have 
done most valuable work. 

When, once more, we have to organize a post-war Navy, with all the restrictions 
which are bound to recur, it will have to be considered very seriously whether we are 
going to build, as we did between wars, a purely deep-sea fleet or whether we shall realize, 
as we might have done after the last war, that in modern warfare the Navy fires far more 
rounds of ammunition on to the land than into the sea? In other words, the main units 
of the fleet have had to be used far more often to participate in combined operations 
with the Army than for blue water fighting. That seems to me to point a lesson we should 
learn as a result of the experience of two wars—the lesson that we might save money 
and have a better balanced fleet by building Monitors. 

Does the Lecturer feel free to remark on that aspect of his lecture ? 


Two other points I would like to make are more technical: the first is with regard 
to chart-maps. Chart-maps were one of the things which were conspicuous by their 
absence when we first had to deal with this problem of bombarding in 1914. Well do 
I remember being ordered to bombard some small square on a map ifi kilometres, which 
had to be combined with a naval chart, with very few landmarks, in nautical miles. 
The result had to be translated into bearings, probably magnetic—all very troublesome 
with the flagship signalling, ‘‘ What are you waiting for ?”” We have got beyond that 
stage; but perhaps the Lecturer could enlighten us further. 

He did not say much about laying devices; perhaps they are too secret, but they 
must have played a vital part in the accuracy of naval bombardment fire. In 1918, we 
were just getting my gyro-director, which enabled us to train our guns without any 
external point of aim; that was the first improvement on the old system of laying. In 
this connection, the Lecturer alluded to bombarding under way, but am I right in 
thinking that for really accurate pin-point bombardment ships still fire from anchor 
whenever possible ? 


THE LEcTuRER. Regarding Monitors: I am only expressing my personal views 
which are that there is undoubtedly a need in the Service for a small Monitor to fulfil the 
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functions of bombardment for which you do not need a nine or twelve gun cruiser. Very 
often a cruiser has to carry out a fire task which only requires a proportion of her armament, 
and there are many fire tasks which could well be carried out by a small Monitor thereby 
saving you from hazarding valuable cruisers in an assault area longer than necessary. 


Chart-maps have been in use in this war. I think they were first used in the Sicily 
landings and they are always used now for combined operations. What they amount 
to is that they are accurate survey maps, showing the ordnance survey of the land with 
the military grid extended far enough to seaward to enable the ship’s position to be plotted 
on the same map. All you have to do is to fix your ship and lay off the line of fire from 
the position of the ship to the grid reference of the target which has been given to you 
in the call for fire. 

Laying appliances I would rather not talk about. They have been improved with 
more modern types of director systems and accurate laying and training has been assisted 
by improvements in the fire control installations in the ships. Fundamentally the 
principles are the same. 

The problem of shooting at anchor or under weigh is ever present in a Commanding 
Officer’s mind. He will always prefer, if he wants to pinpoint a target, to shoot with his 
ship stopped. He will always prefer to be under way if air attack is likely or if the enemy 
is likely to employ any of those new fangled devices which “‘ go bang in the night.” 


Lieut-Colonel C, E. Prerson. Is there any evidence as to the proportion of 
destruction to enemy ports by aircraft or by ships? It was always held before that the 
great danger to naval bombardment was a well hidden land fort, and it was said also that 
the land fort always started with an advantage over the ship. 

THE Lecturer. That is an important subject which is very much under review at the 
moment. I am not allowed to say much about it, very largely because I am concerned 
in the investigations myself. The enemy’s own broadcasts have told us that the 
penetrating power of heavy naval piercing shell is a formidable factor in the engagement 
of casemated batteries. The provision of smoke screens is one of the ways in which we 
try to make matters more difficult for the enemy battery. There are many other factors 
which I would rather not discuss, but as a generalization there is no harm in saying that 
if you want to destroy something you have got to fire a lot of ammunition at it. It is 
more economical to get a lot of ammunition on to a given target by dropping it from 
aircraft than by firing it from a ship whose heavy guns will then have to be replaced, 
which is a long job. Obviously, one would prefer, from the purely economic point of 
view, to let the heavy concentrations be arrived at by bombing, although it can equally 
well be done by ships, and although a ship has the advantage of being able to correct 
initial errors and then fire for effect after hitting has been established. 

Neutralization, on the other hand, is a task for which ships are particularly suitable 
by virtue of their ability to keep up a sustained attack at intervals over a long period, 
and to bring accurate fire to bear at a moment’s notice. 


THE CHAIRMAN 

I will round this lecture off by emphasising the conclusion which the Lecturer has 
stated—that the exercise of sea power by bombardment is to-day an established fact. 
Ships have changed little: in 1915 I saw the “ Queen Elizabeth ’”’ bombarding the 
Dardanelles—the same ship with the same guns at roughly the same ranges; but in 
those days we were not successful in providing the support that the Army needed because 
we were not prepared for it. We were fully alive to the problem, and by the end of the 
last war, aware of our strength and capabilities when the manufacturing and designing 
resources of the country had been brought to bear to provide the necessary material ; 
but without practical demonstration we could not persuade the Army of that fact. Now 
we have done so, and I feel that that conclusion will hold good for very many years. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were then put and 
carried by acclamation. 








JUNGLE WARFARE 
By Major A. S. Irwin, M.C. 


Lieut.-Colonel Bradford, and I would like to make a few points relevant to 

his talk. A great deal of nonsense has been talked, and written, in the past 
on the question of the Japanese and how to fight him; I do not doubt that a great 
deal more is forthcoming, and so I feel that it is the bounden duty of anyone who 
really feels that he knows his enemy to broadcast his opinions and ideas for the 
benefit of those who are about to fight him. 


E the May number of the JouRNAL there is a lecture on Jungle Warfare by 


I take the liberty of believing that as a member of the only non-political partisan 
force in the world, I know as much about the Jap as most people. As members of 
the Burmese Patriot Force, our officers had to know their enemy more thoroughly 
than any battalion or staff officer for, having no regular troops, we had to fight 
an armed enemy with shot guns and prevision. And it is on account of this 
assumed knowledge that I criticize certain points in Colonel Bradford’s lecture without 
embarrassment ; also because I firmly believe that those who are about to fight 
the Jap for the first time cannot be too fully briefed on the pros and cons of their 
enemy. 


I would like to say that I am in complete agreement with the lecturer on the 
subject of the country and on his debunking of the “ Green Hell,” but I think that 
he is a little off the mark when he doubts the presence of the jungle. His division 
came into Arakan to relieve the now famous 7th Indian Division when they were 
cut off. They came too late, as to all intents and purposes we had managed to 
relieve ourselves, but not before we had all become well acquainted with jungle 
fighting. I would ask the lecturer to cast his mind back over the hill features 
bordering the Maungdaw-Buthedaung road ; thick vast bamboo forests where one’s 
enemy is to be found at ten yards’ range. The famous Box Battle of February, 1944, 
was fought almost entirely on thick bamboo and scrub hills. Then, again, the 
Kaladan campaign was fought, over two and a half years, in country equalled only 
by New Guinea. As for animals, the lecturer would seem to have been a trifle 
unlucky during his jungle tour. In three days, in Arakan, which I think I can safely 
say is a land representative of almost anything we are likely to meet in the next 
year, I killed six krait and one Russel viper, shot a wild pig and two barking deer 
for the pot, and heard at least one elephant trumpeting. Again, the lecturer is 
slightly uninformed on the question of Tick Typhus. We had it in Arakan months 
before any Americans got anywhere near Myitkyina and, as far as I know, never 
considered it to be the 100 per cent. fatal disease that he suggests. 


I would like to support Colonel Bradford’s remarks on the mule, but I hope 
that he has not left the impression that a mule is easily fed. The feed was one of 
the main worries of all mule companies and, on a long trek, ten days or so, if a 
hundred mules were employed to carry ammunition, it was well within the realms 
of possibility that another fifty had to be taken along to feed the mules. And, 
incidentally, ten pounds of gun-cotton on fish is a trifle extravagant. Cut that 
figure by ten and you have a reasonable and ‘effective charge. 
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These points may all seem to be trivial, but I do not think that one can lay too 
much stress on accuracy. A wrong impression, such as the impression that the 
troops had of their enemy in 1943, can do untold harm. 


The lecturer contradicts himself in saying that a mule can go where a man 
may, and yet later says that it is often impossible to get the guns up. That most 
effective of weapons, the 3-7 howitzer, is carried on mules and can go almost anywhere. 
What is more difficult is to get the guns a satisfactory shoot. This is perhaps one 
of the main reasons for the effectiveness of many of the Jap positions, in that in 
thick jungle the guns cannot sight on to the bunker and so the whole attack must 
needs be done by infantry—a costly and arduous business. 


I must question Colonel Bradford’s remarks on the bunker and the foxhole. 
When referring to the bunker we always meant a specific type of defensive position, 
i.e., a wood and earth pill-box. To make such a position needed skill both in field 
digging and in sighting, a skill which seemed second nature to our enemy. First 
a hole is dug large enough to hold from two to ten, or even twenty men. Then the 
sides are revetted with local tree trunks; in Burma bamboo and beetel nut, or 
sometimes teak; in the Far East more generally coconut logs. Then slits are 
sighted, headcover built and the whole excellently camouflaged. In most cases 
these bunkers are so sighted as to be most effectively inter-supporting. I understand 
that this form of defensive position takes its name from the fact that it looks not 
unlike the reverse side of a golfing bunker. A foxhole on the other hand is a one- 
man, occasionally two-man, earth and its name is derived from the fact that the 
original positions were almost ‘invariably found to be dug under a tree, for added 
strength, camouflage and defence. From these two types of jungle defences many 
other and varied types have appeared, such as the key-hole one-man pit, but all 
in all they are the yardsticks for one or ten men defences in jungle fighting. I 
would like to stress the inportance of insisting that all commanders and men 
understand most fully the ins and outs of these two types of position. We all found 
that in 1943, and too often in 1944, both British and Indian troops were too easily 
satisfied with the crawl or slit trench, a very unsatisfactory type of defence against 
bomb or grenade at close range. To dig a complete bunker was often too much 
trouble, with the result that too often we had to dig a deeper trench to intern the 
body of a lazy comrade. In 1944 a brigade commander visited my Patriot outpost 
and I showed him round our camp defences. He was most impressed by three 
bunkers I had built and asked where I had got the idea from. On hearing that they 
were a direct copy of the bunkers used by our mutual enemy, those very bunkers 
that had been the bugbear and constant point of conference and arguanent over 
the past two years, he was amazed ! 


I find it a great pity that Colonel Bradford has fallen into the trap of debunking 
mepacrine. In 1943 we had a certain amount of trouble getting the troops to take 
this yellow pill daily, as some misguided idiot had started the rumours that first 
it made one impotent and secondly turned one yellow. I can only think that these 
stories were arrived at because someone got a dose of the all-too-common jaundice. 
I have taken mepacrine daily for eighteen months and, though I admit. to having 
had most of the tropic diseases, I can assure you I have never turned yellow, nor 
been proved impotent. To make such a statement is only to turn troops against 
this most effective of drugs. 


The use of panjis cannot be over-estimated. My own opinion is that they are 
more effective, if properly used, than any barbed wire. Two points ought to be 
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mentioned, though. First, they are valueless unless fire-hardened after sharpening 
and, secondly, I feel that every soldier should always carry fifty ready-cut panjis 
across the top of his pack, using them for his own personal defence at every halt. 

Colonel Bradford’s experience of the Japanese gunners must be very different 
from that of the 26th Indian Division, the 7th Indian Division, the 2nd British 
Division, the 5th Indian Division, the 81st West African Division, 25th Indian 
Division, and many others. It has always been a complete mystery to me how 
the Jap, with such aged weapons and so few, has been able to cause so much 
discomfort with his guns. So much so, that in January, 1944, when he opened 
up on us with two 150 mm. guns, we retaliated with eighty-nine guns of all calibres 
and even then only managed to knock out one piece. Anyone who served in that 
very great battle, the Battle of the Box, will tell you how extraordinarily effective 
was the fire and usage of one solitary 70 mm. battalion gun over its seven days 
of life, a life eventually terminated by the joint efforts of two batteries of 
3°7 howitzers, a battery of 25-pdrs. and a troop of 3-7 H.A.A., to say nothing of 
the interested flash spotting of 99 per cent. of the infantry in the Box. On the other 
hand, I think we all agree that with a rifle or light machine gun the Jap is the most 
paralytic of shots. 

Again, I must disagree with Colonel Bradford on the question of the primitive 
man in the jungle. I think that this is the most dangerous of statements. When 
the West Africans arrived in Arakan, one daily heard the remark: “ Born in the 
jungle, so he’ll be at home in the jungle, so he'll excel at jungle fighting.” From 
the first, we of the Patriot Forces tried hard to debunk this idea. I firmly believe 
that it has now been thoroughly and finally debunked. I am convinced, and I speak 
with unusual experience, that the finest jungle fighter is he with the clearest head, 
the finest of senses and the broadest education and experience. In short, though 
many laugh, the British soldier with a first-rate officer and confident N.C.O. has no 


equal in the jungle. A primitive man whose home is in the jungle will never venture . 


out into the bush after dark, for is not that bush filled with “‘ Ghoulies and Ghosties 
and Long-legged Beasties and Things that go Pop in the Night”? Are not the 
great fires that the African likes to build and keep burning throughout the dark 
hours on his native heath, protection as much against the evil and terrifying spirits 
as against the wandering leopard ? The unimaginative man makes the best jungle 
cannon-fodder, i.c., the Jap peasant soldier. But the finest fighter of all is he who 
has put behind him, generations ago, primitive fears of the unknown and taken 
upon himself the armour needed to wage war against the rush of modern living, 
using his brain and his grit and his intelligence to earn a daily loaf, to dodge a 
speeding car. Above all, the finest jungle fighter is the educated countryman. 
An English farmer, a successful Lincolnshire poacher, a Texas ranger, a North-West 
Mounted policeman, a Metropolitan policeman, have yet to find their equal in the 
jungle. 

I will end by an example of the teaching and fighting of a man who stands 
above any that I have met inthe jungle. He leadsa Patriot group, and has been 
doing so for nearly three years. He is a farmer from Essex. Above all he is a product 
of the Elizabethan age, being a great reader, an incomparably honest thinker and 
actor, and in all a very great Englishman. He has been in and out of the enemy 
lines throughout the whole period of the fighting in Arakan and has led his partisans 
from Buthedaung to Rangoon. For years now he has been trying to impress new- 
comers that the enemy is fierce but ignorant ; that a stout British heart makes the 
perfect jungle fighter; that there is only one training ground for jungle fighting 
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and that is in the field, and so one must expect many failures at the start of all 

campaigns with new troops. He has tried to impress on the Army that the local 
inhabitants are our greatest friends and that they are not to be looked upon as 
appendices, victuallers, nuisances and ‘ bloody locals,’ but as great, fit fighters 
and great haters of a mutual enemy. He has shown in many scores of cases that the 
individual Englishman with guts and understanding is more than a match for any 
primitive enemy. From his teaching, I and many others with me have without 
fear wandered in and out of the enemy lines. I know that I shoot straighter than 
a Jap; crawl more quietly than a Jap; attack more coherently than a Jap; defend 
more surely than a Jap. I know that I can outwalk a Jap, outwit a Jap, outfight 
a Jap. I know that I can stand up to the rigours of climate better than a Jap; 
if wounded or sick, can mend quicker than a Jap. If faced, unarmed, with an 
unarmed Jap, I can knock him cold with a well-directed English upper cut, and 
be damned to his over-rated Judo. If he comes at me with a sword I know that 
I'll plug him with a well-directed shot from a well-made pistol. If he attacks with 
a bayonet I know that I can parry his thrust and cut his throat with my own weapon ; 
and when it comes to thinking a little quicker, acting a little faster, appreciating a 
little clearer, I have got him end ways up. I know that such is, or can be, the 
knowledge of every British soldier that comes face to face with this so over-rated 
an enemy. 


In short, an Englishman going to war with the Jap should realize that his 
intelligence is superior to his enemy’s, and intelligence is as vital in the jungle as 
guts. His weapons are vastly superior to his enemy’s and he uses them with more 
certainty and resourcefulness and skill. Jungle fighting is an individualistic game 
and we Britons were once most proud of our individuality. The enemy is primitive 
in his approach to war, and no lion has ever mastered a careful, skilful and courageous 
lion-hunter. An Englishman goes into a country and makes friends with the people, 
whereas a Jap makes more certain enemies than any other conquering nation, and 
a native is a very hospitable and grateful person on the one hand and a great hater 
on the other. Remember that Sir John Fortescue, the historian of the British 
Army, was able to write of that Army that it was best known, not for its courage 
and fortitude, but for its ‘‘ lenience in conquest and gentleness in domination.” 
Remember that, and make a friend of the jungle and a friend of the inhabitants 
of the jungle, and innumerable and trusty allies will be ours. 











STRATEGIC BOMBING IN EUROPE 
From an Official Source * 


ITH the conquest of the greater part of Germany and with the mass 
of new evidence falling into Allied hands, it is now possible to see more 


clearly how much the strategic bomber offensive has done to help win 
the victory over Germany. 
These are some of the principal achievements :— 

(1) Air superiority was achieved before the invasion of Normandy, and 
maintained in ever-increasing proportion throughout the successive 
stages of the Battle of France, the crossing of the Rhine, and the Battle 
of Germany. During the last few weeks a large proportion of the 
enemy’s air force was destroyed wholesale on the ground. 


(2) The German oil supply was steadily reduced in a twelve month period, 
despite a vigorous effort by the enemy to repair bomb-damaged plants, 
to a point where his over-all oil production was only 7} per cent. of what 
it was in April, 1944, and his petrol production was only 34 per cent. 
This seriously affected his war potential on all fronts, land, sea and air, 
so that neither his Air Force nor his Army was mobile. 

(3) At various stages, the Strategic Air Forces joined the Tactical Air Forces 
in isolating the battlefields. So successful was this offensive that the 
enemy could never move in his reinforcements as he planned, and any 
movement at all was accomplished with the utmost delay and confusion. 
On several occasions, this interdiction by all air forces was followed by 
an encirclement of the enemy and he was cut to pieces by strafing and 
bombing of the pockets or forced to surrender in large numbers. This 
occurred at Falaise, along the Seine, along the Loire and in the Ruhr. 


(4) At various stages of the campaign, by dropping a more concentrated 
weight of explosive than ever before used in warfare, the heavy bombers 
paved the way for a ground force offensive that later broke through. 
This was the case at Caen, St. Lo, the Roer and the Rhine. 


(5) The special weapons developed by the enemy, notably the V-bombs and 
the jet-propelled aeroplane, were reduced in effectiveness by our bombing 
of components factories, experimental stations, launching sites (in case 
of V-1) and airfields (in case of jet aircraft). 


The co-ordinated versatility of this powerful air arm, as part of the victorious 
land, sea and air team, was shown continually, as it was able to operate by night 
and day, with fighter escort and without it, on long range strategic bombing and 
short range tactical bombing offensively and defensively. Defensively, the tactical 
bombing was particularly effective against enemy communications during the 
Battle of the Bulge in the Ardennes. 

The plan in general was laid down early in the War, aioe forces were compara- 
tively small. But it came to full execution in the last fifteen months, when great 





* This statement was issued jointly by the Air Ministry and U.S. Strategic Air 
Forces in Europe on 30th April, 1945. 
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fleets of more than 1,000 four-engined bombers with escorts of nearly as many fighters 
became almost commonplace and we were able to bomb at will at any hour of the 
night and day, in good weather and bad, anywhere within the German Reich, with 
only occasional opposition. Our forces had to fight fierce battles at times, but 
they were never prevented from bombing their targets. 


The Allied strategic bomber forces began direct preparations for the Allied 
landing on the Continent at the beginning of 1944. By 6th June, 1944, the Allies 
had already gained supremacy in the air, without which land operations could not 
be contemplated. The position by then was that Germany had no bomber force 
worth considering, either for strategic bombing or for use in land battles, and 
that the German Army had scarcely any fighter cover for their armies in France. 


This air supremacy had been gained for the Allies by the strategic bombing 
offensive which had been at one of its peaks in the late Winter of 1943, and early 
Spring of 1944. This offensive had crippled and disorganized the German Air 
Force in two ways. A joint and co-ordinated attack was made on the German 
aircraft industry by the U.S. Strategic Air Forces and the R.A.F. Bomber Command, 
the U.S. air forces attacking assembly and components plants as well as airfields 
nearby, and Bomber Command attacking the industrial cities in which aircraft 
components of all kinds were made. 


In 1943, Bomber Command had dropped a heavy load on ten industrial towns 
which had a high ,priority because of their importance to the aircraft industry. 
The U.S. 8th Air Force had made heavy attacks on ball bearings factories and aircraft 
plants, and Bomber Command’s attacks gn steel producing cities of the Ruhr had 
a timely effect. Theattack on the single-engined fighter aircraft industry had deprived 
the German Air Force of more than goo fighters between June and October, 1943. 
But the German Air Force was fighting fiercely to hold us off, and a quadrupling 
of production of their fighters was planned for 1944. It became necessary to cut 
these down at the source. 


This was accomplished in February, 1944, when a week of almost perfect 
bombing weather enabled the U.S. Air Forces to wreck several production plants 
so completely that production of German fighters was reduced by 75 per cent., and 
the German High Command decided to disperse the industry into some 300 small 
factories and villages, many of the former underground. In this same period, the 
R.A.F. continued the bombing of industrial centres in the same vicinities in close 
co-ordination, keeping the German defensive force busy night and day. As a 
result of these heavy attacks, which produced violent enemy reactions, the German 
Air Force was unable to replace combat losses quickly enough, and shortly thereafter 
ceased to give battle except under the most favourable conditions, This was the 
first confession of defeat, but the situation continued through the period of landing. 
The German Air Force was not there when it was most needed by the German Army. 
Fighter reaction to the first signs of the Allied landings on 6th June was negligible. 
Except for reconnaissance, no aircraft was over the beach-heads or convoys until 
after midday on D-day, and the total fighter effort for the first day of the operation 
probably did not exceed seventy sorties in the battle area. 


An important effect which the strategic bombing of Germany produced was 
on the disposition of the German Air Force. To provide air defence against long- 
range bombing, the German Army was denied adequate air support of all kinds on 
both the eastern and western fronts. 
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In the Summer of 1941 when Germany invaded Russia, the German Army had 
the benefit of 3,300 aircraft (56 per cent. of the whole German Air Force) and a high 
proportion of those 3,300 were bombers and dive-bombers. But by the end of 1943, 
the German Army had only 18 per cent. of the Air Force to support it directly. 
The first effect of this was to deprive the German Army of an effective bomber force, 
for production was switched to twin-engined night fighters of similar type, to defend 
against Bomber Command’s attacks. Then, when the U.S. 8th Air Force began 
operating over Germany in strength by day, the enemy began producing a large 
number of single-engined day fighters, which also went to defence of war industry 
and not tothe Army. During this vear, the combined front line strength of fighters 
for the defence of Germany increased by nearly 1,000 aircraft. By the end of 1943, 
the German Army in Russia had only 350 fighters along a front of 2,000 miles. 


When the invasion of Normandy began, the German Air Force still had a 
considerable number of fighters, but so many of them were employed in the 
strategical defence of Germany that they could not be brought to bear against the 
beach-head. Had they all been concentrated in the forward airfields of France, 
the difficulties of invasion would have been vastly increased for us. But they had 
to stay in Germany to oppose the heavy bombers which were still attacking regularly 
deep within Germany. 


It was not until early in 1945 that the enemy put their single-engined fighters 
into the field in support of the German Army. But by this time the German Air 
Force was short of fuel as well as hopelessly outnumbered ; major air battles such 
as those of 1943 and 1944 were not ngy necessary. 


The German plan of defence against Allied invasion was to hold the Channel 
ports and so prevent any large or rapid building up of our forces. They would then 
draw in their very powerful and well trained divisions distributed in North-West 


Europe, and they reasoned that they could build up their own force far more quickly | 


than could the Allies. They had a highly organized railway system behind them, 
whereas the Allies had behind them the sea and no port—only beaches with no 
facilities for unloading great volumes of supplies. The enemy was working on interior 
lines of communication ; the Allies were not. 


But the Allied air forces, both strategic and tactical, destroyed the German 
advantage. They did it by air attack of all kinds. Eighty railway targets in 
North-West Europe, the greater number of them in France, were listed for attack 
before D-day, and other railway targets were added from time to time. For the 
heavy bombers the main task was the destruction of railway repair and maintenance 
facilities, and locomotives in their depots. The railways of North-West Europe 
form a particularly dense network, with large numbers of alternative routes, so that 
it was impossible to cut all the vital lines at once and keep them cut. © 


The bomber forces continued to pound these rail nerve centres by day and 
night. The R.A.F. had developed a new method of low-level marking and, having 
the position of the markers checked by a master bomber, it was able to bomb precisely 
at night. The U.S. 8th Air Force continued to use daylight precision methods from 
a high altitude. Both these air forces and the tactical air forces joined in knocking 
out the Seine and Loire bridges as well as keeping the railroad junctions and cross-overs 
in a state of general chaos. Early in 1944, the enemy drafted 50,000 German 
railwaymen to France to keep the railways going in the face of bombing, sabotage 
and strikes. 
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The immense destruction done to all keypoints on the railways of North-West 
Europe is well known. The effect on the mobility of the German reserves was 
disastrous, and the Allied build-up proved to be far more rapid than that of the 
enemy. The journey of two Panzer divisions from the Eastern front is a clear 
indication of the difficulties which the enemy had to face. The two divisions had 
raced across Germany in 72 trains, each division using three lines with 12 trains 
on each. But when they got to Nancy, in Eastern France, it was found that they 
could only proceed from there to Paris at the rate of eight trains a day instead of 
seventy-two ; there was, of course, no guarantee that the eight trains would not 
be destroyed or meet with long delays on the way. Some part of the two divisions 
pushed on towards Paris in their eight trains that day, but the rest, the greater 
part of the force, detrained and went the rest of the way to Normandy by road. 
The German counter-invasion plan was to bring their reserve divisions to the 
battlefield at the rate of forty-eight trains a day; this was cut by bombing to six 
trainsaday. It is also known that some armoured divisions arrived at the battlefield 
without their armour, and that other troops arrived on bicycles or on foot, in no 
condition to begin fighting at once. 

The attack on the enemy’s oil supplies, the other essential factor in the mobility 
of the German armed forces, began in April, 1944, and gathered momentum after 
D-day. This involved much deep penetration of Germany. In May, 1944, synthetic 
oil plants in Saxony, North-Eastern Germany, the Balkans and Czechoslovakia 
were attacked by the U.S. Strategic Air Forces. This produced an immediate 
reaction from the German defences. It was found that much flak had been diverted 
to these plants, and there was strong fighter opposition. This, together with the 
severe measures of economy in oil which the enemy was now instituting, was a clear 
pointer to the fact that oil supplies were being exhausted and that the enemy was 
conscious of this weakness in his military position. Another indication was the 
high priority given to the repair of damaged oil plants with the utmost speed, as 
shown by the great amount of labour allotted to this task. Repair gangs of slave 
labour lived constantly beside the plants. 


In June 1944, R.A.F. Bomber Command was accordingly required to take on 
the ten synthetic oil plants of the Ruhr, beginning with the four largest ; among 
them these ten plants produced about a third of all the enemy’s supplies of synthetic 
oil. Coincidentally, the U.S. Strategic Air Forces continued their attacks on 
synthetic oil plants and refineries deep in Germany, the Eighth Air Force attacking 
from bases in England and the Fifteenth from Italy. Both Allied strategic air 
forces were now fully engaged in the battle of oil, and the plan of campaign is an 
admirable example of close co-operation in planning. While the nights were short 
Bomber Command attacked plants in Western Germany, and the U.S.A.A.F. oil 
targets farther East ; later, as the days grew shorter, Bomber Command began to 
attack the more distant targets, and the U.S.A.A.F. joined in the bombing of the 
plants in the Ruhr. When all the synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr had been put out 
of action, coking and tar distillation plants which produced benzol as a by-product 
were bombed. They were all very large plants, and the fact that they were not only 
kept working, but also repaired as rapidly and efficiently as the synthetic oil plants 
themselves, was clear proof of the enemy’s shortage of fuel. The main product of 
the coking plants was, of course, coke; and the main use for this was in the steel 
plants of the Ruhr. But large numbers of these were inactive in the latter half of 
1944, either because they had been destroyed by bombing or because the Germans 
could not then get manganese, chrome and other metals needed to make alloy 
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steels. So vast quantities of useless coke had to be produced and allowed to pile up 
in the Ruhr in order to produce small quantities of benzol motor fuel. The average 
coking plant produced about 1,000 tons a month of benzol, whereas the smallest 
synthetic oil plant in the Ruhr had a normal output of some 7,000 tons a month. 
Subsequently petrol, oil and lubricating oil depots were systematically attacked so 
as to drain the enemy’s supplies to the last dregs. 


Within range of the Fifteenth Air Force was a large percentage of Germany’s 
total gasoline production—three major crude oil basins in Rumania, Hungary and 
Austria, and a series of synthetic oil plants in Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia: 
The great refineries at Ploesti (Rumania) were the first large oil targets for the 
Fifteenth, and a long series of attacks reduced Rumanian gasoline production from 
155,700 tons per month in March, 1944, to 15,400 in August when captured by the 
Russian Army. Other large plants at Brux in the Sudetenland, Blechhammer and 
Odertal in German Silesia, Oswiecim in Polish Silesia and Ruhland, South of Berlin, 
were attacked vigorously and with excellent results. 

It is probable that no single bombing campaign has been so complete in its 
effect as the attack on Germany’s oil supplies. It was, of course, greatly assisted 
by the advance of the Russian Army and in the later stages by the advance from the 
West ; the Rumanian, Polish, Hungarian and central German sources of natural 
oil were overrun in turn. But without the bombing the German Army would have 
been able, with the products of the synthetic oil plants, to fight an efficient war of 
movement in many sectors. As it was, so little oil was being produced in Germany 
by the beginning of April, 1945, that this small amount could not be efficiently 
distributed ; it would have taken too much oil to move the oil to where it was 
needed. 


Before the campaign began Germany had a normal monthly output of 1,344,000 
tons of all oil products, and of 532,000 tons of motor and aviation fuel. By September, 
1944, the output of all oil products was down to 310,000 tons, 23 per cent. of the 
original figure, and of motor and aviation fuel down to 105,000 tons, 20 per cent. 
of the original figure. Bad weather and even more urgent tasks for the heavy 
bombers brought the output of all oil products up to 470,000 in December, 1944, and 
of motor and aviation fuel up to 150,000, but thereafter the decline was extremely 
rapid and in mid-April, 1945, the output of all oil products was down to 74 per cent. 
of the original, production of motor and aviation fuels was down to 2 per cent., and 
there was no plant in Germany capable of any substantial output. © 


At all stages from D-day onwards, the German Army and Air Force were 
hampered by shortage of fuel, though during the Battle of Normandy the bombing 
of communications did more to impede the movement of the German Army than 
actual shortage of oil back in Germany. Meanwhile the first priority of all for the 
strategic bombers was the direct and tactical co-operation in the invasion, and this 
involved many innovations and new techniques. 


One of the main tasks of the heavy bombers was to neutralize ten super-heavy 
coastal batteries on the Normandy coast which were radar-sighted. These were to 
be attacked on the night before the landing, but preliminary bombing for some weeks 
was also considered necessary. On the North coast of France there were only three 
practicable invasion areas, all of which had coastal batteries. To prevent the enemy 
from learning which of the three the Allies had chosen, it was necessary to attack all 
of them with equal vigour until a few hours before the landing. In all, more than 
14,000 tons of bombs were dropped on these targets. 
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A captured document showed how effective the attacks had been. At one 
battery the ammunition stores were blown up. Artillery instruments, shelters, 
and signals equipment kept in an iron hut were all destroyed. ‘‘ The position has 
been hit with uncanny accuracy,” said the document. The accuracy with which 
the bombs were concentrated into areas about the size of a field was remarkable, but 
the actual targets were even smaller, and only an extremely lavish use of bombs 
could ensure the obliteration of the batteries. With one exception, the ten batteries 
offered no serious opposition either to ships approaching the coast of Normandy or 
to the invading forces. 


A similar problem for the heavy bombers was the destruction of four radar 
early-warning stations on the French coast in order to add to the enemy’s confusion 
during the first phase of the invasion. All four stations were wrecked. Other tasks 
given to the heavy bombers just before the invasion were the cratering of airfields 
to prevent enemy reconnaissance of the areas in England where troops were gathering 
for the invasion, and the destruction of ammunition dumps, military camps and 
depots in France and Belgium. Immediately after the invasion enemy naval craft, 
gathered in Le Havre and Boulogne to attack our convoys, were sunk in large numbers. 


On 30th June, 1944, the heavy bombers were first used on the actual battlefield 
of Normandy. . Heavy bombers had previously reduced buildings which had become 
fortresses in the front line, and were to do so again, but here they were to bomb an 
area of open country or a village. The risks were obvious ; bomber crews were to 
bomb little more than a mile away from our own tgoops, and the chances of error, 
especially when the whole target area became covered with dust and smoke, needed 
no emphasis. On the other hand the advantages would be very great ; the bombers 
could bring to bear a weight of attack equal to that of thousands of guns at a moment’s 
notice and could thereby achieve surprise in a manner impossible to artillery, which 
it would take days to bring up. 

The first attack of this kind was made in daylight on 30th June. The target, 
Villers Bocage, was the enemy’s supply point for this part of the front and a road 
junction which it was very difficult to by-pass. The 2nd and gth S.S. Panzer 
Divisions were moving up to the front through Villers Bocage and intended to make 
a counter-attack that same night. The roads at Villers Bocage were blocked by 
craters and rubble and the enemy’s divisional and regimental headquarters were 
largely wrecked. The S.S. divisions did not counter-attack. 


This operation was mainly defensive, but several attacks were made later to 
prepare for the advance of our troops. Tactics for the use of the heavy bombers 
in a tactical role were rapidly developed. It was sometimes desired to hold the enemy 
on the flank of a projected advance, in which case the bombers churned up the whole 
countryside with deep craters and prevented any movement ; at other times it was 
required to paralyze enemy troops, gun posts, and fortified positions in the direct 
line of a projected advance, and in such case bombs fused to produce no crater were 
used. In one operation the flanks of the projected advance were simultaneously 
blocked with craters, while the line of advance was left clear for vehicles by using 
bombs fused to explode immediately on impact. 


It was learned that the effect of a bomb barrage differed in many ways from the 
effect of artillery. The bombs seldom produced heavy casualties among the enemy ; 
vulnerable vehicles were not likely to be so far forward, and the troops themselves 
were well protected in slit trenches. But the effect of the explosion of several 
thousands of tons of bombs’in a small area within half an hour or so was to leave 
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the enemy stunned and completely incapable of offering serious resistance. In some 
instances German prisoners were still dazed many hours after the bombs had dropped, 
and still could not be interrogated because of temporary deafness even after twenty- 
four hours. For about two hours from dawn on 18th July, 1944, 1,056 Lancasters 
and Halifaxes of Bomber Command, 570 Liberators of U.S. 8th Air Force and 318 
mediums of U.S. oth Air Force attacked enemy defence positions and concentrations 
of armour before the advance of our armies to the East of Caen. The advance was 
closely co-ordinated with the bombing and in less than an hour our troops had moved 
forward with few casualties, and were almost at Cagny. On 18th July, Panzer 
Abteilung 503, with fifteen tanks and other armoured fighting vehicles, were dispersed 
in an orchard near Guillerville in the path of the advance. After a comparatively 
small attack by Bomber Command every tank and vehicle was put out of action. 


The same technique of heavy-bomber preparation was used by the U.S. 8th Air 
Force in bombing ahead of the First Army at St. Lo. A short time after the heavy 
bombers, about 1,000 strong, attacked the German positions from the air, the ground 
forces moved forward and paved the way for the armour to break through in a drive 
which cut off Cherbourg, swept into Brittany and clear across France till it stopped 
outside Metz six weeks later. 


In the siege of the Channel ports, where the Germans formed pockets of resistance 
after the retreat from Normandy, an operation which according to all military 
precedent should have been slow and dangerous was concluded swiftly and with 
fewer casualties than seemed possible, because of the use of the heavy bombers 
in a tactical role. 


During almost the whole of the Battle of Normandy the enemy was launching 
flying bombs against Southern England. The heavy bombers had delayed the 
V-weapon offensive by action taken many months before the first flying bomb was 
launched. The story of the bombing of Peenemunde is well known, but it may 
now be said that other targets for the heavy bombers were connected with the 
manufacture of V-I weapons. Just as certain industrial towns in Germany were in 
1943 put at the head of the list of Bomber Command’s targets for area attack because 
of their importance to the aircraft industry, so other towns were given equal priority 
because of their connection with the V-weapon industry, and were accordingly 
attacked. One of these was Mannheim, the greater part of which was devastated. 


In the Autumn of 1943, regular persistent attacks began on permanent launching 
platforms for V-bombs in the Pas de Calais area of France ; and these were continued 
by the strategic bombers, as well as U.S. gth Air Force Marauders, up to the time 
in June, 1944, when the first flying bombs were launched against London. From 
that time on, the targets were mostly movable prefabricated launching sites, but 
a great weight of attack was continued against them despite all the other commitments 
of the bombers. It was stated by Mr. Churchill that had it not been for the continuous 
attacks against these V-sites, the flying bombs would probably have been launched 
six months earlier than they were, and in much greater force. In the Autumn 
and Winter of 1944-1945, a continuous attack on railway lines feeding V-2 objectives 
in Holland was kept up by Spitfires of the R.A.F. 2nd Tactical Air Force and R.A.F. 
Fighter Command, and this undoubtedly reduced the weight of the attack which 
fell on Southern England. The direct military results of the V-weapons were 
negligible, but there is no doubt that the enemy intended his campaign to be a 
counter-offensive against invasion, and it might have been vastly different had not 
the air attacks held it down. 
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In the battle for the use of the port of Antwerp, an essential preliminary to the 
Battle of Germany, it was the task of the heavy bombers to destroy the main enemy 
defences on the island of Walcheren which guarded the mouth of the Scheldt: 
Bombing breached the dykes and flooded the greater part of the island, so that the 
enemy had to leave his strong points on flat ground and take to the dykes, where 
gun positions could be tackled by the Navy or, in some instances, attacked by the 
heavy bombers. From then onwards, as soon as the Allied armies began to attack 
on the western frontier of Germany, the strategic bomber forces had a single offensive 
task, however various their operations might appear to be. The object was to 
disorganize the western and eastern defence of Germany, and no strategic bombing 
for a long-term effect other than against oil was desirable. The attack on oil, the 
attack on German communications, the bombing of industrial areas, had a single and 
immediate aim—the disintegration in the near future of all the German armed 
forces. 

Throughout this last campaign the heavy bombers were working in advance 
of the armies. They helped to check Runstedt’s counter-offensive in December by 
smashing his railways, blocking his road junctions, wrecking his advanced railheads 
and depriving his tanks of oil. In the main crossing of the Lower Rhine, the heavy 
bombers attacked the fortified area of Wesel so effectively that Commandos captured 
the devastated town at a cost of very few casualties. When the Russians invaded 
Germany it was the task of the Allied strategic bombing forces to prevent the 
reorganization of the German Army and of the political control of Central Germany 
by bombing military targets in Berlin and the main industrial centres of Saxony. 


Perhaps the most important of all the bomber operations in the closing stage 
of the Battle of Germany was the part they played in the isolation of the Ruhr. 
This part was the draining of the main connection by water between the Ruhr and 
Central Germany, the destruction of sixteen out of eighteen railway viaducts and 
bridges, the blocking of twenty out of twenty-five marshalling yards and the 
annihilation of the main industrial and railway centres in the Ruhr itself, already 
largely destroyed in 1943 and 1944. Even before this last air battle of the Ruhr, 
the district had ceased to provide raw materials for factories throughout Germany. 
While there was an acute coal shortage in almost every other part of Germany, 
stocks of coal piled up in the Ruhr and could not be moved. Production of iron and 
steel by the Vereinigte Stahlwerke, the biggest steel combine in Germany, whose 
numerous works produced 50 per cent. of all iron and steel coming from the Ruhr, 
fell from 502,350 tons of iron and 624,342 tons of steel in the month of August, 
1944, to 151,548 tons of iron and 161,552 tons of steel in the month of January, 
1945. The only military purpose which its ruins could serve was as a fortification 
for a trapped army, and even for this purpose they do not seem to have been of much 
use. 

German jet-propelled aircraft began to appear in small numbers in the late 
Summer and early Autumn of 1944. Great hopes had been built up in Germany 
on this aircraft, which was primarily defensive, with its short range and great speed. 
It was to have turned the tide for the Luftwaffe, which by this time had pretty well 
faded out as a serious obstacle to strategic bombing. But the jet, although it ap- 
peared more and more often in later months, never got into action in great volume, 
largely because the components and assembly factories were bombed and its airfields 
and experimental grounds were made unusable. It never was able to inflict severe 
losses on our bombers, and a surprisingly large number of them were shot down 
by our long range fighters, which had learned where they were most vulnerable. 
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The final death blow to the German air force took place during late March and 
early April. Prior to the offensive which crossed the Rhine and encircled the Ruhr, 
all the numerous enemy airfields in North-West Germany and Holland were bombed 
and strafed in an effort to neutralize the fairly large number of planes concentrated 
there. Many of their fighters, handicapped by lack of fuel, were unable to get away. 
Others, already in the air, were unable to land. In any event, scores of them had 
to make their way back to temporary airfields and dispersal areas in North-Central 
and South-Central Germany. Bases were not available to accommodate all this 
exodus, nor was there petrol available to fly them further. So they piled up, wing 
tip to wing tip in the Berlin and Munich areas. There they were located by 
reconnaissance planes and strafing fighters. In the eight days ending 18th April, 
almost 2,000 of those ‘‘ refugee ’’ German planes were destroyed on the ground by 
fighters of the U.S. 8th Air Force alone, with many more destroyed on the ground 
by the U.S. oth Air Force fighters. 
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COMPRESSED AIR FOR DAMAGE CONTROL IN SHIPS 
By A. M. Ross, D.Sc. 


Te effects of the admission of water to a ship as a consequence of under- 
water damage are calculable; and so are the effects of efforts to expel the 
water. Determination of exact results is possible only by exact calculation 
from actual plans. General principles and tendencies can, however, be simply 
investigated by consideration of the behaviour of a rectangular box. All results 
derived for such a box are applicable to the case of a ship in a comparative sense, 
although not in exact degree; the results indicated in the following consideration 
are subject to that limitation. 


As regards the effects of admission of water, diagram (a) of fig. 1 represents 
the cross-section of an undamaged box-shaped vessel, and diagram (}) represents 
the cross-section of the same vessel after the bilge has been torn open; for the 
present purpose it is assumed that the wing bulkheads are not water-tight, or are 
not maintained water-tight, but that the lower deck is water-tight, so that the 
influx of water is thereby slightly restricted. 













































































In general the effect of damage such as is indicated in diagram (6) is to cause 
a combination of bodily sinkage, change of trim and heel. For the present 
consideration, however, it may be assumed that the damage is so nearly amidships 
that the change of trim may be left out of account. The general principles under- 
lying the determination of sinkage and heel are the same as those underlying the 
the determination of sinkage and change of trim, and of sinkage, change of trim 
and heel; but simple diagrammatic illustration permits the consideration of only 
sinkage and one of the other quantities at the same time. The actual extent of the 
combined sinkage and heel depends on the length of the flooded compartment and 
on the initial stability of the ship prior to the damage. In the present consideration 
these quantities have been so chosen as to allow the effects of the damage and 
consequent flooding to be clearly shown on small diagrams. 

If it is possible to fit a patch over the hole in the bottom and side indicated in 
diagram (b) it becomes possible to drain the flooded compartment, and the vessel 
can be restored nearly to the normal waterline shown in diagram (a). Complete 
restoration is not possible because the weight of the patch will have some effect in 
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causing sinkage and heel; moreover it may not be possible completely to drain 
the compartment. The fitting of a patch may not, however, be possible. Sheltered 
water, divers and gear may not be readily available; and the damage may be too 
extensive. In such circumstances, in the condition illustrated by diagram (d), a 
long passage to a graving dock, and dry-docking if and when the passage has been 
completed, are not without hazard. 


In some cases it is possible to reduce the hazards of a passage in a simple 
manner. Diagram (c) of fig. 1 illustrates the condition of the vessel when the level 
of the internal water has been forced down towards the top of the damage. There 
is an appreciable reduction in bodily sinkage and inclination, and the vessel is 
accordingly in much better condition to proceed towards a haven of repair. The 
betterment thus obtained can be achieved without the services of divers and 
elaborate gear. It demands only the imposition of an internal pressure, thus 
expelling the water through the hole by which it entered. 


There are obvious limitations on the use of internal pressure, most conveniently 
developed by the introduction of compressed air.1 The internal water cannot be 
forced down to a level lower than the top of the damage. In calm weather the 
level of the water may be maintained very close to the top of the damage, but if 
the vessel is liable to roll the entrapped air may “ spill” through openings which 
are covered when the weather is fine ; pressure lost in this way must be made good 
by periodic introductions of additional air. Moreover the deck under which the 
pressure is applied for expelling the air must be capable of withstanding that 
pressure. When this method of expelling water is used in the salving of ships the 
air pressure may commonly reach about 7-7} lb. per sq. in., and a pressure of Io Ib. 
per sq. in. has, on occasion, been used. In these days of high-pressure boilers a 
pressure of 7} Ib. per sq. in. seems inconsiderable, but it corresponds approximately 
to 24 times the loading which the deck of an ordinary cargo ship is designed to 
withstand. Moreover, air pressure used for expelling water imposes an upward load 
on a deck, whereas cargo constitutes a downward load; and decks in merchant 
ships are more suited to resist downward loading than upward loading. Hence 
when compressed air is being used to expel water from a merchant ship it is necessary 
to reinforce the deck to which pressure is applied, in order to render it fit to with- 
stand the pressure. Since the simplest method of reinforcing a deck is to bring to 
its aid another deck, by fitting struts or shores between the decks, it follows that 
air pressure is commonly imposed on a deck below the weather deck, as is illustrated 
in fig. 1. When air pressure is imposed on a deck over a damaged compartment 
it is imposed also on the bulkheads at the ends, and on the shell plating or fore-and- 
aft bulkheads at the sides. Since, however, bulkheads and shell are designed to 


withstand water pressure there is not the same necessity for reinforcing them as _ 


there is for reinforcing the deck. 

Since a cubic foot of sea water weighs 64 Ib., it follows that every foot of depth 
of water develops a pressure of 64 Ib. per sq. ft., or 0-444 Ib. per sq. in. Hence on 
the assumption that the limit of pressure is 7-1 Ib. per sq in. the depth to which 
the level of the internal water can be lowered in relation to the external level is 
16 ft. If the limit of pressure is ro Ib. per sq. in. the corresponding difference 
between internal and external levels is 22:5 ft. 





1 The value of compressed air flotation was referred to in the Lecture on “ Salvage 
of Ships” by Captain J. B. Polland, R.N.V.R., published in the Journal of February, 


1945, p. 73° 
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In fig. 2 the internal pressure is represented by arrow-heads. The resultant 
vertical force developed by the pressure on deck and sides exactly balances the 
weight of the layer of water expelled by the air. Hence the consideration of the 
stability of a ship subject to internal pressure does not demand direct consideration 
of the upward force of the air on the deck and sides. The treatment can be 
simplified by considering the effect of expelling, or removing, a layer of internal 
water; the consideration is the same whether the water be forced out by air or 


drawn out by pumps. 
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In the circumstances illustrated by fig. 1 there is no real problem in stability 
involved in the consideration of the use of compressed air. Since the inclination 
shown in diagram (c) is less than that shown in diagram (d) it is apparent that the 
stability has been improved by the expulsion of the water. Such an improvement 
is not attainable in all cases. In the case under examination the ratio of the final 
























































-draught to the breadth, taking the draught to be that at the centre-line, is small : 


it is actually 0-38. So long as the final draught, for a box-shaped vessel, does not 
exceed about 40 per cent. of the breadth, the stability, as measured by the 
metacentric height, increases as the water is~expelled. This consideration is 
illustrated by comparison of diagram (c) of fig. 1 and fig. 3. In the former case the 
difference between internal and external levels is 16 ft., whereas in the latter it is 
22°5 ft.; the former case corresponds to the use of a normal air pressure whereas 
the latter corresponds to the use of an extreme pressure. The improvement in 
condition illustrated by comparison of diagrams (3) and (c) in fig. 1 is enhanced by 
the further expulsion of water shown in fig. 3; the bodily sinkage is reduced still 
further as compared with diagram (c), and since the stability is improved the heel 
is also reduced. 

The improvement in stability, as measured by the metacentric height, indicated 
by figs. 1 and 3, is not attainable to the same degree in actual ships as in the box- 
shaped vessel for which figures have been calculated. For the box-shaped vessel 
the stability is improved by expulsion of water so long as the final draught does not 
exceed about 40 per cent. of the breadth. In actual cases the range of draught over 
which there is improvement in stability due to expulsion of water is relatively less 
than in the box-shaped vessel ; the limiting draught ranges from about 30 per cent. 
to about 40 per cent. of the breadth according to the fulness of the lines, and if the 
final draught is outside that range the expulsion of water entails a reduction in 
stability and an increased inclination. The dangers of the reduction in stability 
are, however, not real. The variation in stability during the process of expulsion is 
merely the reverse of the variation during the process of inflow. If the ship has 
not capsized while the water was flowing in through the damaged side and bottom, 
and while the stability was accordingly reduced, she is not likely to capsize while 
the water is being forced out by the way it came in and every previous condition 
is repeated, but in the reverse order. 


There is an important general principle underlying this consideration. So far 
it has been assumed that the water admitted because of the damage is free to flow 
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right across the ship. This is the case of the ordinary merchant ship, and it is a 
fact of experience, explicable by calculation, that ordinary merchant ships rarely 
capsize as a consequence of under-water damage. There is generally a phase of 
considerably reduced stability when the water is first admitted, and generally an 
appreciable initial inclination. But the phase of appreciable inclination occurs 
before the freeboard has been much reduced ; and it is the freeboard which permits 
the ship to take up an appreciable list without disaster ensuing. 

From the foregoing consideration it is apparent that compressed air cannot 
be effective in the expulsion of water unless the deck to which the pressure is applied 
is well above the top of the damage. If, for example, the damage is confined to the 
side and extends well above the normal waterline towards the lower deck the condition 
after damage is as illustrated by fig. 4; actually the condition of the vessel is the 
same as is illustrated by diagram (5) of fig. 1. But whereas in the earlier case there 
is a large depth of intact side which permits the expulsion of a thick layer of water, 
in the later case it is possible to expel only a thin layer of water, and the introduction 
of compressed air is not worth adopting ; in such a case there is no alternative to 


patching and pumping. 


There is another circumstance in which the introduction of compressed air 
is not very effective, the case when the inflow of the water is restrained by a wing 
bulkhead. For exactly the same initial conditions as are indicated by diagram (a) 
of fig. 1 the consequence of admitting water to a wing compartment is indicated 
by diagram (a) of fig. 5. On the assumption that the internal pressure is limited 
to 7-1 Ib. per sq. in., so that the difference between internal and external water 
levels is limited to 16 ft., the effect of the use of compressed air is illustrated by 
diagram (4) of fig. 5. It is apparent that there is no appreciable betterment attained 
by the use of air pressure. 



































In such a circumstance the most simple and effective method of improving the 
condition of the vessel is the adoption of “‘ counter-flooding,” in other words intro- 
ducing water on the side opposite to the damage; the result of the “ counter- 
flooding ” is shown in fig. 6. 
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A general principle underlying the use of compressed air for the expulsion of 
water can be developed from comparison of figs. 1 and 5. For this purpose it is - 
assumed that a measure of the unsatisfactory condition of the vessel is the draught 
at the side to which she is listed. The increase in draught is made up by the 
assumed initial bodily sinkage and the subsequent heel; for convenience in 
calculation it is necessary to assume that these two effects are separate and con- 
secutive, whereas in fact they are combined and simultaneous. In the case 
illustrated by fig. 1 the bodily sinkage amounts to nearly 50 per cent. of the total 
increase of draught. Of that bodily sinkage nearly 50 per cent. is recovered by the 
expulsion of the water; and because of the improvement in stability more than 
50 per cent. of the increased draught due to the inclination is recovered. In the 
case illustrated by fig. 5 the increase in draught due to the inflowing water being 
confined to one side is nearly twenty times as large as the increase due to bodily 
sinkage, and only about one-eighth of that increase is recovered, although about 
one-third of the bodily sinkage is recovered. 





The general principle outlined above has been illustrated by examples in which 
the stability is less than is common ; the stability was taken at a low figure in order 
that there would be appreciable inclination in the conditions represented by 
figs. 1 and 3. The principle is not, however, invalidated when the stability is 
normal. Diagram (a) of fig. 7 shows the effect of flooding the same wing compart- 
ment as in fig. 5, but under the condition that the stability is normal instead of 
being less than is common. From comparison of figs. 5 and 7 it is apparent that 
the inclination consequent upon the flooding is reduced when the stability is 
increased. Diagram (b) shows the condition when water has been expelled by air 
pressure sufficient to cause a 16-ft. difference of level inside and out. The reduction 
in inclination is apparent. It is not yet, however, adequate to render the condition 
much more satisfactory ; indeed the condition is not so good as that which can be 
attained by the counter-flooding shown in fig. 6. 


Further improvement can be effected only if the stability is very much 
increased. Large increase of transverse stability, large enough to allow an 
appreciable reduction of inclination to be achieved, is not practically attainable. 
But longitudinal stability is much larger than transverse stability; transverse 
stability is related to the ratio breadth/draught, whereas longitudinal stability is 
related to the ratio length/draught. The effect of the increase of stability in the 
longitudinal direction as compared with the transverse direction is illustrated by 
fig. 8. Diagram (a) represents a longitudinal section of the vessel which has been 
under consideration ; but for clarity of the small diagrams the vertical scale is 
twice the horizontal scale. Diagram (b) shows the vessel with the fore end flooded ; 
the length of the compartment bears practically the same relation to the length of 
the vessel as the breadth of the wing compartment in figs. 5, 6 and 7 bears to the 
breadth of the vessel. But the angle of longitudinal inclination in fig. 8 is very 
much less than the angle of transverse inclination in figs. 5 and 7. Diagram (c) 
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illustrates the effect of forcing down the level of the internal water until it is 16 ft. 
below the external water. It is apparent that the condition of the vessel has been 
appreciably improved. Diagram (d) represents the condition when the trim, or 
angle of longitudinal inclination, has been reduced by counter-flooding; it is 
assumed that the disposition of bulkheads is such as to admit of an exact balancing, 
although this is not likely to be achieved as readily with longitudinal inclination 
as with transverse inclination. In this case there is no obvious advantage in 
counter-flooding as there was in the case of transverse inclination. Indeed it is 
probable that practical consideration would suggest the acceptance of the condjtion 
shown by diagram (c) rather than that shown by diagram (d). 
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From the examination of all these cases it is possible to draw some general 
conclusions. It is apparent that the use of compressed air is most effective when 
it can expel a large body of water in such a way as to achieve a considerable reduction 
in bodily sinkage. It is least effective when there is no large bodily sinkage due to 
inflow of water and there is, instead, a large sinkage on one side because the inflow 
is restricted to one wing of the ship. Since stability is maximum when the inclination 
is in the fore-and-aft direction the use of compressed air is more effective in reducing 
trim due to an inflow being at one end than it is in reducing inclination due to the 
inflow being at one side. Moreover, as the influx is located nearer and nearer 
amidships the use of compressed air becomes more and more effective, assuming 
that the influx is distributed over the breadth of the ship and is not confined 
to one side. 


There is a special consideration which must be borne in mind when the 
illustrative diagrams are under examination. They were all prepared for a vessel 
having an initial draught of 32°5 ft., and in all but the case illustrated in fig. 3 the air 
pressure is restricted to that giving an expulsion down to 16 ft. Hence less than 
half the depth of the influx can be expelled, and there is a large residue causing 
bodily sinkage, heel and trim. If the dimensions of the vessel had been those 
appropriate to an initial draught of, say, 20 ft. a larger proportion of the influx 
would have been expelled and the resulting conditions correspondingly improved. 
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Moreover, if also the pressure had not been restricted to about 7 lb. per sq. in. a 
larger proportion of the influx would have been expelled, and under that condition 
also the resulting conditions would have been improved. 


From the general consideration it would appear that there is no serious problem 
in stability arising from the use of compressed air for the expulsion of water. When 
a large body of water is admitted right across a ship the stability consideration is 
simple. When the water is admitted to a wing compartment the stability considera- 
tion is more complicated, and when it is admitted above a watertight deck it is still 
more complicated. But the general principles can be discerned without very much 
difficulty, and they can be presented in such a form that the effects of the use of 
compressed air, and of any other means of getting rid of the water can be readily 
appreciated. In any event the stability problems arising from the influx of water 
to a wing compartment or to a compartment above a watertight deck are the 
consequence of the presence of the water and are not aggravated by efforts to 
expel the water. That there is a stability problem associated with the presence of 
water above a deck, even if the deck is not completely watertight, is indicated by 
the record of ships which have capsized after the outbreak of fire in the upper- 
works ; the “ Normandie” is a case in point. Men of experience in fire-fighting 
on ship-board appreciate this problem ; before starting to extinguish the fire they 
commonly take steps to ensure that the water will run freely into the bottom, 
where it cannot do much harm, instead of being trapped on an upper deck, where 
it can do a lot of harm. 


There is no serious complication entailed in’ the use of compressed air for the 
expulsion of water. When compressed air is used in the salvage of merchant ships 
it is necessary, as has been noted above, to reinforce the deck to which the pressure 
is to be applied. Moreover, since lower decks in merchant ships are not water- 
tight, and are not intended to be watertight, it is necessary to adopt special measures 
to render them fit to maintain the air pressure, other than the measures necessary 
to make them strong enough. 


In naval ships the construction is more suited for the application of compressed 
air. There are not the same large expanses of deck between bulkheads, hence the 
stiffening, if necessary, is simpler. Moreover the decks are watertight, and the 
openings have watertight covers. Hence the decks are initially suitable for the 
application of compressed air. Further, the more restricted regions between 
bulkheads, and the stiffer decks, should permit of higher pressures being applied 
than are common in merchant ships, with resulting increase in expulsion and in 
benefit from the expulsion. 

As a lesser consideration there is the advantage of the general adoption of 
welding ; from this follows a reduction in liability to minor leakages of air such 
as occur at ‘‘ started’ seams and rivets. 

On the other hand in naval ships there is the limitation on the benefits accruing 
from the use of compressed air which are indicated in the general consideration 
above: the restriction of inflow by wing bulkheads and watertight decks renders 
the consideration one of stability. rather than sinkage and so may reduce the extent 
to which the use of compressed air can be effective. 








MINDEN ROSES 


By Lieut.-CoLoneEL H. W. CHANNER 


“‘ The men that fought at Minden, they ’ad buttons up an’ down, 
Two-an’-twenty dozen of ’em told: 
But they didn’t grouse an’ shirk at an hour’s extry work, 
They kept ’em bright as gold.” 
HE last notes of Reveillé float clear into the summer sky and die away. 
Each bugler has blown his best this morning of Ist August—Minden Day— 
and that rousing call has seldom been better sounded. A short silence 
follows, broken a few moments later.by a roll of drums. A word of command 
echoes across the parade ground. The drums advance “ beating to action.”” They 
march past the officers’ quarters, beyond, and then around the boundaries of the 
barracks where The Lancashire Fusiliers—the old 2oth Foot—are quartered. 
The rattle and clatter of the drums make stirring music. 


Another anniversary of Ist August, 1759, Minden Day, has started. From 
Reveillé to Lights Out, and in the Officers’ Mess to a much later hour, the day is 
observed with all the honours befitting so memorable an occasion. 


Prior to 1914, in the days of scarlet tunics, gold lace and pipe-clayed belts, the 
forenoon saw the Trooping of the Colour—a ceremony impressive with its stately 
dignity. The Regimental Colour is surmounted with a wreath of roses. The 
Drum-Major’s staff, all drums and all headdresses are decorated with roses. At the 
saluting point, surrounded by a distinguished gathering of officers and privileged 
spectators, unseen but surely present, is that brilliant soldier, General James Wolfe, 
who from 1750 to 1758 had commanded the 2oth Foot with conspicuous success 
and who, six weeks after his old regiment had gained such glory at Minden, met 
his end on the Plains of Abraham. The gallant spirit of their beloved commander 
lives on and is never absent from this or any other of the Regiment’s anniversaries. 


Something of the pageantry of the past reappears when the Regimental Colour 
is taken in slow time along the ranks to the right of the line : a movement affording 
every man an opportunity of seeing at close quarters the Colour—the soul of the 
Regiment. Finally, to the stirring strains of the regimental march, ‘“‘ The British 
Grenadiers,”’ the successors of his service swing past in quick time and the critical 
eye of Wolfe witnesses and approves. 


The ceremonial parade ends. Special dinners are provided for the men this 
day ; they are visited by all officers. During the afternoon and evening, enter- 
tainments are organized for the rank and file in which officers also take part. 


Dinner in the Officer’s Mess is a notable event. Imagine the scene. Note the 
long, well-polished mahogany table with its silver, trophies and glass and bowls 
of red roses down the centre. Roses also mark each place at table, while on the 
wall above the fireplace are the Colours, uncased and bearing the wreaths com- 
memorative of the day. On the wall, too, hangs the original painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds of General Charles Kingsley, a former Colonel who at Minden was in 
command of a brigade. It was this officer who declined to accept the direction of 
Prince Ferdinand excusing the zoth on account of its heavy casualties from further 
duty after the battle until rested and brought up to strength. A General Order 
records that “ Kingsley’s Regiment, at its own request, will resume its portion of 
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duty in the line! ’’ The picture is a valued possession and is always held by the 
Home battalion. 


The Mess Sergeant, who alone in that gathering is not in uniform, for custom 
decrees that he wear the sober garments of a butler, announces to the Mess President 


. waiting with all officers in the ante-room that ‘ dinner is served.”” The string band 


strikes up and, to the strains of ‘‘ The Roast Beef of Old England,” the officers in 
scarlet mess jackets with silk facings enter the mess room and take their places. 


Standing to attention on either side of the room and a few paces behind the 
chairs are the officers’ servants in the livery worn by them at Mess—blue tail-coats 
with large silver buttons bearing the regimental crest; dark blue knee-breeches 
with silver band at the knee; waistcoats of primrose (the original ‘‘ facings” 
of the Regiment) on which the silver buttons have XX to recall the old number in 
use prior to the county designation ; primrose stockings; silver buckled patent 
leather shoes ; white gloves. It is a gay and striking scene. . 


The band plays throughout dinner. With the passing of the wine comes the 
toast: ‘“‘ The King,” followed by the only other allowed on this occasion: “ The 
toast of the year, gentlemen, in solemn silence: to those who fought and fell at 
Minden.” Yet another tribute to the gallant dead is the “ Minden March,” played 
on the brass instruments of the band as it marches round the room. 


Then follows the initiation of any officer who has not previously eaten a rose 
on this historic anniversary. “ With the President’s compliments, Sir, will you 
enjoy a rose?”’ With this message the Mess Sergeant offers on a salver a rose 
which the officer must eat under the strict eyes of his neighbours and assisted by 
a glass of champagne—in still earlier and less merciful days to a stern warning of 
“No heel tap!” 


Thus, prior to 1914, was Minden Day commemorated by the XXth—The 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 


Five other Regiments of the Line share the glory of Minden Day with The 
Lancashire Fusiliers, namely the 12th (now The Suffolk Regiment), the 23rd (now 
The Royal Welch Fusiliers), the 25th (now The King’s Own Scottish Borderers), 
the 37th (now The Hampshire Regiment) and the 51st (now The King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry). Each of these five celebrate the anniversary in a suitable 
manner, but invariably with a rose in the headdress' The K.O.Y.L.I., being a 
Yorkshire regiment, wear a white rose. 


In Normandy, on 1st August, 1944, a battalion of The King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers with artillery support carried out an attack in the Bois du Homme area 
against a German strong-point. Determined to maintain the old custom, roses had 
been obtained and distributed on the previous evening. By a happy chance, 
however, rambler roses were discovered in the assembly area and consequently 
the exact tradition was observed by men plucking fresh blooms as they went 
forward. The attack was successful. ; 


Well known is the story of the famous advance at the Battle of Minden of the 
six British and three Hanoverian battalions, admirably supported by their artillery, 
As they advanced to the attack the British passed through gardens of roses which 
the men plucked and fixed in their hats. 


The order to advance may have been misunderstood or misdelivered. Be that 
as it may, the nine battalions moved forward in two lines and, in spite of a heavy 
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cross-fire from sixty guns, attacked and shattered the massed squadrons of French 
cavalry which failed in three resolute attacks to stem their advance. 

Marshal Contades, the French commander, is reported to have remarked 
bitterly: “I never thought to see a single line of infantry break through three 
lines of cavalry ranked in order of battle and tumble them to ruin.” The Chief 
of Staff of the Allied army (Westphalen) was equally complimentary. ‘‘ Never 
were so many boots and saddles seen on a battlefield as opposite the English and 
Hanoverian Guards,” he wrote, and his report continued: “‘ Though every battery 
had done well, the English batteries had done wonders.” Of the Artillery, 
more anon. 

The British infantry casualties were 30 per cent., being heaviest in the r2th 
(302) and 2oth (322) owing to those regiments being in the place of honour on the 
right of the first and second lines. The Hanoverians lost 12 per cent., due to having 
been less exposed. 

The Allied artillery at Minden included three British batteries whose behaviour 
earned the special thanks of Prince Ferdinand. Of these three, one was disbanded 
after Waterloo, but the two others have survived and now exist as the 9th Heavy 
and 2nd Anti-Tank Batteries, Royal Artillery. In 1926, following the War Office 
decision to consider claims of units of the Royal Artillery “‘ to any title or emblem 
of distinction gained in war or otherwise,’’ both these batteries were awarded 
“Minden” as a battle honour—a just if somewhat tardy recognition of their 
splendid service. 

As Fortescue has written: ‘ To the artillery it fell to gather the laurels of the 
pursuit. Halting from time to time to pound the retreating masses of the enemy, 
the batteries moved with astounding rapidity along the border of the marsh, till 
at last they unlimbered for good opposite the bridge of the Bastan, and punished 
the fugitives so heavily that they would not be rallied until they had fled far 
beyond their camp.” 

The strongholds, cities and countryside which witnessed throughout the Seven 
Years War the march and counter-march of opposing armies, have of late been 
overrun in a far more-grim and desperate struggle. 

Those shadowy shapes, ghosts of the red-coated infantry with their powdered 
pigtails and stiff leather stocks who shouldered “ Brown Bess’’ and once to the 
shrill fife and tap of drum, to Lillibulero and other old airs, tramped the same 
roads, would have stared in amazement at the British and Americans clad in battle- 
dress clattering along in Jeeps and heavy armoured cars. 

History repeats itself. The British have returned. Place names which two 
centuries ago were familiar as household words have again become well known, 
and Minden has seen yet another glorious victory. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE RED ARMY 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 
By GENERAL Sir R. Gorpon Fintayson, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


HE subject of the book under review* is one which, as I know from years 
| in Russia and as an Intelligence Officer, it would have been almost impossible 
for anyone without an intimate knowledge of the Russian language, the 
Russian system and Russian military literature to write. But Mr. White, evidently 
after prodigious reading and enquiries, gives us not only the details of the birth and 
gradual growth of the Red Army, but also the relevant background of political and 
economic events in Russia that enables us to follow with zest his very interesting 
story over a long period. The moment too is very opportune, for with the political 
upheavals following the end of the present war in Europe and the knowledge of 
how much the Russian Army has done for the Allied Cause, it is not only the military 
student who will want to read for himself how any country, so disorganized and 
inefficient as Russia was in 1917-18, could raise its army to the comparatively high 
standards in skill at arms, discipline, organization and equipment that the Russians 
attained by 1945. 

The book starts in 1916, when discipline, under Bolshevik propaganda, began 
to fail. Chapter I “ The Heritage,’’ describes Russia’s military state in 1917, 
and with Chapter II shows the contrast to the war machine of this war. It is 
interesting to note here how, in 1917, the farther-from the front the less the seriousness 
of the deteriorating situation was believed. I personally was with the Russian Army 
from March to November, 1917, and soon learned that while Moscow, G.H.Q., and 
Army Group Headquarters gave one a surprisingly optimistic picture of the front 
and continued their staff work as if all were well, yet at the front itself order and 
discipline were fast disappearing. 

This book shows how, as Bolshevik propaganda fanned the fire, the general 
run of officers of the Czarist Army, with a few notable exceptions amongst the 
seniors, like Brusilov, Dennikin, and Kornilov, were simply unable to grip the 
situation or their men. As officers their utility had ceased and their presence merely 
served to aggravate the class consciousness thet propaganda every hour, every 
minute, was pouring out, burning into the ignorant minds of the Russian peasants 
with vitriolic power. In that atmosphere, the Bolsheviki quite openly formed the 
Red Guard Militia, not to defend the country against German invasion but tooverthrow 
Kerensky. This Red Guard, where discipline was as strict as it was lax in the 
remnants of the old Army, formed units all over the country and became for a time 
the great Red Army of Workers and Peasants. Later, during the Civil War, as the 
fighters became better organized, it began to be replaced gradually by a real Red 
Army of soldiers, the precursor of the great Red Army of to-day. In the early days 
comparatively few Regular soldiers joined the Red Guard, for most of them were 
bent upon home and peace ; but by gradually becoming the one real cohesive force 
in the country and being joined by many sailors and Latvian units, it did enable 
Lenin’s November (Bolshevik) rebellion in 1917 to be carried through successfully. 


The difficulties through which the Soviets went during the Civil War period (1917 
to 1921) can be well imagined from Chapters III, IV and V. Should the Soviets 
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cross-fire from sixty guns, attacked and shattered the massed squadrons of French 
cavalry which failed in three resolute attacks to stem their advance. 

Marshal Contades, the French commander, is reported to have remarked 
bitterly: “I never thought to see a single line of infantry break through three 
lines of cavalry ranked in order of battle and tumble them to ruin.” The Chief 
of Staff of the Allied army (Westphalen) was equally complimentary. ‘‘ Never 
were so many boots and saddles seen on a battlefield as opposite the English and 
Hanoverian Guards,” he wrote, and his report continued: ‘‘ Though every battery 
had done well, the English batteries had done wonders.” Of the Artillery, 


more anon. 

The British infantry casualties were 30 per cent., being heaviest in the r2th 
(302) and 2oth (322) owing to those regiments being in the place of honour on the 
right of the first and second lines. The Hanoverians lost 12 per cent., due to having 
been less exposed. 

The Allied artillery at Minden included three British batteries whose behaviour 
earned the special thanks of Prince Ferdinand. Of these three, one was disbanded 
after Waterloo, but the two others have survived and now exist as the 9th Heavy 
and 2nd Anti-Tank Batteries, Royal Artillery. In 1926, following the War Office 
decision to consider claims of units of the Royal Artillery ‘‘ to any title or emblem 
of distinction gained in war or otherwise,” both these batteries were awarded 
“Minden” as a battle honour—a just if somewhat tardy recognition of their 
splendid service. 

As Fortescue has written: “ To the artillery it fell to gather the laurels of the 
pursuit. Halting from time to time to pound the retreating masses of the enemy, 
the batteries moved with astounding rapidity along the border of the marsh, till 
at last they unlimbered for good opposite the bridge of the Bastan, and punished 
the fugitives so heavily that they would not be rallied until they had fled far 
beyond their camp.” 

The strongholds, cities and countryside which witnessed throughout the Seven 
Years War the march and counter-march of opposing armies, have of late been 
overrun in a far more: grim and desperate struggle. 

Those shadowy shapes, ghosts of the red-coated infantry with their powdered 
pigtails and stiff leather stocks who shouldered ‘‘ Brown Bess” and once to the 
shrill fife and tap of drum, to Lillibulero and other old airs, tramped the same 
roads, would have stared in amazement at the British and Americans clad in battle- 
dress clattering along in Jeeps and heavy armoured cars. , 

History repeats itself. The British have returned. Place names which two 
centuries ago were familiar as household words have again become well known, 
and Minden has seen yet another glorious victory. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE RED ARMY 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 
By GENERAL Sir R. Gorpon Fintayson, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


T= subject of the book under review* is one which, as I know from years 
in Russia and as an Intelligence Officer, it would have been almost impossible 
for anyone without an intimate knowledge of the Russian language, the 
Russian system and Russian military literature to write. But Mr. White, evidently 
after prodigious reading and enquiries, gives us not only the details of the birth and 
gradual growth of the Red Army, but also the relevant background of political and 
economic events in Russia that enables us to follow with zest his very interesting 
story over a long period. The moment too is very opportune, for with the political 
upheavals following the end of the present war in Europe and the knowledge of 
how much the Russian Army has done for the Allied Cause, it is not only the military 
student who will want to read for himself how any country, so disorganized and 
inefficient as Russia was in 1917-18, could raise its army to the comparatively high 
standards in skill at arms, discipline, organization and equipment that the Russians 
attained by 1945. 

The book starts in 1916, when discipline, under Bolshevik propaganda, began 
to fail. Chapter I ‘“ The Heritage,” describes Russia’s military state in 1917, 
and with Chapter II shows the contrast to the war machine of this war. It is 
interesting to note here how, in 1917, the farther-from the front the less the seriousness 
of the deteriorating situation was believed. I personally was with the Russian Army 
from March to November, 1917, and soon learned that while Moscow, G.H.Q., and 
Army Group Headquarters gave one a surprisingly optimistic picture of the front 
and continued their staff work as if all were well, yet at the front itself order and 
discipline were fast disappearing. 

This book shows how, as Bolshevik propaganda fanned the fire, the general 
run of officers of the Czarist Army, with a few notable exceptions amongst the 
seniors, like Brusilov, Dennikin, and Kornilov, were simply unable to grip the 
situation or their men. As officers their utility had ceased and their presence merely 
served to aggravate the class consciousness that propaganda every hour, every 
minute, was pouring out, burning into the ignorant minds of the Russian peasants 
with vitriolic power. In that atmosphere, the Bolsheviki quite openly formed the 
Red Guard Militia, not to defend the country against German invasion but tooverthrow 
Kerensky. This Red Guard, where discipline was as strict as it was lax in the 
remnants of the old Army, formed units all over the country and became for a time 
the great Red Army of Workers and Peasants. Later, during the Civil War, as the 
fighters became better organized, it began to be replaced gradually by a real Red 
Army of soldiers, the precursor of the great Red Army of to-day. In the early days 
comparatively few Regular soldiers joined the Red Guard, for most of them were 
bent upon home and peace ; but by gradually becoming the one real cohesive force 
in the country and being joined by many sailors and Latvian units, it did enable 
Lenin’s November (Bolshevik) rebellion in 1917 to be carried through successfully. 


The difficulties through which the Soviets went during the Civil War period (1917 
to 1921) can be well imagined from Chapters III, IV and V. Should the Soviets 
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oppose the German advance? Should they use force, and how much, to quell 
their own unruly sections, chiefly the sailors? Should they re-establish or destroy 
the old Army? To what extent should they engage in war with Poland? And 
there were many other questions such as food, discipline, morale, recruitment, 
propaganda, and soon. The solutions were all subordinated to ensuring the success 
of the revolutionary objects, to uniting the people in support of the Party, to helping 
the peasants and workers against all comers and to building up a new Army. 


In those days, each Military Commissariat or Formation H.Q. was led by a 
military specialist flanked by two functionaries selected for their revolutionary 
political reliability—a condition of duplicate control, of setting politics against 
military discipline and efficiency, which remained for many years but which failed 
to stand the test of real war. 


The complications of those times often appeared almost insoluble. Yet patience, 
grim determination by the Russian leaders and the use of much common sense in 
maintaining their objective finally—after the Civil and Polish Wars—lead the 
Red Army through its infancy to something much more effective than the 
comparatively uncohesive mob that had gradually come together in the past whenever 
trouble brewed. 


By the end of 1931, the Reds had disposed of the Whites and other objectors 
at home, and the field was free again for open discussion. The young Army leaders, 
filled with enthusiasm as the result of their victories over Dennikin, Wrangel and 
others, began to search for a common military doctrine suitable to the Soviet’s 
policy and unusual conditions. The arguments leading to the birth of a doctrine 
are very instructive (Chapter VI) and should be read by all young officers anxious 
to study the foundation of the military art, for here arguments by surprisingly 
far-seeing men are set out. The discussions of Frunze and Trotsky, in opposition, 
are especially bright and entertaining and one must admire also contributions by 
those subsequently great leaders Voroshilov and Budenny ; but perhaps the little 
reported but steadying influence of Lenin is most remarkable. At any rate one 
sees that the doctrine of the offensive and the war of manceuvre won the day then, 
and later on those influences showed very markedly in the new Russian field organi- 
zations and again in the conduct of the war against Germany. 


Chapter VIII describes how the strength of the Red Army had declined through 
demobilization from 5,300,000 in 1920 to 562,000 in 1923, and how at this period, 
while internal friction within Russia had been almost eliminated, the Army itself 
was now unpopular—the usual phenomenon after any long war; also her commanders. 
began striving to improve education, organization, terms of service and so on. 


The difficulties were great, but Frunze, having become head of the Red Army 
(1924), settled down to beat into shape the best of the ideas that had been accumu- 
lating. He acted calmly and thoroughly, and incidentally does not seem to have 
been handicapped by lack of money. Though he reduced establishments, he formed 
a highly professional Red Army of 29 divisions (562,000 all ranks) backed by a strong 
militia of 43 divisions. He ensured that he drew the best class of young men into 
training colleges, while he eliminated old age in the commands (age limit for Generals 
became 45) and would have none but the most enterprising young men to carry out 
his plans. The energy displayed is exemplified by the fact that by 1927 over 2,000 
officers had graduated from the Staff College and other higher military colleges ; 
also the first purge of unwanted elements had now taken place, and a distinct military 
caste, as exists strongly to-day, had been set up—much to the politicians distaste. 
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Very interesting are the references to questions of pay (a corps commander 
received 150 roubles a month), officers’ batmen, different customs—some of them 
horribly bad—in different regiments, the fading influence of political commissars 
upon command and discipline, and the advantages enjoyed by Party commanders. 
Perhaps the most striking feature, however, is the amount of time spent daily upon 
political training ; yet, knowing the uneducated peasant of the period, one cannot 
help feeling how farseeing this precaution was. 


Although the development of the Army seems to have been the point uppermost 
in the minds of the nation’s leaders, chiefly because England was said to be 
threatening Russia, further progress was necessary in industrialization, in production 
of every kind, from raw materials to food and power, and also in technical education. 
Chapter IX shows us how the first Five Year Plan (1927 to 1932) came about, and 
what an enormous effect it had upon the Army. Among other things this plan had 
to produce a war industry to make the Army independent of outside sources. The 
consequence was that mechanization of the Army quickly came about; this led 
to its reorganization and rearmament. Its training and logistics had also to be 
taken up afresh. 

The remarkable progress made during that.five years is shown, and in the final 
Chapter X the further progress of the second and part of the third Five Year Plans 
is set out—some remarkable figures. We see, too, how the poorly educated officers 
could not assimilate the results. This led to still further efforts. to educate the 
people better, but the results left much to be desired. One learns here also something 
of the man-power of Russia, for, though the number of Regular divisions and militia 
divisions had not increased for many years, the volunteer force by 1932 numbered 
over 20,000,000 of all ranks. These, however, certainly were not highly trained, 
except possibly as guerrillas. The volunteers were later a great thorn in Germany’s 
flesh, and their numbers were added to in 1939 through the Universal Military 
Service Act. 

The final chapter as a whole is too full of meat to be summarized here ; but it 
outlines the growth of the technical and political sides of the Army since the days 
of the Revolution. Probably the industrial and educational progress of the Nation, 
with their reflection upon the Army, are the most telling points ; but it is surprising 
to learn that even after all these years of energy, ruthless driving and pitiless purges, 
the industrial output in 1939 did not reach that which was possible during the 1913 
Czarist regime. Perhaps the most interesting pages are those in which we see how 
class distinctions, largely through educational needs, developed and returned. 
Candidates for commissions in the Army are now selected for their college educational 
and leadership qualifications ;-the old ‘free, voluntary and comradely discipline ” 
that it was hoped would endure had to be replaced by a very stern, even harsh, 
discipline in order to ensure that build-up in patriotism and fighting qualities without 
which history has proved that no army is of any value. 


_ In short, this final chapter seems to indicate that, after years of wandering in 
the wildernéss, Russia’s post-revolution leaders, having gone through every stage 
of leanness, experiment and trouble, and after great patience and perseverance, 
have gradually been compelled by force of events to bring Russia round from zero 
to standards of life, civil and military, approximating to those of a normal great 
Continental Power of to-day—and the pendulum is still swinging. 


This is a deep and interesting book for the many, and a valuable work of reference 
for students of the Russian Army to have in their libraries. 

















SYRIA 
By Captain B, A. Stuart, late Royal Welch Fusiliers 


YRIA has been so much in the news recently that everyone has become 
G isso with its geographical situation and general features. It may not, 

however, be widely known that Syria is one of the most fertile countries in the 
world. This fact helps to explain why the Pharaohs, Babylonians, Assyrians 
Romans, Greeks and Turks, have all, at one time or another, sought to annex or 
to “protect” it. Especially does it explain what really lies behind France’s 
extraordinary attitude at the end of May, 1945. In her Colonial development 
policy France characteristically ignores the basic principle of successful agriculture— 
t.¢., that you cannot take more out of an acre of land than you put into it. It is 
no use bankrupting a piece of land and then moving elsewhere. Nowhere are the 
results of this form of agricultural policy more apparent than in Tunis, Algeria 
and Morocco. France wants to keep Syria under her thumb because of Syria’s 
enormous potential sheep and grain producing capacities. 

Syria is a miracle of fertility. Year after year, for century after century, Syria 
has produced grain that would turn a Saskatchewan wheat-grower green with 
envy. The Arab villager knows nothing of modern agriculture and cares even 
less about the rotation of crops. He grows wheat and barley for two, sometimes 
three, years in succession in the same ground. Then he leaves it to fallow for a 
year, and then grows a type of maize for a year before starting off again with two 
or three years of wheat. Until the Spears Mission undertook a certain amount of 
agricultural propaganda of.an educational nature in 1942 it is unlikely that a dozen 
Syrian agriculturists had ever heard of a tractor, let alone seen one at work. The 
land has never been ploughed to a depth of more than a few inches, using the same 
type of plough that was in use six hundred or even a thousand years ago, and drawn 
by a camel, a mule, a donkey or, not infrequently, by the villager’s own wife. 


In May, 1941, the Allied situation in the Middle East was by no means a 
happy one. German penetration through the Caucasus was by no means impossible. 
Already German Air Force units were using Syrian aerodromes and were giving 
active support to Rashid Ali’s revolt in Iraq. British troops, aided by a handful 
of Free French, advanced into Syria where the Vichy Forces opposed us fiercely 
until they saw that defeat was inevitable. Then it was truly surprising how many 
men who had fought us with real bitterness shouted. “Vive de Gaulle.” The feeling 
of a great many of the British who took part in the fighting around Homs and 
Beirut was that the sight of kukri-armed Gurkha sentries outside prisoner-of-war 
cages was one of the main causes of the rush to join the Free French. 


Axis propaganda had been very effective and there was a section of the 
population in both Syria and the Lebanon that was far from glad to see the Allies 
in control. Axis journalists and radio commentators had painted Hitler in glowing 
colours as the saviour of Islam and the champion of the oppressed. A good number 
of the tribesmen and the local Government officials had swallowed it—hook, line 
and sinker. The poison was not easily eradicated, and right up to the end of 1943 
the British Security Mission to Syria and the French Deuxieme Bureau were 
kept busy. : 
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The war in Syria in mid-Summer, 1941, played havoc with harvesting operations, 
which, combined with various other factors, resulted in a food shortage at the end 
of the year. By the Summer of 1942 it was apparent that Syrian bumbledom and 
French administration had fallen down on their jobs. Syria was faced with the 
prospect of famine. How could this occur in so fertile a country ? 


The greater part of the villages in Syria are either owned, lock, stock and 
barrel, by wealthy landowners in the cities, or else their bands and crops are mortgaged 
up to the hilt to powerful, and frequently shady, moneylenders. Some of these 
men realized that they could strike a very shrewd blow at Allied prestige in the 
Middle East and at the same time amass stupendous fortunes by creating a Black 
Market in grain. Luckily one or two of these Quislings were so naive that their 
intentions were speedily realized and suitable action was taken. The fish, however, 
were by no means all netted successfully and a Black Market in cereals assumed 
really serious proportions. 

The Syrian Government, under pressure from the French and British authorities, 
passed a law which virtually requisitioned all cereals in the country, whether in 
store, in course of being harvested, or still growing. Simultaneously the Office des 
Cereales Panifiables came into being. No private person or company whatsoever 
was permitted to trade in even the smallest quantity of cereals. No baker, shop- 
keeper or village mukhtar could buy except from an accredited official of the O.C.P. 
Anybody caught infringing this law was heavily punished. No half measures were 
adopted. Allied prestige was at stake and Syria faced a threat of famine. 


The Government fixed the buying and selling prices at very generous rates. 
These rates were high enough to make the well-affected cultivator feel that he 
had had a thoroughly “square deal” and to make the disaffected grumbler an 
obvious agitator. This was a rough-and-ready but an effective and useful method 
of dividing the sheep from the goats. It had, however, the disadvantage of driving 
the Black Market price of wheat up to astronomical figures. Selected officers of the 
British and French forces were seconded to the O.C.P. to act as regional inspectors 
and agents, and they were given very wide powers. Their job was to break the 
Black Market. 


In a short time the outskirts of places like Aleppo, Idlib, Hama, Deir-ez-Zor 
and Raqqa became reminiscent of Chicago at the height of the Booze Racket. The 
French Services Spectaux and their locally raised Gestapo-like Gardes Mobiles could 
not, would not or did not make any noticeable effect on the thieving that went on 
in the caravans of grain going into the O.C.P. store depots in the bigger towns. 
Nor did they show any great competence in dealing with the odd camels and 
donkeys that slipped past the patrols night after night carrying a few odd hundred- 
weights into Black Market dealers. One suspected, but could so rarely prove, a 
connection between the prices paid in the Black Market and the miserable pittance 
doled out to minor Syrian and French officials as salaries. It is certain that more 
than one Mudir and French N.C.O. lived for a brief period in a luxury and style 
totally incompatible with his official emolument. In cases where corruption and 
the acceptance of bribes were proved, the French and Syrian authorities meted 
out justice to the culprit with a heavy hand. When corruption could not be actually 
proved against a man he was either returned to his unit abruptly or was transferred 
to a department where he would be out of reach of temptation. 


Gradually British methods, integrity and insistence on certain matters prevailed. 
It became clear that a real famine would be averted, although severe rationing 
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would have to be rigidly enforced. In January, 1943, when comparative success 
was within the grasp of the O..C.P., the rains came with startling suddenness and 
unprecedented ferocity. The 0.C.P. had found it impossible to acquire sufficient 
storage facilities in the towns, and a certain amount of grain had to be left under 
adequate security in some of the more isolated villages. That the O.C.P. had 
insufficient storage depots was not due to inefficiency, miscalculation or carelessness, 
There were nothing like enough suitable buildings in the towns, 


Most of the villages in which grain remained to be collected were in a wild, 
flat and intensely fertile region known colloquially as the Mattakh. Within thirty- 
six hours of the rains commencing the Matakh was completely cut off from such 
towns and cities as Aleppo, Idlib, Maarat, Hama, and Raqga. Roads and tracks 
vanished into quagmires. The inhabitants of that area heaved sighs of relief on 
two counts. First, they thought that they were safe for some months from the 
attentions of the O.C.P. “To hell with rationing,” they decided. The O.C.P. 
could never come and collect the grain, so they might as well eat it. If the O.C.P. 
raised any queries, the grain left in store had been got at by rain and rats. Secondly, 
with the river Kweek overflowing its banks to an average of five feet over about 
two hundred square miles, the prospect of bloodshed and raids by marauding bands. 
of Hebh tribesmen was considerably diminished. 


The Mukhtar and villagers of Um Garamil; where some 150 tons of first class 
wheat were stored, were living on the fat of the land and O.C.P. wheat. Unfortu- 
nately for them, they had reckoned without the resource of the local O.C.P. regional 
inspector. Worse, they had forgotten that hell hath no fury like a women scorned. 
In the neighbouring village of Tel Faqhar there lived an attractive damsel who 
was that great rarity in Arab circles—an heiress in her own right. She was desired 
in marriage by the son of one of the elders of Um Garamil, a man whose disposition 
to the Allies was open to suspicion and who was being watched pretty closely by 
French, Syrian and British Intelligence agents. During a lover’s squabble the 
girl’s betrothed let his tongue run away with him and called her a name which 
implied that she would never bear children. Tribal wars have started for lesser 
insults. The girl crossed the flooded Mattakh by night, stole a donkey and rode to 
the regional inspector’s camp. There she gave information as to what was going 
on, and exact locations of where more than another 100 tons was hidden and 
destined for the Black Market. She said there was one way in to the village through 
the water. The following night she guided the R.I. and twenty Syrian gendarmes 
into Um Garamil. The first thing that the village knew about it was when the 
R.I. and a sergeant of gendarmes hauled the Mukhtar out of bed ‘at 3 a.m. Every 
male between the ages of about thirteen and sixty-five was paraded and told to 
load fifty kilograms of wheat into some sort of container. He would then carry 
it on his head through the Mattakh and thence to the nearest depot—a distance of 
64 kilometres. In this way 210 tons of wheat were salvaged within a week. 


On another occasion the R.I. in a district near Aleppo noticed that the house 
of a certain influential merchant had a room about five feet smaller than the outside 
wall. While discussing the merits and demerits of various weapons with the 
merchant, the R.I. “ accidentally ” pressed the trigger, knocking a huge chunk of 
clay brick out of the wall with a ‘455 bullet—and a cascade of golden grain began 
to pour into the room. Forty tons went into the coffers of the O.C.P. instead of 
to the Black Market, and yet another rogue got a long term in jail. 


These two incidents are mentioned to show how the deficit caused by the 
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unparalleled rains of January, February and March, 1943, was met. One case 
required more than a little courage and determination to wade seven miles with 
water above one’s waist and the other case involved both observation and resource. 


General de Gaulle may accuse and cavil to his heart’s content at the services 
Britain has rendered in Syria to France: the French officérs who served in and 
with the O.C.P. know the truth, and tell a very different story from General de Gaulle. 
They know that, without the British, the French would have failed completely to 
cope with the Black Market in cereals and to avert the threat of famine. As it 
was, some of the bread queues in the hardest hit towns grew into bread riots. 
British prestige, not French force, quelled these without bloodshed on either 
side. Syrians, and in particular the Bedouin tribes who are not self supporting as 
regards wheat, will never forget what British joint-control in the O.C.P. did for them, 
when French administration was still gravely disorientated following the change- 
over from Vichy to de Gaullist policy. In Syria, France had a very, very difficult 
row to hoe, and the officials to whom the task was entrusted were too few and 
too inexperienced to avoid the pitfalls. 

















INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


N 26th June, 1945, the representatives of fifty nations signed a Charter 
QO: the World Security Organization. In its main essentials this followed 

the structure proposed at the Dumbarton Oaks meeting in the autumn 
of last year.} 

This new and large-scale effort to maintain good relations between the Powers 
and to provide machinery to prevent rupture of those relations from leading to 
war, will necessarily be compared with what The Times* has aptly referred to as 
“the Geneva experiment ”—that League of Nations which so signally failed in its 
main putpose. Perhaps the Charter has gained in realism by having been drawn 
up in the less rarefied atmosphere of San Francisco; certainly it has acquired 
stability even at its inception by the promise of the powerful sponsorship of the 
United States—a vital ingredient which the League lacked. 


NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


An obvious stumbling block to any world-wide agreement has always been the 
strong predilection of peoples to preserve their national sovereignty and their 
strong aversion to surrendering it to any governing body where, on occasion, there 
Right be a majority of representatives with alien outlook and purpose. Nowhere 
has this predilection been stronger than amongst the nations who formed a 
voluntary alliance in this war; yet a common danger to that sovereignty has 
produced readiness to co-operate in the use of force to a degree never known before 
in the history of mankind: national interests have, again and again, been 
subordinated to Allied needs—in the case of the two great English-speaking nations 
even to the extent of accepting supreme commanders from one of them to direct 
the forces of both. 

Nevertheless, the Charter recognizes the determination of the Powers—great 
and small—to retain their national sovereignty in purely domestic affairs. 
Chapter I, Art. 7 reads :— 

“Nothing . . . . shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement under the present Charter. . . .” 

Furthermore, Chapter VI, Art. 51 says :— 

“ Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defence if an armed attack occurs against a member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measure necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. . . .” 


INTERNATIONAL COALITION 


Immunity in these respects does not, however, vitiate the main purport of 
the Charter—acceptance of the principle that it is the obligation of each member 





1 Vide the JouRNAL for November, 1944, p. 401. 
* Vide The Times leading article of 27th June, 1945. That issue published the 
Charter in full. 
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nation to co-operate unselfishly in international interests, paramount amongst 
which is that of settling disputes without resort to war, or if must be, to contribute 
to a coalition of force to confront an aggressor. 


The executive body charged with taking action to preserve peace (or to 
prevent warlike action from spreading) is the Security Council. This, under 
Chapter V, Art. 23, is to consist of ‘‘ eleven members of the United Nations.” 
Britain, the United States, Russia, China, and France are to be permanent members. 
The General Assembly will elect six non-permanent members, who will ultimately 
serve for two years. 


That part of the Charter which most directly affects the fighting Services is 
contained in Chapter VII, the relevant Articles of which read as follows :— 


Article 41 


The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may call upon the members 
of the United Nations to apply such measures. These may include complete or partial 
interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and 
other means of communication, and the severance of diplomatic relations. 


Article 42 


Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for in Article 41 would 
be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such action by air, sea, or 
land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore.international peace and security. 
Such actions may include demonstrations, blockade, and other operations by air, sea 
or land forces of members of the United Nations. 


Article 43 


1. All members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, undertake to make available to the Security Council, 
on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agreements, armed forces, 
assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types of forces, 
their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council. They shall be concluded between the Security Council 
and members or between the Security Council and groups of members and shall be subject 
to ratification by the signatory States in accordance with their constitutional processes. 


Article 44 


When the Security Council has decided to use force it shall, before calling upon a 
member not represented on it to provide armed forces in fulfilment of the obligations 
assumed under Article 43, invite that member, if the member so desires, to participate 
in the decisions of the Security Council concerning the employment of contingents of 
that member’s armed forces. 

Article 45 

In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent military measures, members 
shall hold immediately available national air-force contingents for combined international 
enforcement action. The strength and degree of readiness of these contingents and plans 
for their combined action shall be determined, within the limits laid down in the special 
agreement or agreements referred to in Article 43, by the Security Council with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 
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Article 46 
Plans for the application of armed ferce shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 


THE MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


A professional element is provided for in the form of a Military Staff 
Committee :— 

Article 47 

1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military requirements 
for the maintenance of international peace and security, the employment and command 
of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
members of the Security Council or their representatives. Any member of the United 
Nations not permanently represented on the Committee shall be invited by the Committee 
to be associated with it when the efficient discharge of the Committee’s responsibilities 
require the participation of that member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the Security Council 
for the strategic’ direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council. Questions relating to the command of such forces shall be worked out 
subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of the Security Council 
and after consultation with appropriate regional agencies, may establish regional 
sub-committees. 

The Chapter continues :— 

Article 48 

1. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance of international peace and security shall be taken by all the members of 
the United Nations or by some of them, as the Security Council may determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the members of the United Nations directly 
and through their action in the appropriate international agencies of which they are 
members. 

Article 49 

The members of the United Nations shall join in affording mutual assistance in 

carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security Council. 
Article 50 

If preventive or enforcement measures against any state are taken by the Security 

Council, any other state, whether a member of the United Nations or not, which finds 


itself confronted with special economic problems arising from the carrying out of those 
measures shall have the right to consult the Security Council with regard to a solution of 


those problems. 

The right of self-defence until effective action can be taken by the Security 
Executive is dealt with in Article 51, already quoted. This concludes :-— 

“| . ... Measures taken by members in the exercise of this right of self-defence 
shall be immediately reported to the Security Council and shall not in any way affect 
the authority and responsibility of the Security Council under the present Charter to 
take at any time such action as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE CHARTER 


President Truman, in his address to the assembly of national representatives 
on the signing of the Charter, referred to it as “a first step to a lasting peace.” 
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“‘ But,” he added, “ the important thing is that all our thinking and all our actions 
should be based on the realization that it is in fact only a first step.” 


This is a needful and timely warning, for the tragic events of the last six years 
have shown yet again that peace cannot be ensured merely by the written word, 
however wise or noble. High sounding phrases, like Collective Security, brought 
the peace-loving peoples of the Commonwealth of British Nations first to the 
ignominy of “ appeasement ”’ and then to the verge of destruction. 


The acute anxiety of those who, by their professional training, could realize 
the dangers of unilateral disarmament, was emphasized again and again during 
the years between the wars, especially in this JouRNAL. But the voice of the 
Services sounded discordant to politicians, pacifists, idealists and opportunists 
whg were chanting ‘‘ No war in our time.” 


The new Charter seems to be made of sterner stuff and has the merit that it 
provides for the introduction into the highest international councils of experts in 
the Science, Literature and Conduct of War. It is to be hoped that in the years to 
come their advice will carry the weight it merits, and that the peace-loving nations 
will never again betray their international obligations by jettisoning the real means 
to stop aggression. 


THE POTSDAM CONFERENCE 


A meeting, known as the Tripartite Conference of Berlin, took place at 
Potsdam between 17th July and 2nd August, 1945. It was attended by 
Mr. Winston Churchill, as Prime Minister of Great Britain, until the 25th; 
on 28th July, Mr. Attlee, who had also been present, returned to Potsdam as Prime 
Minister after the General Election. Mr. Harry S. Truman—President of the United 
States, and Generalissimo Stalin—Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, headed the delegates from their countries. 
The British Delegates included the three Chiefs of Staff. 

On 3rd August, the text was published of an agreement dealing with “ The 
Political and Economic Principles to govern the treatment of Germany in the Initial 
Control Period.” 
DEMILITARIZATION OF GERMANY 

The following are the clauses in this agreement which relate more specifically 
to the demilitarization of Germany :— 

1. In accordance with the agreement on control machinery in Germany, supreme 
authority in Germany is exercised, on instructions from their respective Governments, 
by the Commanders-in-Chief of the armed forces of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the French Republic, 
each in his own zone of occupation, and also jointly, in matters affecting Germany as 
a whole, in their capacity as members of the Control Council. 

2. So far as is practicable, there shall be uniformity of treatment of the German 
population throughout Germany. 


THE ConTROL CoUNCIL 
3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany by which the Control Council shall 
be guided are :— ' 
(i) The complete disarmament and demilitarization of Germany and the elimination 


or control of all German industry that could be used for military production. To those 
ends: (a) All German land, naval and air forces, the S.S., S.A., S.D., and Gestapo, with 
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all their organizations, staffs and institutions, including the General Staff, the Officers’ 
Corps, Reserve Corps, military schools, war veteran’s organizations, and all other military 
and quasi-military organizations, together with all clubs and associations which serve 
to keep alive the military tradition in Germany, shall be completely and finally abolished 
in such manner as permanently to prevent the revival or reorganization of German militarism 
and Nazism; (b) all arms, ammunition, and implements of war, and all specialized 
facilities for their production, shall be held at the disposal of the allies or destroyed. 
The maintenance and production of all aircraft and all arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war shall be prevented. 

(ii) To convince the German people that they have suffered a total military defeat 
and that they cannot escape responsibility for what they have brought upon themselves, 
since their own ruthless warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance have destroyed German 
economy and made chaos and suffering inevitable. 

(iii) To destroy the National Socialist Party and its affiliated and supervi$ed 
organizations ; to dissolve all Nazi institutions; to ensure that they are not revived 
in any form; and to prevent all Nazi and militarist activity or propaganda. 


(iv) To prepare for the eventual reconstruction of German political life on a 
democratic basis and for eventual peaceful co-operation in international life by Germany. 


ABOLITION OF NAzi LAws AND LEADERS 


4. All Nazi laws which provided the basis of the Hitler régime or established 
discrimination on grounds of race, creed, or political opinion shall be abolished. No 
such discriminations, whether legal, administrative, or otherwise, shall be tolerated. 


5. War criminals and those who have participated in planning or carrying out 
Nazi enterprises involving or resulting in atrocities or war crimes shall be arrested and 
brought to judgment. Nazi leaders, influential Nazi supporters and high officials of 
Nazi organizations and institutions, and any other persons dangerous to the occupation 
or its objectives, shall be arrested and interned. 


6. All members of the Nazi party who have been more than nominal participaats 
in its activities, and all other persons hostile to allied purposes, shall be removed from 
public and semi-public office and from positions of responsibility in important private 
undertakings. Such persons shall be replaced by persons who, by their political and 
moral qualities, are deemed capable of assisting in developing genuine democratic 
institutions in Germany. 

7. German education shall be so controlled as completely to eliminate Nazi and 
militarist doctrines and to make possible the successful development of democratic 
ideas. 

INTERNAL REORGANIZATION 

8. The judicial system will be reorganized in accordance with the principles of 
democracy, of justice under law, and of equal rights for all citizens without distinction 
of race, nationality, or religion. 

9. The administration of affairs in Germany should be directed towards the 
decentralization of the political structure and the development of local responsibility. 
To this end (i) local self-government shall be restored throughout Germany on 
democratic principles, and in particular through elective councils, as rapidly as is 
consistent with military security and the purposes of military occupation; (ii) all 
democratic political parties with rights of assembly and of public discussion shall 
be allowed and encouraged throughout Germany; (iii) representative and elective 
principles shall be introduced into regional, provincial, and state (Land) administration 
as rapidly as may be justified by the successful application of these principles in local 
self-gavernment ; (iv) for the time being nocentral German government shall be established. 
Notwithstanding this, however, certain essential central German administrative depart- 
ments, headed by State Secretaries, shall be established, particularly in the fields of 
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finance, transport, communications, foreign trade, and industry. Such departments 
will act under the direction of the Control Council, 

10. Subject to the necessity for maintaining military security, freedom of speech, 
Press, and religion shall be permitted, and religious institutions shall be respected. 
Subject likewise to the maintenance of military security, the formation of free trade 
unions shall be permitted. 

ELIMINATION OF WAR POTENTIAL 

11. In order to eliminate Germany’s war potential, the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war as well as all types of aircraft and sea-going ships 
shall be prohibited and prevented. Production of metals, chemicals, machinery, and 
other items that are directly necessary to a war economy shall be rigidly controlled and 
restricted to Germany’s approved post-war peace-time needs... 

The prohibition of “‘ all types of aircraft and sea-going ships”’ is a notable and 
particularly drastic deprivation. 

While Allied controls are imposed on German economy to carry out programmes 
of disarmament, demilitarization, reparations, and of approved exports and imports, 
and to assure the production of goods and services required for the occupying forces 
and to maintain in Germany average living standards, to ensure equitable distribution 
of essentials, to control German industry and so prevent development of a war 
potential, and to control scientific bodies, research and experimental institutions, etc., 
German administrative machinery will be created to implement such controls, and 
it will be brought home to the German people that responsibility for any breakdown 
in the controls will rest with themselves. 


REPARATIONS 
Germany is to be compelled to make compensation “to the greatest possible 
extent for the loss and suffering that she has caused to the United Nations and for 


which the German people cannot escape responsibility ...’’ The text of the 
agreement outlines how this is to be done. 


DISPOSAL OF GERMAN SHIPS 


The Conference agreed in principle upon the arrangements for the use and 
disposal of surrendered German war and merchant ships. Experts will work out 
the details. 





THE SURRENDER OF JAPAN 
The following were the salient events leading up to the surrender of Japan :— 


CHOICE OF SURRENDER OR DESTRUCTION 

On 26th July, 1945, an ultimatum calling for the unconditional surrender of 
all Japanese armed forces was issued by the Potsdam Conference in the names of 
the heads of the Governments of the United Kingdom, United States and China. 
The alternative was “ prompt and utter destruction.” 

The ultimatum referred to “ The prodigious land, sea, and air forces of the 
United States, the British Empire and China . . . . poised to strike the final blows 
upon Japan.” It also outlined the policy of the Allies after the surrender in regard 
to the political, military and geographical future of Japan. 

No indication of willingness to comply with this ultimatum was forthcoming. 

The “ softening up ”’ process preparatory to the invasion of Japan was therefore 
intensified during the beginning of August, and millions of leaflets were dropped 
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on the major cities warning the inhabitants that their destruction was pending, 
and repeating the surrender ultimatum. 


Atomic Bomss 


On 6th August, President Truman announced that the first atomic bomb ever 
used in war had been dropped by an American aircraft on Hiroshima. This, he 
said, was more powerful than 20,000 tons of T.N.T. and had more than 2,000 times 
the blast power of the largest bomb used previously. Such were the effects of this 
bomb that for some days it was impossible for reconnaisance aircraft to see the 
damage, but on 8th August it was officially reported from Washington that 4.1 
square miles of Hiroshima and a total area of almost seven square miles had been 
completely destroyed. 


On goth August a second atomic bomb—reported to have been more powerful 
than the first—was dropped on Nagasaki, a city of 250,ooo inhabitants. Subsequent 
photographic reconnaissance showed one square mile in complete ruins, the 
Mitsubishi steel and ordnance works wiped out, and the city still a mass of flames 
12 hours after the bomb was dropped. Owing to the hilly nature of the ground 
damage may have been more localised than it was at Hiroshima. 


RUSSIAN DECLARATION OF WAR ON JAPAN 


On 8th August, Mr. Molotov announced that the Allies had requested Russia 
to join in the war against Japan, and that she had agreed: the Soviet Union was 
at war with Japan as from the following day. 


The Red Army immediately advanced into Manchuria and in three days had 
made deep penetrations at both the western end of the thousand mile front and 
along the other arm of a gigantic pincer movement in a drive West and South from 
the Vladivostok Maritime area. 


THE JAPANESE OFFER 


Confronted by the threat of invasion of the homeland by the massed forces of 
two of the Allies, wholesale devastation by more atomic bombs, and the assaults 
of a third great Power, the Japanese Government realized that they must sue for 
peace quickly. So, on roth August, in a broadcast from Tokyo they. announced 
that they were ready to accept the terms of the Allied declaration of 26th July, 
provided this did not compromise any demand which prejudiced the prerogatives 
of the Emperor. 

THE ALLIES’ REPLY 


This, obviously, was not good enough, for “‘ the prerogatives of the Emperor ” 
might be construed as including protection for the very men who had been responsible 
for Japanese aggression and who were promoting continued resistance. The Allies 
promptly replied that their position was that from the moment of surrender “ the 
authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Government to rule the State shall 
be subject to the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers who will take such steps 
as he deems proper to effectuate the surrender terms.” The Emperor was required 
to authorize and ensure the signature by the Japanese Government and Imperial 
General Headquarters of those terms, and to issue the necessary orders, as required 
by the Supreme Commander, to the Japanese military, naval and air forces. 


It was further decreed that the ultimate form of government of Japan should 
be established by the freely expressed will of the Japanese people. The armed forces 
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of the Allies would remain in Japan until the purposes set forth in the Potsdam 
declaration (of 26th July) had been achieved. 


THE SURRENDER 


This final ultimatum was a bitter pill for the Japanese to swallow, but it was 
obvious that further protests would be useless and that nothing was left but self- 
preservation. After a little typically oriental procrastination, the following historic 
communication was received and broadcast at midnight on 15th August by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Atlee :— 


pr . + + « the Japanese Government has the honour to communicate 
to the Governments of the four Powers as follows :— 

(1) His Majesty the Emperor has issued an Imperial rescript regarding Japan’s 
acceptance of the provisions of the Potsdam declaration. 

(2) His Majesty the Emperor is prepared to authorize and insure the signature 
by his Government and the Imperial General Headquarters of the necessary terms 
for carrying out the provisions of the Potsdam declaration. 

(3) His Majesty is also prepared to issue commands to the military, naval and 
air forces of Japan, and all forces under their control wherever they may be found, 
to cease all active operations, relinquish all arms, and obey all commands of the 
allied forces in accordance with the above terms, 

(Signed) Toco. 
Shorn of some of its save-face verbiage, this meant, in plain words, that the 
Emperor would be the medium for broadcasting the instructions given by the 
Allies’ Supreme Commander, who would soon be in a position to ensure that he did 
not depart from his script; in fact it was unconditional surrender. 


THE REMAINING TASK 


A big task remains for the Services to perform in the Far East, Not only have 
they to see to it that all the most immediate conditions of surrender are complied 
with and Japan effectively occupied and policed ; but myriads of Japanese— 
male and female—must be winkled out of every country and island where they have 
sprawled and spawned in their bid to dominate and occupy the Eastern Hemisphere. 
If the Allied forces should be withdrawn before that task is completed, or so reduced 
that it cannot be done thoroughly, the war with Japan will have been fought in vain. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the Journal, or 
which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the J ournal.—EDITOR.) 

THE SERVICES AND SCIENTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

Str,—It happened that the R.U.S.I. Journal of February, 1945, containing the 
article ‘‘ The Services and Scientists ’’ reached me in Washington, D.C., U.S.A., just 
after I had despatched to the Ministry of Supply an account of the measures which are 
being taken by the Services in this country to deal with this very subject. 

A joint Army-Navy press announcement has been published outlining the plan 
initiated by the Secretaries of the War and Navy Departments. Briefly stated, the position 
is that the said Secretaries have requested the President of the National Academy of 
Sciences (equivalent to our Royal Society) ‘‘ to establish promptly within the National 
Academy of Sciences a Research Board for National Security.” The announcement 
said :— 

“To insure continued preparedness along far-sighted technical lines, the research 
scientists of the country must be called upon to continue in peacetime some substantial 
portion of those types of contribution to national security which they have made so 
effectively during the stress of the present war. By such peacetime service, moreover, 
there will be maintained at all times a substantial body of scientists acquainted with 
military personnel, establishments, procedures, and problems, who can be immediately 
mobilized for effective service in event of another war emergency. 

“‘ The charter of the new Board provides up to twenty civilians selected with the 
advice of the Chairman of the National Research Council and the Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences ; also up to ten high ranking officers each from the Army and the 
Navy, nominated by the respective Secretaries, all to be appointed by the President of 
the Academy. Five members of the Board constitute its Executive or operating 
Committee, three of the five are civilians, of whom one is chairman of the Board and the 
Executive Committee. The two Army and Navy members are officers charged in their 
respective departments with the co-ordination of research. The members of the Board 
serve as such without compensation. The research activities are to be carried out under 
contracts whereby existing laboratories and facilities will be used wherever practicable.” 

The duties of the Board are specified in its charter as follows :— 

*“‘ It shall be the duty of the Board to formulate programmes of scientific research and 
development relative to problems of national security, to direct and conduct the scientific 
study of such problems and to advise the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
on the applications of science to national security. Science is hereby broadly interpreted 
to include the employment of scientific method of analysis, experiments and tests in any 
branch of science or technology, including engineering, medicine, psychology, and biology. 
Special consideration shall be given to possibilities arising from progress in science and 
technology. The Board shall, in no way, relieve the Army or Navy or other governmental 
agencies of their responsibility for, or authority over, research and development work 
conducted under their legal cognizance.” 

This action is consequent upon the recommendations of a committee on post-war 
research, which was set up in June, 1944, by the Secretaries of War and of the Navy. 
The Committee, known as the Wilson Committee (after its chairman, Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson), recommended this action as an interim measure pending the establishment of 
an ‘‘ independent ’”’ organization later. There appeared to be considerable difference 
of opinion as to the “ independent ” feature of the ultimate organization—chiefly in 
regard to the methods of financing the activities of the Board, and the degree of freedom 
from Services sponsorship which is desirable. 

The proposals of the Wilson Committee were the subject of investigation by a Select 
Committee of the House of Representatives and the evidence given before this Select 
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Committee by some fifteen officers and scientists of high rank is of extraordinary interest, 
the latter included Dr. Vannevar Bush—Director of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. The concluding remarks of Dr. Bush’s statement were :— 

“‘T am so sure that the evolution of weapons is exceedingly important in the conduct 
of modern war, so anxious to impress this importance that we be fully prepared for what 
may lie ahead of us in the future, that I should add a word to be sure I am not misunder- 
stood. The weapon is an adjunct and a tool only. It should be better than the tool 
in the hands of the enemy. 

‘“‘ But wars are fought by men. The fighting strength of this country rests on many 
factors, and we will be strong only as each element is strong. It rests on theskill of military 
leaders, their ability to command, their readiness to accept appalling responsibility which 
would crush men of weaker fibre, their knowledge of their complex profession, It rests 
on business men, on their patriotic willingness to take chances in a common cause. It 
rests upon every labourer at the bench or in the field, upon their technical skill, and 
their determination to support their sons in combat by supplying them fully. It rests 
upon the women of the country, as they endure the stress of war, and as they encourage 
and support their men folk, and carry on men’s work. It rests especially upon the men 
in the ranks, upon their ruggedness of body and mind, upon their fighting spirit, upon their 
belief in their cause as they come to define it. 

“ The scientists in war are merely one more group in a country which fights. They 
have special skill and training, which can be especially useful when intelligently applied, 
and which should not be squandered. They are doing their full part in this present war. 
They are in no sense a privileged class, they are just one more group in a democractic 
society, ready and willing to put forth their best efforts in whatever way will best serve 
the common cause, They are exceedingly proud to be full partners in the present danger- 
ous effort, and they stand ready to serve their country in times of peace by adding their 
bit to the national effort to maintain this country strong, under whatever scheme of 
organization may emerge.” 

If one accepts the democratic philosophy of the responsibility of all elements of the 
national economy for national security, it seems to be perfectly logical to call upon the 
highest scientific body in the land to accept their share, 

Might we not follow this example ? 

K. S, MAckenziz, 
Brigadier—-Divector Technical Services, 
30th April, 1945. (Armaments). 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

S1r.—The Navy Notes for May, 1945, record the fact that H.M. The King went 
on board H.M.S. “ Wild Goose’ on 27th March; but the comments about this ship 
are so incorrect that I believe you will welcome correction for the sake of the high 
standard of historical accuracy expected in the- Journal, 

In the first place she is referred to as “‘ this corvette.”” H.MLS. ‘ Wild Goose ”’ ‘is 
a sloop of the ‘‘ Bird ” class, 

In the second place, in referring to the ship’s flag, the note says it bore “‘ ten white 
shapes representing U-Boat kills, which is claimed as a record.’’. The ,‘ shapes’’ are 
rum jars and represent tie occasions on which we have “ spliced the main brace ”’ for our 
share in the destruction of a U-Boat—a very different matter in actions where team work 
was the first principle. For example, detection of the U-Boat was considered as valuable 
a contribution as the attack, and it was quite uncertain from which ship of the three or 
‘sometimes more the lethal depth charge came. 

If any ship were to claim a “ record,” it should be the late Captain F. J. Walker’s 
“‘ Starling ’”’ in whose company we had the honour to work, and which took part in more 
U-Boat kills than did my “ Wild Goose.” 
D. E. G. Wemyss, | 
w4th June, 1945. Commander, R.N. 


I 











GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 
: WAR MEDALS 


It was announced on 18th May that the King had created new distinctions for 
service in the War, viz., six campaign stars and a defence medal. 


It was further notified that the currency of the 1939-1943 Star had been prolonged 
until May, 1945 and that it will for the present be described as the “ 1939-45 Star.” 
The King has approved the award of this star and the Africa Star to the same individual ; 
hitherto only one or the other could be worn. The maximum number of stars granted 
to any one recipient will be five. 


His Majesty has also instituted a gilt rose emblem to be worn on the ribbon of the 
1939-45 Star for air crews Of fighter aircraft engaged in the Battle of Britain between 
1st July and 31st October, 1940. 


The six campaign stars and defence medal are the subject of a White Paper issued 
on 18th May~{Cmd. 6633, Stationery Office, 3d.). Briefly summarized :— 


THE ATLANTIC STAR is intended to commemorate the Battle of the Atlantic and 
is designed primarily for convoys and their escorts and anti-submarine forces, as well 
as for fast merchant ships that sailed alone. The ribbon is blue, white and sea green, 
shaded and watered. 


Tue Arr CrREw Europe Star is an award for operational flying from United 
Kingdom bases over Europe between 3rd September, 1939 and 5th June, 1944. The 
ribbon is light blue with black edges and a narrow yellow stripe on either side. 


Tue Itaty Star is for entry into operational service on land in Sicily or in Italy 
at any time during the campaign there from the capture of Pantellaria on 11th June, 
1943, until 8th May, 1945. The ribbon is in Italian colours, green, white and red. 


THE FRANCE AND GERMANY STAR is for operational service on land from 6th June, 
1944, in France, Belgium, Holland or Germany, until 8th May, 1945. The ribbon is in 
the red, white and blue of the Union Flag, and these colours are also used as a symbol 
of France and the Netherlands. 

Tue Pactric Star is for operational service in the Pacific theatre from 8th December, 
1941, until further notice. The ribbon is dark green with red edges and a central yellow 
stripe. 

THE Burma Star is for the campaign from 11th December, 1941, until further notice. 
The ribbon is dark blue with a central red stripe and in addition two orange stripes. 

A candidate who qualifies for both the Burma and Pacific Stars will be awarded 
the star first earned. 


THE DEFENCE MEDAL is to be granted for three years’ service with forces in non- 
operational areas subjected to air attack or closely threatened; for one year’s non- 
operational service with the forces oversea from or outside the country of residence ; 
for three years’ civil defence or other specified civilian service in military operational 
areas and for civil defence service in non-operational areas subjected to air attack or 
closely threatened. The time qualification in the case of mine and bomb disposal units 
of the forces will be three months. 


The centre of the ribbon is flame-coloured and the edges are green, symbols of the 
enemy attacks on our green land. » Two black stripes represent the black-out. 

Those qualified for any one of the campaign stars may be granted this award in 
addition. Members of Dominion forces who have served in the United Kingdom will 
be eligible and the Home Guard will be included. ‘ Service by United Kingdom forces 
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in West Africa, Palestine, or India, as well as service by Dominion forces in non-operational 
areas outside their own countries, will also be a qualification. The part-time service 
of the Malta Home Guard will be specially recognized by the grant of the Defence Medal. 


Members of civilian services in the United Kingdom eligible for chevrons for war service 
in the United Kingdom will receive the medal, and civil defence services in Gibraltar 
and Malta and in other territories in the Colonial Empire which qualify for chevrons 
will also be eligible. Service will be counted from 3rd September, 1939, to 8th May, 1945, 
or to the stand-down of the organization if earlier. Home Guard service will be reckoned 


. from June, 1940, to the stand-down in November, 1944. Service in the various eligible 


categories may be aggregated. 

The medal will be granted without regard to the period of service to those who 
may have received an award of commendation for brave conduct or commendation for 
valuable service in the air, provided that the recipient, when the commendation was 
earned, was serving in a category eligible for the medal. 


MINISTER OF DEFENCE 


It was announced on the 28th July that on assuming office as Prime Minister with 
the change of Government, Mr. C. R. Attlee also became Minister of Defence in 
succession to Mr. Winston Churchill. 


THE UNION JACK CLUB 


The Union Jack Club, Waterloo Road, S.E.1, is appealing for £250,000 to expand 
its activities. 

The Club provides single bedrooms at 1s. od. the first night and rs. 6d. for succeeding 
nights or 10s. for a week, meals and other club facilities for Service men bélow com- 
missioned rank. From an original capacity of 208, it has now expanded to 1,o10 beds. 
In addition it has a hostel where wives and families of Service men can wait for their 
menfolk to come on leave and spend their leave with them. The hostel can accommodate 
about 200 men, women and children. 

During this war the Club has done a tremendous business. It has all the amenities 
that a tired sailor, soldier or airman needs when he gets to London on leave. Similar 
amenities are available at the hostel. 


Expansions over the Club’s 38 years of service culminated in 1940 with a permanent 
annexe to the Club proper and two extra stories to the hostel from the Nuffield Fund 
for the Fighting Forces. But the Club can do still more, and that is why the appeal 
for £250,000 is now being made. 

















NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE KING 


The King and Queen visited the Channel Islands in June after their liberation. 
Their crossing by air had to be abandoned on account of bad flying weather, and on the 
night of 6th June they embarked at Portsmouth in H.M.S. “ Jamaica,” Captain J. 
Hughes-Hallett, which was escorted across the Channel by the destroyers ‘‘ Caesar,” 
“ Faulknor,” “ Brilliant ’”’ and “ Impulsive.” Their Majesties landed at St. Helier, 
Jersey, on the morning of 7th June. In the afternoon they flew on to Guernsey, and 
returned to Northolt by air the same evening. 


In July the King and Queen visited the Isle of Man. Again the weather was 
unfavourable for flying, and they embarked at Liverpool in H.M.S. “‘ Dido”’ on the 
night of 3rd July. The destroyer ‘‘ Inconstant”’ and frigates ‘‘ Tyler,’’ ‘“‘ Rupert” 
and “‘ Raleigh ’’ provided the escort to Douglas, where a landing was made next morning. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, Vice-Admiral Lord Granville, welcomed their Majesties. 
During their stay the King and Queen attended a party in H.M.S. “‘ St. George,” shore 
naval training school for boys, outside Douglas. They returned by air on the evening 
of 6th July. 

During their visit to Northern Ireland (see Air Notes), the King and Queen and 
Princess Elizabeth embarked on 19th July in the patrol yacht ‘‘ Hiniesta ” at Lisahally, 
on Lough Foyle, and proceeded up the River Foyle to Londonderry. They passed 
close to the surrendered German submarines now laid up at Lisahally, and the King 
inspected naval officers and men who are in charge of them. 


The King visited Plymouth on 2nd August to meet the President of the United 
States, Mr. Truman, who had flown from Potsdam on his way home from the Conference. 
The President visited the King on board H.MLS. “‘ Renown ”’ and remained to luncheon. 
After the President had returned to the U.S. cruiser ‘‘ Augusta ”’ the King visited that 
ship and took leave of the President upon his departure for the United States. 





BoaRD OF ADMIRALTY 
In the new National Government announced on 26th May, on the dissolution of the 
Coalition Government, Mr. A. V. Alexander was succeeded as First Lord of the Admiralty 
by Mr. Brendan Bracken, formerly Minister of Information. 


Following the formation of a Labour Government after the General Election in 
July, it was announced on 3rd August that Mr. A. V. Alexander had returned to his 
former office as First Lord of the Admiralty. 


The following appointments of Junior Ministers to the Admiralty were announced 
on 6th August :— 


Civil Lord.—Mr. W. J. Edwards; Financial Secretary.—Mr. John Dugdale. 


APPOINTMENTS 

VicE-ADMIRAL AND REAR-ADMIRAL, UNITED KinGpom.—In the London Gazette 

on 29th June, it was announced that the King had been pleased, by Letters Patent under 
the Great Seal of the Realm, bearing date the 19th June, to grant unto Admiral Sir 
Martin E. Dunbar-Nasmith, V.C., K.C.B., the office or place of Vice-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom and Lieutenant of the Admiralty thereof, in the room of Admiral Sir Montague 
E. Browning, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. ; and to Admiral Sir Percy L. H. Noble, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., C.V.O., the office or place of Rear-Admiral of the United Kingdom, in the room 
of Admiral the Hon. Sir Hubert G. Brand, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 
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HyYDROGRAPHER.—Captain A. G. N. Wyatt, R.N., has been appointed Hydrographer 
of the Navy, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir John A. Edgell, K.B.E., C.B., F.R.S., to 
date 1st May, 1945, and is granted the acting rank of Rear-Admiral while holding the 
appointment. 


PaciFic FLEET.—It was announced on 5th May that the following appointments 
had already taken effect :— 

Rear-Admiral J. H. Edelsten, C.B., C.B.E., as Rear-Admiral (Destroyers), British 
Pacific Fleet. 

Rear-Admiral E. J. P. Brind, C.B., O.B.E., as Rear-Admiral Commanding a Cruiser 
Squadron in the British Pacific Fleet. 

Rear-Admiral D. B. Fisher, C.B., C.B.E., as Rear-Admiral, Fleet Train, British 
Pacific Fleet. 


CONTINENTAL Ports.—tThe following appointments were announced on 16th May :— 
Vice-Admiral H. T. Baillie Grohman, as F.O.I.C., Kiel, in the rank of Rear-Admiral. 


Acting Rear-Admiral G. C. Muirhead-Gould, D.S.C., as F.O.1.C., Wilhelmshaven, 
(Rear-Admiral Muirhead-Gould died on 26th June in Germany from a heart attack). 


Rear-Admiral H. T. England, as Commodore-in-Charge, Hamburg. 
Admiral Sir Gerald C. Dickens, as Flag Officer, Holland, in the rank of Vice-Admiral. 


Vice-Admiral R. Vesey Holt, C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O., as Flag Officer, Denmark, in 
the rank of Rear-Admiral. 


Rear-Admiral J. S. M. Ritchie, as Flag Officer, Norway. 
Acting Rear-Admiral F. E. P. Hutton, as Flag Officer, Belgium. 
Paciric FLEET.—The following were announced on 31st May :— 


Rear-Admiral R. M. Servaes, C.B.E., to command a Cruiser Squadron in the British 
Pacific Fleet. 

Rear-Admiral J. W. Rivett-Carnac, C.B.E., D.S.C., to be Vice-Admiral (Q), British 
Pacific Fleet, in succession to Acting Vice-Admiral C. S. Daniel, C.B.E., D.S.O., who was 
being appointed to a Battle Squadron in the British Pacific Fleet. Rear-Admiral 
Rivett-Carnac is granted the acting rank of Vice-Admiral while holding his appointment. 


Rear-Admirals H. J. Egerton and H. Hickling, C.B., D.S.O., have been given shore 
appointments abroad. 


ADMIRAL (ArIR).—It was announced on 12th June that Vice-Admiral D, W. Boyd, 
C.B.E., D.S.C., had assumed the appointment of Admiral (Air). This is a new 
appointment, and Vice-Admiral Boyd has taken charge of all Naval Air Stations in the 
British Isles and is also to co-ordinate all flying training in the Royal Navy, including 
that carried out from training aircraft carriers. 


Dover ComMAND.—When the flag of Admiral Sir Henry D, Pridham-Wippell was 
lowered at sunset on 10th July, Dover, which had been a separdte command since the 
end of December, 1939, reverted to its peace-time status as part of the Nore Command. 
The Dover Naval Station is now in the charge of Rear-Admiral H, H. Bousfield. 


Nava C.-1n-C., GeRMANY.—The Admiralty announced on 16th July that, on the 
dissolution of Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force, Admiral Sir Harold 
Burrough, formerly Allied Naval Commander-in-Chief, Expeditionary Force, had assumed 
the post of British Naval Commander-in-Chief, Germany. In this capacity he will be 
Naval Adviser to Field-Marshal Montgomery and responsible for naval disarmament 
and control in the British zone. He will also be chief British naval representative on 
the Allied Control Commission. 
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GOVERNOR OF TASMANIA.—On 25th June, it was announced that the King had 
approved the appointment of Admiral Sir Hugh Binney, K.C.B., D.S.O., to be Governor 
of Tasmania, in succession to Sir Ernest Clark, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., C.B.E., whose extended 


period of service would expire in August. 


GOVERNOR OF NORTHERN IRELAND.—It was announced by the Home Office on 
3rd July that the Duke of Abercorn, who had been Governor of Northern Ireland since 
1922, had tendered his resignation from 6th September. His resignation had been 
accepted by the King. His Majesty has approved the appointment of Vice-Admiral 
the Earl of Granville, C.B., D.S.O., to be Governor of Northern Ireland, in succession 


to the Duke of Abercorn. 


PROMOTIONS. 

On 8th May, the Admiralty announced that the King had approved the following 
promotion in the vacancy caused by the attainment of five years in the rank of Admiral 
of the Fleet by Sir Charles Forbes :— 

Admiral Sir James Fownes Somerville to be Admiral of the Fleet, to date 8th May, 
and in consequence : 

Vice-Admiral Sir Frederic Wake-Walker is promoted to Admiral in H.M. Fleet, 
and Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian is promoted to Vice-Admiral in H.M. Fleet, both to 
date 8th May. 

On 1st June, the Admiralty announced that Vice-Admiral Sir Louis H. K. Hamilton, 


K.C.B., D.S.O., had become supernumerary that day on being lent to the Australian 
Government as First Naval Member and Chief of the Naval omen of the Australian 


Commonwealth Naval Board, and in consequence : 

Rear-Admiral C. E. Morgan, C.B., D.S.O., was promoted to Vice-Admiral in H.M. 
Fleet, to date 1st June. On promotion, Vice-Admiral Morgan was re-appointed as 
Flag Officer, Taranto, and for liaison duty with the Italians. 


New Rear-ApmirRAts.—The Admiralty announces the following promotions to 

Rear-Admiral in H.M. Fleet, to date 5th July, 1945 :— 

Captain (Commodore, First Class) A. R. M. Bridge. 

Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) E. G. N. Rushbrooke. 

Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) A. G. N. Wyatt. 

Captain the Hon. G. H. E. Russell. 

Captain M. M. Denny. 

Captain (Commodore, First Class) G. N. Oliver. 


HALF-YEARLY List.—The following promotions have been made, to date 30th 


June, 1945 :— 
Commander to Captain.—L. E. Porter, P. W. W. Wootten, W. J. Yendell, R. C. 

Boyle, K. S. Colquhoun, H. G. Scott, J. T. Lean, P. C. S. Tupper-Carey, M. G. Goodenough, 

R. A. Currie, C. J. Blake, R. L. Fisher, R. G. Swallow, G. V. M. Dolphin, E. Hale, J. D. 


Luce, P. W. Burnett, W. J. W. Woods. 


Lieutenant-Commander to Commander.—P. H. Matheson, R. C. Lewis, J. A. D. 
Wroughton, J. Howson, E. P. F. Atkinson, C. C. Suther, C. B. Brooke, A. J. F. Milne-Home, 
M. L. Hardie, G. L. Farnfield, J. N. Garnett, Viscount Jocelyn, J.C. C. Henley, H. Unwin, 
G. F. M. Best, P. van B. Wadlow, D. J. A. Heber-Percy, D. G. F. Bird, J. H. Eaden, 
J. B. Frewen, J. C. A. Ingram, B. C. Durant, R. E. Topp, F. N. Elliott, J. M. Sharpey- 
Schafer, A. E. Sutcliff, F. H. E. Hopkins, A. H. Williams, J. R. Carr, Viscount Kelburn, 
H. S. Barber, L. W. Napier, H. C. Martell, E. D. G. Lewin. 
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HonourRS AND AWARDS 


The Victoria Cross 


It was announced on 11th July that the King had approved the award of the Victoria 
Cross for valour to :— 


The late Lieutenant-Commander Gerard Broadmead Roope, R.N. 


On 8th April, 1940, H.M.S. “‘ Glowworm ” was proceeding alone in heavy weather 
towards a rendezvous in West Fiord when she met and engaged two enemy destroyers, 
scoring at least one hit on them. The enemy broke off the action and headed North, 
to lead the “‘ Glowworm ”’ on to his supporting forces. The Commanding Officer, while 
correctly appreciating the intentions of the enemy, at once gave chase. The German 
heavy cruiser ‘‘ Admiral Hipper ” was sighted closing the ‘‘ Glowworm ” at high speed, 
and an enemy report was sent which was received by H.M.S. ‘‘ Renown.” 


Because of the heavy sea, the ‘‘ Glowworm ” could not shadow the enemy, and the 
Commanding Officer therefore decided to attack with torpedoes and then to close in 
order to inflict as much damage as possible. Five torpedoes were fired, and later the 
remaining five, but without success. The ‘‘ Glowworm” was badly hit; one gun was 
out of action, and her speed was much reduced, but with the other three guns still firing © 
she closed and rammed the “‘ Admiral Hipper.” As the ‘‘ Glowworm ” drew away, she 
opened fire again and scored one hit at a’ range of 400 yards. The ‘‘ Glowworm,” badly 
stove in forward and riddled with enemy fire, heeled over to starboard, and the Commanding 
Officer gave the order to abandon her. Shortly afterwards she capsized and sank. The 
‘“‘ Admiral Hipper ’’ hove to for at least an hour picking up survivors, but the loss of life 
was heavy, only 31 out of the ‘‘ Glowworm’s ’’ complement of 149 being saved. 


Simultaneously with this award, Lieutenant R. A. Ramsay, R.N., the sole surviving 
officer of the ‘‘ Glowworm,”’ was appointed to the Distinguished Service Order, and three 
of the surviving ratings received the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. 


Order of the Bath 

C.B.—The following appointments as C.B. were announced on the dates stated :-— 

Captain (Commodore, First Class) M. J. Mansergh, C.B.E., for good service in the 
operations carried out in 1944 to establish and maintain the Allied Forces in North-West 
Europe. (18th April.) 

Captain (Commodore, First Class) H. B. Farncomb, R.A.N., for most distinguished 
service in the command of H.M. Australian ships ‘‘ Australia,” ‘‘ Shropshire,” “‘ Arunta,’’ 
and ‘ Warramunga,” which took part in the assault landing in the Lingayen Gulf, Luzon 
Island. (29th May.) 

Order of the Indian Empire 

C.1.E.—Acting Captain H. V. Briscoe, R.N., for distinguished services and fine 
leadership as naval officer-in-charge of an important advanced base in the Indian 
Ocean. (6th July.) 

Order of the British Empire 

C.B.E.—The following appointments as C.B.E. were announced on the dates 
stated :— ; 

Captain J. A. S. Eccles, R.N., for outstanding service and inspiring leadership in 
operations against enemy oil installations at Palembang, Sumatra. (29th May.) 

Acting Captain D. C. Ingram, O.B.E., D.S.C., R.N., for gallantry, tenacity, and 
undaunted devotion to duty in patrols in the Aigean area throughout one of the most 
dangerous periods of the war in the Mediterranean. (2zoth June.) 

Acting Captain C. F. B. Bowlby, D.S.C., R.N., for excellent service in the organization 
of special operations in the Near East. (3rd July.) 
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Acting Captain R. E. F. M. McKenzie, D.S.C., R.N. (Retired), for good organization 
and outstanding leadership in the opening up of the Port of Leghorn under exceptionally 
difficult conditions. (3rd July.) 

Temporary Acting Captain J. F. McKenzie, R.N.V.R., for outstanding courage, 
leadership and skill as Deputy Principal Salvage Officer, North-West Europe, in salvage 
operations for opening up the Port of Ostend. (3rd July.) 

Captain M. W. St. L. Searle, R.N., for great efficiency in organising headquarters 
on an economical and sound foundation and, by leadership, energy and wisdom, producing 
an exceedingly efficient staff. (6th July.) 


Distinguished Service Order 
The following was among awards announced on 13th July for gallantry, skilful leader- 
ship, and daring while serving with the Indian Army in the assault on Nyebon and 
Kangan :— 
Second Bar to D.S.O.—Brigadier C. R. Hardy, D.S.O., R.M. 


Birthday Honours 
The following were included in the Birthday Honours conferred by the King on 
14th June :—~ 
G.C.B.—Admiral Sir Max Kennedy Horton. 


K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Lindsay Burnett, Vice-Admiral Geoffrey J. A. 
Miles, Vice-Admiral Denis W. Boyd, Vice-Admiral Rhoderick R. McGrigor. 

C.B.—Rear-Admiral L. V. Morgan, Rear-Admiral C. B. Barry, Rear-Admiral 
(Acting Vice-Admiral) C. S. Daniel, Rear-Admiral J. M. Mansfield, Rear-Admiral E. R. 
Archer, Rear-Admiral H. R. G. Kinahan, Rear-Admiral P. E. Phillips, Rear-Admiral (E) 
J. B. Sidgwick, Engineer Rear-Admiral D. J. Hoare, Rear-Admiral (S) E. H. Drayson, 
Rear-Admiral A. R. Rattray, R.I.N. 

K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral Charles E. B. Simeon, Major-General Robert G. Sturges, 
R.M., Instructor Rear-Admiral Arthur E. Hall. 

C.B.E.—Captain the Right Hon. J. Hugo, Baron Ampthill, R.N. (Retired), Captain 
G. C, Banister, R.N. (Retired), Captain C. L. Bate, R.N. (Retired), Acting Captain (S) 
G. Blamey, R.N., Miss A. J. Currie, Superintendent, W.R.N.S., Acting Captain R. C. 
Donovan, R.N. (Retired), Acting Surgeon Captain W. I. Gerrard, R.N. (Retired), Acting 
Captain H. S. Hopkins, R.N., Captain H. M. C. Ionides, R.N., Major-General C. R. W. 
Lamplough, R.M., Captain (E) the Hon. D. C. Maxwell, R.N., Captain R. F. Morice, 
R.N. (Retired), Engineer Rear-Admiral H. H. Perring (Retired), Acting Captain (S) 
W. B. C. Simpson, R.N., Brigadier A. N. Williams, R.M., Acting Captain R. B. Wilmot- 
Sitwell, R.N. (Retired), Commodore C. T. Wilson, R.N. 

C.M.G.—Captain H. M. Denham, R.N., Naval Attaché to H.M. Legation, Stockholm. 

KniGuts.—Captain James G. P. Bisset, R.N.R. (Retired), Commodore Master of 
Cunard White Star Fleet ; Commodore*Henry A. B. Digby-Beste, R.N., lately Deputy 
Principal Sea Transport Officer, India. 


UNITED STATES AWARDS 
It was announced in Washington on 12th July that the Navy Department had notified 
the award of the United States Navy Legion of Merit to 18 British naval officers and one 
officer of the Royal Marines for services of value and assistance to the United States 
armed forces during the invasions of Normandy and Southern France, and in operations 
in the Pacific. The recipients included Admiral Sir John Cunningham and (posthumously) 
Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, as well as Rear-Admirals C. E. Douglas-Pennant, W. E. 
Parry, A. G. Talbot, and Sir Philip Vian. 
On 4th July, it was announced in Washington that the Legion of Merit had been 
awarded to Commander A. R. Hezlet, R.N., commanding H.M.. submarine “‘ Trenchant,”’ 
which had recently sunk a Japanese cruiser between Java and Singapore. 
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RETURN OF KiInG Haakon TO NORWAY 


The King of Norway, accompanied by the Crown Princess and her children, 
embarked on 5th June in H.M.S. “‘ Norfolk,” where they were received by Vice-Admiral 
Rhoderick McGrigor, to return to Norway. They were escorted home by H.M.S. 
“‘ Devonshire ’”’ and other ships. It was in the ‘‘ Devonshire” that the King arrived 
in Britain in June, 1940. 

On 7th June, the anniversary of the day in 1940 that he and his Government left 
to carry on the fight from Britain, and also the fortieth anniversary of Norway regaining 
compiete independence from Sweden, King Haakon arrived at Oslo and was acclaimed 
by the population. 

FLAG OFFICERS Lost 


In a written Parliamentary reply on 25th April, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Alexander, stated that four Flag Officers had been lost in air accidents, viz., 
Rear-Admiral P. J. Mack, D.S.O., 29th April, 1943; Vice-Admiral R. H. C. Hallifax, 
C.B., 6th November, 1943 ; Vice-Admiral Sir A. E. Evans, K.B.E., C.B.; 29th December, 
1944; and Admiral Sir B. H. Ramsay, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.V.O., 2nd January, 1945. 


Three Flag Officers had lost their lives at sea in H.M. ships, viz., Rear-Admiral 
H. E. C. Blagrove, 14th October, 1939; Vice-Admiral L. E. Holland, C.B., 24th May, 
1941 ; and Acting Admiral Sir T. S. V.. Phillips, K.C.B., roth December, 1941, 

Twelve Flag officers (retired) acting as Commodores of Convoys were also lost at 
sea. 

PERSONNEL 

RELEASE FROM SERVICE.—The dispersal of officers and men in the Royal Navy, 
Royal Marines, and W.R.N.S. began on 18th June. A message by the Admiralty to 
all personnel at home and abroad earlier in that month gave prospective dates of dispersal 
for the early age and service groups. It was pointed out, however, that it would not be 
possible for an equivalent number of such groups to be released at the same time in all 
the various branches. A balanced Navy is essential, and the age and service groups were 
not eyually distributed among the different branches, ranks and ratings. Our naval 
forces in the East are being built up as rapidly as possible from the later age and service 
groups. Meanwhile there are many commitments outstanding in Europe and in home 
waters, and although these are being terminated as quickly as poégsible, it cannot be 
forecast how long this closing down process will take, and therefore it is impossible to 
say exactly how many men and women will become available for release at a given time. 
Further forecasts were promised as soon as reasonably firm dates could be determined. 


Women’s Royat Nava SERVICE 
Birthday Honours 

C.B.E.—Miss A. J. Currie, Superintendent, W.R.N.S. Portsmouth. 

O.B.E.—Miss M. C. Bois, Chief Officer (Afrikander). 

Five First or Second Officers were awarded the M.B.E. Seventeen Wren ratings 
received the B.E.M. 

DEMOBILIZATION.—The first married W.R.N.S. officers and ratings to be released 
under class A priority left the service on 18th June. All women claiming marriage priority 
are due to be released by the end of August. 


WELFARE WorkKERS.—In the Home Commands, Chief Wrens have been appointed 
under the scheme for providing temporary home helps for the families of Naval ratings 
in circumstances where, owing to illness in the home, there is no-one left to look after the 
wife or children. 


OvERSEAS SERVICE.—Numbers of W.R.N.S. officers and ratings have been. sent 
overseas for new appointments and as reliefs for those who have completed their overseas 
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service or are returning under marriage priority release. They are mainly serving in 
the East Indies and British Pacific Fleet Commands. 


MATERIAL 


Launcues.—It was announced at the end of May that H.M.S. “‘ Powerful ’—the 
latest aircraft-carrier, was launched at Queen’s Island, Belfast, on 27th February. The 
vessel is specially designed for service in the Far East. 


On 7th June, the Duchess of Kent launched and named another aircraft-carrier— 
H.M.S. “‘ Leviathan,”’ at the Wallsend shipyard of Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson. 


On 28th May, the flotilla leader ‘‘ Alamein ”’ was launched at the yard of Messrs, 
Hawthorn Leslie and Co., Hebburn-on-Tyne. Selection of the name was by way of a 
tribute by the Admiralty to the Army for the victory of El Alamein, and to further the 
association Lady Alexander, wife of Field-Marshal Alexander, was invited to name 
the ship. 


TRANSFERS TO Russia.—On 5th June, Mr. Churchill made a statement in the House 
of Commons on the circumstances under which it was agreed at the Teheran Conference 
that certain ships of:the Royal Navy should be handed over on temporary loan to the 
Soviet Government. These ships were the’ battleship ‘‘ Royal Sovereign’’; eight 
ex-American “ Town ”’ class destroyers ; one non-operational destroyer, the ‘‘ Lincoln ”; 
and four submarines, together with 20,000 tons of merchant shipping. The United 
States Government transferred the U.S. cruiser ‘‘ Milwaukee” and a further 20,000 
tons of merchant shipping. 


SUBMARINE FOR GREECE.—On 23rd April, the British submarine ‘“ Vengeful ” 
was formally transferred to the Greek Navy at a ceremony on board the Greek cruiser 
“ Averoff.” The submarine was renamed the “ Delfin.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RELEASE FROM Convoy.—The Admiralty announced that from midnight on 28th-z9th 
May, no further trade convoys would be sailed in the non-combat areas. Ships that 
would have sailed in them would proceed independently. By night, they could burn 
navigation lights at full brilliancy and need not darken ship. 


War Losses.—The Admiralty released for publication on 1st June a summary of 
all warships. lost from any cause in any theatre of war from 3rd September, 1939, to 
8th May, 1945, excluding light coastal craft, landing ships and landing craft. The 
Royal Navy’s total was 730, which included five battleships, eight aircraft-carriers, 
26 cruisers, 128 destroyers and 77 submarines. 

MERCHANT Navy Casuatties.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons 
on 5th June that the total number of casualties sustained by men of the Merchant Navy 
serving in British registered ships as reported from 3rd September, 1939, to 30th April, 
1945, Was 43,582. Of this total, 30,589 were fatal casualties, 4,690 were reported missing, 
4,215 wounded, and 4,088 interned; 5,994 of those reported missing or interned were 
still unaccounted for. ' 

MINESWEEPING.—The Admiralty announced on 19th June that during the War 
20,429 mines were swept by British, Dominion and Allied minesweepers. In the course 
of the operations, 263 minesweepers were sunk and 74 seriously damaged. 


ALLIED MINELAYING.—The Admiralty announced on 24th June that ships of the 
Royal Navy, Dominion Navies, and Allied Navies operating with the Royal Navy, 
had laid 206,969 British sea mines in all theatres of war up to 8th May, 1945. This 
was in addition to those laid by aircraft, and made a combined total of 260,521 sea mines 
laid by all Services. The total exceeded by 23,637 the number of mines laid during 
the last war by the Allies and Germany combined. 
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ROYAL MARINES 

COMMANDANT GENERAL.—On 4th July, the Admiralty announced that the title 
of the General Officer Commanding Royal Marines had been altered to ‘‘ Commandant 
General, Royal Marines.” Since 1825 holders of the office had been known as Deputy 
Adjutant-General, Inspector-General, Adjutant-General, and General Officer Commanding, 
The last named caused confusion as other Royal Marine officers in command of formations 
bore the title of G.O.C. 

PromoTIONS.—Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas L. Hunton, K.C.B., M.V.O., O.B.E., 
to be General (1st May, 1945). 

Major-General R. G. Sturges, C.B., D.S.O., to be Lieutenant-General, and placed 
on Half Pay List (9th June, 1945). 

Colonel Commandant (temporary Brigadier) W. B. F. Lukis, C.B.E., A.D.C., to 
be Acting Major-General (1st June, 1945). 

Victoria Cross.—On 13th June it was announced that the King had approved 
the posthumous award of the Victoria Cross to :— 

Corporal Thomas Peck Hunter, Royal Marines (attached Special Service Troops) 
(43rd Royal Marine Commando) (Edinburgh). 

With a Bren gun firing from his hip, he charged alone across 200 yards of open ground 
in a night action in Italy, deliberately attracting enemy fire from a group of houses in 
order to save a sub-section of his commando troop. He cleared the houses, capturing six 
Germans and routing the remainder. Later the troop became the target for spandaus 
on a canal bank, and he again offered himself as a target, lying in full view of the enemy 
while his men reached the safety of the houses. He was hit in the head and killed as 
the troop reached their final objective. Throughout the .operation his magnificent 
courage, leadership, and cheerfulness had been an inspiration to his comrades. 


This was the first V.C. awarded in this war to a Royal Marine. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
AUSTRALIA 

Promotions.—The following have been announced by the Commonwealth Naval 

Board, to date 30th June, 1945 :— 
Commander to Captain.—D. H. Harries. 
Lieutenant-Commander to Commander.—G. D. Tancred, L. Gellatly. 
Lieutenant-Commander (E) to Commander (E).—R. A. Phillips. 

H.M.A.S. “ AustRALIA.”—The cruiser “‘ Australia ’’ arrived at Plymouth on Ist 
July for a refit. The following signal was made to the ship by the Board of Admiralty : 
“In welcoming you on ‘your arrival in this country we wish to record our appreciation 
of H.M.A.S. “ Australia’s ” fine achievements at sea during the present war. We have 
much admired the prominent and gallant part you have played in beating back the 
Japanese offensive and regaining sea power in the Pacific.” 

During his first official visit to a home port on 1oth July, Mr. Brendan Bracken, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, addressed the ship’s company at Devonport Dockyard. 

On 17th July, officers and men of the ‘“‘ Australia,” under the command of Captain 
J. M. Armstrong, R.A.N., marched to Guildhall, where they were the guests at luncheon 
of the Lord Mayor of London and the City Corporation. 


em PacInic FLEET.—On 7th May, Mr. Makin, Minister for the Navy, announced that 
24 units of the Royal Australian Navy, in which 3,000 men were serving, had been assigned 
to the British Pacific Fleet. They included six destroyers—the ‘‘ Quiberon,” “‘ Quick- 
match,”’ ‘‘ Napier,” “‘ Nepal,” “‘ Nizam ”’ and ‘‘ Norman,” all of which were made available 
by the Admiralty to be manned by Australians, and 18 Australian-built corvettes. Other 
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Australian warships are serving under American operational control in the South-West 
Pacific. 


CANADA 


H.M.C.S. “ Ontario.”—It was reported in June that a new cruiser—H.M,.C.S- 
“Ontario,” built at Belfast for the Royal Canadian Navy, was commissioned there 
on 26th April. An Admiralty statement said that the ‘‘ Ontario” was a gift from the 
British Government to Canada. She belongs to a new class, another of which—H.M.S. 
“* Swiftsure,’’ was already on active service in the Pacific. These new cruisers are of 
8,000 tons, 31 knots speed, and their armament includes nine 6-in. guns in triple turrets 
and ten anti-aircraft guns on twin mountings, as well as six torpedoes. 


Bases IN British Co_umpia.—Rear-Admiral V. G. Brodeur, R.C.N., announced 
on 18th July that the Canadian Pacific Fleet would use Vancouver and Esquimalt as 
rear bases. All tropicalization, training, refits and overhauls would be carried out in 
the waters off British Columbia. Vancouver port facilities are being extended and the 
shipyards will operate at capacity. 


MINESWEEPER SuNK.—It was announced on 7th May that five officers and 39 ratings 
lost their lives or were missing when the minesweeper “‘ Esquimalt” was torpedoed 
and sunk off the Canadian East Coast in April. This was the last U-Boat attack 
in Canadian coastal waters. 
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H.M. Tue KInGc 


The King, who was accompanied by The Queen and The Princess Elizabeth, took 
the Salute at a parade of the Civil Defencé Services which was held in Hyde Park on 
1oth June. 


The King and Queen inspected returned Indian prisoners of war at Didlington, 
Norfolk, on 16th June. 

On 7th May, The Princess Elizabeth, Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, inspected 
the 5th Battalion at the final parade before its disbandment. 

The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, visited the Headquarters of No. 4 Signal 
Training Centre and 2 and 4 Operators’ Training Battalions, Royal Signals, at Scarborough 
on 28th June. 

The Princess Royal, Controller-Commandant, visited units of the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service in the Eastern Command on 4th May, and in Northern Ireland on 2oth and 
21st June. She attended Staff Conferences of the A.T.S. in London on 6th June, and 
at Northern Command Headquarters on 25th June. 

The King has approved the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE Ki1nc.—Colonel (temporary Major-General) G. Lammie, 
C.B.E., M.C. (26th February, 1945). 

To BE Hon. DENTAL SURGEON TO THE KinG.—Major-General A. B. Austin, late 
Army Dental Corps (17th April, 1945). 

To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of The Queen’s. Royal Regiment, General Sir 
George Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. (1st May, 1945); of The King’s Dragoon Guards, 
R.A.C., Colonel (honorary Brigadier) S. Howes, D.S.O., M.C., retired pay (6th July, 1945). 





Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross 

The King has approved the award of the Victoria Cross to 

(a) Jemadar Parkash Singh, 13th Frontier Force Rifles, Indian Army (posthumous) 
—for superb bravery, inspiring leadership and outstanding devotion to duty in Burma, 
on the night of 16th February, 1945. 

(b) Lance-Naik Sher Shah, 16th Punjab Regiment, Indian Army (posthumous)— 
for indomitable courage, supreme self-sacrifice and selfless devotion to duty in Burma 
on the night of roth January, 1945. 

(c) Lieutenant W. B. Weston, The Green Howards, attached The West Yorkshire 
Regiment (posthumous)—for superb leadership and bravery and supreme self-sacrifice 
in Burma on 3rd March, 1945. 

(d) Major (acting) F. A. Tilston, The Essex Scottish Regiment, Canadian Infantry 
Corps—for superb leadership and gallantry in North-West Europe on 1st March, 1945. 

(e) Naik Gian Singh, 15th Punjab Regiment, Indian Army—for supreme gallantry, 
leadership and devotion to duty in Burma on znd March, 1945. 

(f) Sergeant A. €osens, The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada (posthumous)—for 
outstanding gallantry, initiative and leadership in Holland on the night of 25th February, 
1945. 

(g) Naik (acting) Fazal Din, roth Baluch Regiment, Indian Army (posthumous)— 
for outstanding courage, inspiring leadership and supreme devotion to duty in Burma on 
2nd March, 1945. 

(k) Havildar Umrao Singh, Indian Artillery—for supreme gallantry and devotion 
to duty in Burma on 15/16th December, 1944. 
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(i) Rifleman Bhanbhagta Gurung, 2nd Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army—for outstanding 
bravery, complete disregard of personal danger, and inspiring example in Burma on 
5th March, 1945. 

(j) Captain I. O. Liddell, Coldstream Guards (posthumous)—for outstanding gallantry 
and superb leadership in Germany on 3rd April, 1945. 

(k) Lieut-Colonel A. C. Newman, The Essex Regiment (attached Commandos) — 
for outstanding gallantry and devotion to duty and brilliant leadership in the attack 
on St. Nazaire on the night of 27th/28th March, 1942. 

(2) Sergeant T. F. Durrant, Royal Engineers, (attached Commandos) (posthumous) 
—for superb gallantry, skill and devotion to duty in the St. Nazaire raid of 28th March, 
1942. 

(m) Sepoy Namdeo Jadhao, 5th Mahratta Light Infantry, Indian Army—for 
outstanding gallantry in Italy on gth April, 1945. 

(m) Lieutenant C. Raymond, Royal Engineers, (posthumous)—for outstanding 
gallantry, remarkable endurance, fortitude and inspiring example in Burma on 2ist 
March, 1945. 

(0) Lieutenant Karamjeet Singh Judge, 15th Punjab Regiment, Indian Army 
(posthumous)—for inspiring leadership and outstanding courage in Burma on 18th 
March, 1945. 

(p) Sepoy Ali Haidar, 13th Frontier Force Rifles, Indian Army—for conspicuous 
gallantry, determination and initiative in Italy on 9th April, 1945. 

(q) Corporal E. T. Chapman, The Monmouthshire Regiment—for outstanding gal- 
lantry in Germany on 2nd April, 1945. 

George Cross.—The King has approved the award of the George Cross to Lieutenant 
St. J. G. Young, Royal Tank Regiment, R.A.C. (posthumous)—in recognition of most 
conspicuous gallantry in carrying out hazardous work in a very brave manner in Italy 
on 23rd July, 1944. 

The following award was announced on 26th April in recognition of distinguished 
services in North-West Europe :— 

C.B.—Brigadier (temporary) T. Robbins, C.B.E., M.C., The Lancashire Fusiliers. 


The following award was announced on 26th April in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in Greece :— 

K.B.E.—Lieut.-General (temporary) R. M. Scobie, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 

The following awards were included in the King’s Birthday Honours List dated 
14th June :— 

To be a Baron.—Field-Marshal Sir Philip W. Chetwode, Bt., G.C.B., O.M., G.C.S.I., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. ; 

G.C.B.—Field-Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-Generals Sir Henry C. B. Wemyss, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., and 
R.B. Deedes, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., Indian Army ; Lieut.-General (temporary) D. G. Watson, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 

C.B.—Major-Generals (temporary) R. A. M. Bassett, C.B.E., M.C. and C. B. Callander, 
M.C., and L. H. Cox, C.B.E., M.C., and B. Cuff, C.B.E., and P. G. S. Gregson-Ellis, 
O.B.E., and A. L. I. Friend, C.B.E., M.C., and J. M. L. Grover, M.C., and J. F. Hare, 
D.S.O., and H. P. W. Hutson, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., and W. H. B. Mirrlees, D.S.O., 
M.C., and J. A. Sinclair, O.B.E., and N. V. Watson, O.B.E., and A. B. Blaxland, O.B.E., 
Indian Army, and R. B. Clarabut, Indian Army; Major-Generals L. T. Poole, D.S.O., 
M.C., M.B., K.H.P., and F. G. Wrisberg, C.B.E. ; Brigadier (temporary) W. C. H. Prichard 
C.B.E., D.S.O.; Colonels G. J. P. St. Clair, C.B.E., D.S.O., and A. D. P. Campbell, 
Indian Army. 
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K.B.E.—Lieut.-General (acting) C. J. S. King, C.B., C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E.; Major- 
General J. N. Kennedy, C.B., M.C. 


The following award was announced on 21st June, in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in North-West Europe :— 
C.B.—Major-General (temporary) M. E. Dennis C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


The following were included in awards announced on 21st June, in recognition of 
gallant and distinguished services in the Mediterranean Theatre :— 


C.B.—Major-Generals (temporary) E. G. W. W. Harrison, C.B.E., M.C. and L. B. 
Nicholls, C.B.E.; Brigadiers (temporary) R. H. B. Arkwright, D.S.O., 12th Royal 
Lancers, A. P. Block, C.B.E., D.S.O., The Queen’s Royal Regiment, and D. W. Clarke, 
C.B.E., Royal Artillery. 


The following were included in awards announced on 5th July in recognition of 
gallant and distinguished services in North-West Europe :— 

K.B.E.—Lieut.-General Sir Miles L. Dempsey, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. ; Lieut.-Generals 
(temporary) B. G. Horrocks, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., and N. M. Ritchie, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C.; Lieut.-General (acting) E. H. Barker, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. ; Major-General 
E. F. Tickell, C.B., C.B.E., M.C.; Major-General (temporary) J. D. Inglis, C.B., O.B.E., 
M.C.; Major-General (acting) M. W. A. P. Graham, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 


C.B.—Major-General E. Phillips, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., M.B.; Major-Generals 
(temporary) E. Hakewill Smith, C.B.E., M.C., and G. W. Richards, C,.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C. ; Major-Generals (acting) C. M. Barber, D.S.O., and E. L. Bols, D.S.O., and R. A. 
Hull, D.S.O., and S. B. Rawlins, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


The following were included in awards announced on 6th July. in recognition of 
gallant and distinguished services in Italy :-— 

K.B.E.—Lieut.-General Sir Richard L. McCreery, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C.; 
Lieut.-General (temporary) S. C. Kirkman, C.B., C.B.E., M.C.; Lieut.-Generals (acting) 
J. L. I. Hawkesworth, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., and C. F. Keightley, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 

C.B.—Major-Generals (temporary) D. W. Reid, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army 
and D. Russell, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army; Major-Generals (acting) R. K. 
Arbuthnott, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., and Sir Henry R. K. Floyd, Bt., C.B.E., and C. F. 
Loewen, C.B,E., D.S.O., and H. Murray, D.S.O., and A. D. Ward, C.B.E., D.S.O., and 
J. Y. Whitfield, D.S.O., O.B.E.; Brigadier (temporary) G. M. O. Davy, C.B.E., D.S.O. 

The following were included in awards announced on 5th July in recognition’ of 
gallant and distinguished services in Burma :— 

K.B.E.—Lieut.-General (acting) F. W. Messervy, C.B., D.S.O., Indian Army. 


C.B.—Major-Generals D. D. Gracey, C.B.E., M.C., Indian Army and C. G. G. 
Nicholson, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C.; Major-Generals (temporary) D. T. Cowan, D.S.O., 
M.C., Indian Army, and T. W. Rees, C.I.E., D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army. 

APPOINTMENTS 

The following appointments have been announced :— 

Field-Marshal Siy Bernard Montgomery, K.C.B., D.S.O. to be Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Forces of Occupation in Germany and British Member of the Allied Control 
Council in Germany. His chief representative for control questions to be Lieut.-General 
Sir Ronald Weeks, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


To be G.O.C.-in-C,, Southern Command.—Lieut.-General (temporary) Sir John T. 
Crocker, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


To be G.O.C.-in-C., Scottish Command.—Lieut.-General (temporary) N. M. Ritchie, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (16th June, 1945). 


To be Lieut.-Governor of Jersey.—Major-General F. G. Hyland, C.B., C.M.G. 
To be Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey.—Major-General P, Neame, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. 
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To be G.O.C.-in-C. the British Forces of Occupation in Austria.—Lieut.-General Sir 
Richard McCreery, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 

To be a D.D.M.S., with acting rank of Major-General.—Colonel (local Major-General) 
S. Arnott, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.D. (12th April, 1945). 

Special appointments in India.—Lieut.-General Sir John G. des R. Swayne, K.C.B., 
C.B.E. (28th April, 1945) ; Major-General E. N. Goddard, C.I.E., C.B.E., M.V.O., M.C., 
Indian Army (15th May, 1945); Major-General C. E. N. Lomax, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
(zoth May, 1945); Major-General (acting Lieut.-General) C. W. Toovey, C.B., C.B.E., 
M.C., Indian Army (1st June, 1945). 

: PROMOTIONS 

The following promotions have been announced :— 

Lieut.-Generals—The following Major-General (temporary Lieut.-General) to be 
Lieut.-General : R. B. Deedes, C.B.E., M.C.; Indian Army (12th February, 1945, with 
seniority 1st April, 1944). 

The following Major-General (acting Lieut.-General) to be temporary Lieut.-General : 
K. M. Loch, C.B., M.C. (29th May, 1945). 

The following Major-Generals to be acting Lieut.-Generals :—R. M. M. Lockhart, 
C.B., C.1.E., M-C., Indian Army (15th April, 1945); J. F. Evetts, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 
(15th May, 1945); C. W. Toovey, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., Indian Army (1st June, 1945). 

The following Colonel (temporary Major-General) to be acting Lieut.-General :— 
R. N. Gale, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (24th May, 1945). 

Major-Generals.—The following Colonels (temporary Major-Generals) to be Major- 
Generals :—E. Wood, C.B., C.1.E., M.C., Indian Army (17th March, 1945, with seniority 
1st April, 1944); G. W. R. Templer, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (17th April, 1945, with 
seniority 30th May, 1944); H. P. W. Hutson, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (z9th April, 1945, 
with seniority 20th January, 1944); F. R. R. Bucher, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., Indian Army, 
(6th April, 1945, with seniority 5th June, 1944); D. D. Gracey, O.B.E., M.C., Indian 
Army (23rd April, 1945, with seniority 11th February, 1945); D. T. Cowan, D.S.O., 
M.C., Indian Army (12th February, 1945); J. A. C. Whitaker, C.B., C.B.E., (23rd May, 
1945, with seniority 17th June, 1943); J. F. M. Whiteley, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (4th 
June, 1945, with seniority 6th January, 1944). 

To be Major-General.—Colonel D. V. O’Malley, O.B.E., V.H.S., Indian Medical 
Service. 

The following Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major-Generals :— 
C. E. R. G. Alban, C.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. (2nd October, 1944); J. C. A. Dowse, C.B.E., 
M.C., M.B. (8th May, 1945) ; R. C. McCay, C.B.E., D.S.O. (6th March, 1945); M. W. M. 
MacLeod, C.B.E., D.S.O. (10th January, 1945); B. E..C. Dixon, M.C. (9th May, 1945) ; 
T. S. Airey, C.B., C.B.E. (8th June, 1945); E. A. Sutton, C.B.E., M.C, (29th June, 
1945); A. W. Sproull, C.B.E., B.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E. (28th June, 1945); R.A. B. 
Freeland, M.C., Indian Army (26th November, 1944). 

The following Lieut.-Colonel (acting Major-General) to be temporary Major-General : 
—F, H. Skinner, C.L.E., O.B.E., Indian Army (24th October, 1944). 

The following Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
K. Ray, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (13th January, 1945) ; W. D. Stamer, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
(15th May, 1945); H. E. Rance, O.B.E., (28th April, 1945); W. D. A. Collings (11th 
June, 1945); E. H. Clayton, C.B.E., (12th June, 1945). 

; The following Colonel (local Major-General) to be acting Major-General :—K. G. 
McLean, C.B., (26th April, 1945). 

The following Lieut.-Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
G. S. Hatton, D.S.O., O.B.E., Royal Engineers (23rd January, 1945); I. L. H. Mackillop, 
O.B.E., Royal Engineers (16th February, 1945); H. M. Chambers, Indian Army (1st 
April, 1945); E. L. Bols, The King’s Regiment (8th December, 1944) ; R. K. Arbuthnott, 
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C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., The Black Watch (roth October, 1944) ; Sir Henry R. K. Floyd, Bt., 

C.B.E., 15/19th Hussars (26th May, 1945); T. S. Dobree, D.S.O., M.C. (3rd June, 1945). 
The following War Subs. Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Colonel) to be acting Major- 

General :—R. A. Riddell, O.B.E., Royal West Kent Regiment (26th April, 1945). 

The following to be local Major-Generals :—Colonel S. Arnott, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.D., late R.A.M.C, (31st March, 1945); Colonel (temporary Brigadier) I. D. Erskine, 
D.S.O. (1st July, 1945). 

GENERAL 

Home GuarpD CAsuALties.—It was officially announced on 30th May that 438 
members of the Home Guard were killed or died of wounds and 557 were wounded as 
a result of enemy action; 768 died as a result of other casualties attributed to service, 
and 5,633 were admitted to hospital. 

GREEK Honour.—Major-General Sir Ronald Scobie, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., who was 
commanding the British troops in Greece throughout the risings there in December, 1944, 
has been made an honorary citizen of Athens in recognition of his services to Greece. 

THE K.O.Y.L.I.—On 7th June the City of Leeds conferred on The King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry freedom to enter the City on ceremonial occasions with bayonets 
fixed, drums beating and Colours flying. 

THE ARMY CADET FORCE 

The British National Cadet Association have issued the first number of a new 
quarterly, The Cadet Review,* which is to be published about the middle of January, 
April, July and October. The aim of the Publishers is to produce a magazine that will 
appeal particularly to officers of the Army Cadet Force. It is intended to be, not a rival, 
but complementary to The Cadet Journal, which is published monthly and is primarily 
interested in catering for the boys themselves. 

The first number of The Cadet Review is full of good reading and should certainly 
appeal to all connected with or interested in the Army Cadet Force. Major-General 
Lord Bridgeman writes on: ‘‘ Public Opinion and the A.C.F.” and the other articles 
cover a wide field in discussing various aspects of Cadet life, organization and training. 
We can heartily recommend The Cadet Review to our readers. 

CANADA « 

Honours anp Awarps.—The following awards to officers of the Canadian Army 
were included in the King’s Birthday Honours List dated 14th June, 1945 :— 

C.B.—Major-Generals F. R. Phelan, D.S.O., M.C., V.D.; C. B. Price, D.S.O., 
D.C.M., V.D.; and J. H. Roberts, D.S.O., M.C. 

The following award was announced on 21st June in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in Italy :— 

C.B.—Lieut.-General (acting) C. Foulkes, C.B.E., D.S.O., The Canadian Army. 

The following awards were announced on 5th July in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in North-West Europe :— 

C.H.—General H. D. G. Crerar, C.B., D.S.O., The Canadian Army, 

C.B.—Major-Generals B. M. Hoffmeister, C.B.E., D.S.O., E.D., and C, Vokes, C.B.E., 


D.S.O., The Canadian Army. 
AUSTRALIA 


Honours.—The following award was included in the King’s Birthday Honours 
List dated 14th June :— ; 
C.B.—Major-General E. C. P. Plant, D.S.0., O.B.E., Australian Military Forces. 


* Copies can be obtained by subscription only; the annual subscription is 8s. 
(post free). Payment in advance should be made to Gale and Polden, Ltd., Aldershot. 
Address for Editorial communications :—The Editor, The Cadet Review, 8, Princes 
Street, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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The following award was announced on 19th July, in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished service in the South-West Pacific :— 

C.B.—Major-General (temporary) W. Bridgeford, C.B.E., M.C., Australian Military 
Forces. 

Divisions FicutinG.—Six Australian divisions have been named officially as taking 
part in operations on an arc stretching 3,000 miles, from Bougainville in the East to 
Borneo in the West. They are the 3rd and 11th in Bougainville, the 5th in New Britain, 
the 6th in Wewak, the 7th in Balikpapan, and the 9th in Tarakan and North-West 
Borneo. In July more Australians were taking part in land operations than at any 
time since the outbreak of war. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Honours.—tThe following award was included in the King’s Birthday Honours 
List dated 14th June :— 

C.B.—Brigadier (temporary) A. E. Conway, O.B.E., New Zealand Military Forces. 

The following award was announced on 21st June in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in Italy :-— 

C.B.—Brigadier H. S. Kenrick, C.B.E., E.D., New Zealand Military Forces. 

The following awards were announced on 5th July in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in Italy :— 

C.B.—Major-General (acting) C. E.Weir, C.B.E., D.S.O., New Zealand Military Forces. 

Third Bar to the D.S.O.—Lieut-General (temporary) Sir Bernard C. Freyberg, V.C., 
K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O., New Zealand’ Military Forces. 


SOUTH AFRICA ' 

Honovurs.—tThe following award was included in the King’s Birthday Honours 
List dated 14th June, 1945 :— : 

C.B.—Lieut.-General Sir Helperus A. van Ryneveld, K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
Permanent Force Staff Corps (V}. 

U.S.S.R. 

BritisH Honours.—At Berlin, on 12th July, Field-Marshal Montgomery, in the 
name of the King, invested Marshal Zhukov with the insignia of the G.C.B., Marshal 
Rokossovsky with the K.C.B., and Generals Malinin and Sokolovsky with the K.B.E. 


UNITED STATES 

THE KING AND QUEEN, on 11th May, visited the Headquarters, 8th United States 
Army Air Force at Wycombe Abbey. The King invested Lieut.-General James H. 
Doolittle with the insignia of a K.C.B, 

On 14th May the Queen visited the Headquarters in London of the American Women’s 
Army Corps. ' 

British AwarpDs To U.S. LEApERS.—The King, on 12th June, invested General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower (Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force) with the insignia of a Member of the Order of Merit (Military Division); Lieut.- 
General W. Bedell Smith (Chief of Staff to General Eisenhower) with the insignia of a 
G.B.E. ; and Lieut,-General William H. Simpson (Commanding General, 9th United 
States Army) with the insignia of a K.B.E. 

U.S. FREEMAN OF WINCHESTER.—Major-General M. S. Eddy of the United States 
Army was presented with the freedom of the City of Winchester on 3rd May. While 
honouring him for his military achievements, the reason which led to this civic ceremony 
was the service he had rendered in promoting friendship and understanding between the 
citizens and his soldiers when they were preparing in the neighbourhood for the landing 
in Normandy. The last recipient of the freedom of Winchester was Field-Marshal 
Lord Wavell. 

U.S. FREEMAN OF BEDForD.—The honorary freedom of the Borough of Bedford 
was on 19th July conferred on Major-General H. McM. Turner, Commanding General 
of the 1st Air Division of the 6th United States Army Air Force. 








AIR NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THe KiInc 


The King visited the R.A.F. College at Cranwell on 13th June on the occasion of 
its Silver Jubilee. His Majesty flew from Northolt in a Dakota aircraft, escorted by a 
squadron of R.A.F. Mustangs. He was met on arrival by Mr. Harold Macmillan, M.P., 
Secretary of State for Air, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Charles Portal, Chief of 
the Air Staff, and a number of other senior officers, including Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Viscount Trenchard, who founded the College in 1920. Among members of the 
staff with whom the King spoke during his visit was Mr. C. Wright, who was his batman 
in 1918, when the King was a Lieutenant in the Royal Naval Air Service at Cranwell. 
His Majesty returned by air to Northolt in the evening. 

The King and Queen returned from their visit to the Channel Islands on 7th June 
in a Dakota aircraft to Northolt, with an escort of Spitfires. Two air-sea rescue Warwick 
aircraft were also in attendance. 

Similarly, their return from the Isle of Man on 6th July was made in a Dakota 
with fighter escort and two air-sea rescue Warwicks. Squadron Leader J. H. V. Millington 
was the pilot on all these flights. 

On 17th July, the King and Queen and Princess Elizabeth left Northolt by air for 
a visit to Ulster. This was the first time that they had travelled together by air, and 
the first of such flights by Princess Elizabeth. They landed at Long Kesh aerodrome, 
near Lisburn, about twelve miles from Belfast. The return flight was made from 
Eglinton aerodrome, near Londonderry, on 19th July. 





. THE AIR COUNCIL 

In the new National Government announced on 26th May, Sir Archibald Sinclair 
was succeeded as Secretary of State for Air by Mr. Harold Macmillan, formerly Minister 
Resident at Allied Headquarters, first in North Africa and then in Italy. 

Lord Beatty was appointed as Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Air in succession to Lord Sherwood. Captain the Hon. Quintin Hogg was reappointed 
as the other Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary. 

In the Labour Government formed after the General Election, the appointment 
was announced on 3rd August of the Right Hon. Viscount Stansgate, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
as Secretary of State for Air. 

On 6th August, it was announced that Wing Commander John Strachey had been 
appointed Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Air Ministry. 

Air Marshal Sir Roderic M. Hill, K.C.B., M.C., A.F.C., was appointed Air Member 
for Training on the Air Council, in succession to the late Air Marshal Sir Peter R. M. 
Drummond, K.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., to date 14th May, 1945. 


APPOINTMENTS 
The following appointments were announced on the-dates stated :— 
17th May, 1945 :— 
Air Marshal Sir James Robb to succeed Air Marshal Sir Roderic Hill as Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter Command. 
29th April, 1945 :— 


Air Commodore the Earl of Bandon to be Air Officer Commanding a Group in 
Eastern Air Command, South-East Asia, and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 


Air Commodore G. E. Gibbs to be Air Officer Commanding a Group in Air Command, 
South-East Asia, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. e. 
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Air Vice-Marshal H. K. Thorold to be Head of the Air Section of No. 30 Mission, 
Moscow. 

Air Commodore H. J. Roach to be Senior Equipment Staff Officer, H.Q., Bomber 
Command, and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 


24th May, 1945 :— 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas to be Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, British 
Air Forces in Germany. 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Leonard Slatter to be Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Coastal 
Command, in place of Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, and to assume the acting 
rank of Air Marshal on taking up this appointment. 


2nd June, 1945 :— 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Brian E. Baker to be Senior Air Staff Officer, H.Q., Middle East. 

Air Vice-Marshal H. S. P. Walmsley to be Air Officer Commanding a Group, Bomber 
Command. 

Air Vice-Marshal J. R. Whitley to be Air Officer Commanding a Group, Bomber 
Command. : 

Air Commodore H. N. Thornton to be Air Officer Commanding a Group, Air Command, 
South-East Asia, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 

Brigadier H. G. Willmott, S.A.A.F., to be Air Officer Commanding, A.H.Q., East 
Africa. 

Air Commodore Lord Willoughby de Broke to be Director of Public Relations, Air 
Ministry, in succession to the late Mr. H. A. Jones. 


6th June, 1945 :— 

Air Vice-Marshal C, R. Carr to be Deputy Chief of Staff (Air), Supreme H.Q., Allied 
Expeditionary Force (Air), Main, and to be Acting Air Marshal. 

Air Vice-Marshal G. E. Gibbs to be Deputy Chief of Staff (Air), Supreme Allied 
Command, South-East Asia. 

Air Vice-Marshal N. L. Desoer to be Senior Air Staff Officer, H.Q., R.A.F., Burma, 

Air Commodore C. A. Bouchier to be Air Officer Commanding a Group in Air 
Command, South-East Asia, and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 


13th June, 1945 :— 
Air Commodore J. A. Boret to be Air Officer Commanding a R.A.F. Group in 
Norway, with the rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 


16th June, 1945 :— 
Air Vice-Marshal J. W. Jones to be Director-General of Organisation, Air Ministry. 
Air Vice-Marshal C. B. Cooke to be Air Officer Commanding No. 43 Maintenance 
Group. 
Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Cuckney to be Chief Maintenance Officer, H.Q., M.A.A.F. 


2nd July, 1945 :— 
Air Vice-Marshal L. Darvall to be Air Officer Commanding a Transport Command 
Group, Middle East. 
Air Vice-Marshal C. A. Bouchier to be Air Officer Commanding No. 221 Group in 
Air Command, South-East Asia. 
Air Vice-Marshal D. A. Boyle to be Air Officer Commanding No. 11 Group, Fighter 
Command, * 
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Air Commodore P. H. Mackworth to be Senior Air Staff Officer, H.Q., Coastal 
Command, and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 


17th July, 1945 :— 
Air Commodore J. N. Boothman to be Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Technical 
Requirements) and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. _ 


Air Commodore G. R. Beamish to be Air Officer Commanding No. 45 Group and 
to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 


21st July, 1945 :— 
Air Vice-Marshal A. B. Ellwood to be a Director-General of Personnel, Air Ministry. 
Air Vice-Marshal Gerard Combe to be Director-General of Armament, Air Ministry. 
Air Commodore A. F. Lang to be Controller of Signals Equipment, British Air 
Commission, Washington, U.S.A., and to be Air Vice-Marshal. 
R.A.F. HEADQUARTERS IN GERMANY.—On 13th July, the Air Ministry made the 
following announcement :— 


With effect frgm 15th July, Headquarters, 2nd Tactical Air Force, will be disbanded 
and Headquarters, British Air Forces of Occupation (Germany), will form under the 
command of Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, as Air Commander-in-Chief. The 
Air Commander-in-Chief, in addition to assuming command of the British Air Forces 
of Occupation in Germany, will also, as Chief of the Air Division, Control Commission 
for Germany (British Element), be responsible for the execution of measures connected 
with the disarmament of the German Air Force in the British area of occupation and in 
Denmark, Belgium and Holland, and he will be responsible for recommending measures 
in connection with the disarmament of the German Air Force in Norway. 

FLYING TRAINING COMMAND.—The Air Ministry announced on 30th July :— 


Air Marshal Sir Philip Babington will relinquish the post of Air Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, Flying Training Command, in September next, and will shortly afterwards 
retire from the R.A.F. He has held his present post since August, 1942, and for two 
years before that was Member of the Air Council for Personnel. 


He will be succeeded by Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, who was Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Second Tactical Air Force, throughout the campaign for the 
liberation of Europe. 

PROMOTIONS 


Air Marshal (temporary Air Chief Marshal) to Air Chief Marshal, 6th June, 1945 :— 
Sir W. Sholto Douglas, K.C.B., M.C., D.F.C. 
Sir Arthur W. Tedder, G.C.B. 
Air Vice-Marshal (temporary Air Marshal) to Air Marshal, 6th June, 1945 :— 
Sir Philip Babington, K.C.B., M.C., A.F.C. 
Sir A. Guy R. Garrod, K.C.B., O.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., LL.D. 
Sir John C. Slessor, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
Sir Roderic M, Hill, K.C.B., M.C., A.F.C, 
Grant of Acting Rank :— 
Air Vice-Marshals as Air Marshals :-— 
Sir Hugh P. Lloyd, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C. (13th April}. 
C. R. Carr, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. (8th May). 
G. C. Pirie, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C. (oth June). 
Sir Leonard H. Slatter, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C., D.F.C. (30th June). 
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Air Commodores as Air Vice-Marshals :— 
D. A. Boyle, C.B.E., A.F.C. (26th April). 
R. L. Ragg, C.B.E., A.F.C. (23rd April). 
J. A. Boret, C.B.E., M.C., A.F.C. (7th May). 
John Whitford, C.B., C.B.E. (1st November, 1944). 
C. A. Bouchier, C.B.E., D.F.C. (21st April). 
G. R. Beamish, C.B., C.B.E. (15th June). 
P. H. Mackworth, C.B.E., D.F.C. (18th June). 
J. N. Boothman, C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C. (2nd July). 
Group Captains (Acting Air Commodores) as Air Vice-Marshals :— 
H. V. Satterly, C.B.E., D.F.C. (13th April). 
The Earl of Bandon, D.S.O. (14th March). 
I. E. Brodie, O.B.E. (unpaid) (20th April). 
H. N. Thornton, M.B.E, (4th May). 
L.M. Iles, C.B.E., A.F.C. (Technical Branch) (23rd March). 
H. J. Roach, C.B.E., A.F.C. (Technical Branch) (26th March). 


RETIREMENTS 

Air Marshal Sir Bertine E. Sutton, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (7th June, 1945). 

Air Vice-Marshal Malcolm Henderson, C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O. (29th April, 1945). 

Air Vice-Marshal J. O. Andrews, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (17th April, 1945). 

Air Commodore W. B. Callaway, C.B.E., A.F.C., retaining the rank of Air Vice- 
Marshal (6th May, 1945). 

Reversion to Retired List :— 

Air Marshal (Acting Air Chief Marshal) Sir Frederick W. Bowhill, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., retaining the rank of Air Chief Marshal (29th March, 1945). 

Resignation. Balloon Branch, Auxiliary Air Force :— 

Air Commodore W. C. C. Gell, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., T.D., D.L., retaining the rank of 
Air Vice-Marshal (26th March, 1945). 

Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross.—See South Africa. 


NortH-WeEst EvurRoPE AND ItTaty.—On 5th July, the following awards were 
announced for distinguished service in connection with the operations in North-West 


Europe and Italy :— 

C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal R. S. Aitken; Air Vice-Marshal C. B. Cooke; Air Vice-Marshal 
F. M. Foster. 

K.B.E.—Acting Air Marshal C. R. Carr; Acting Air Marshal L. N. Hollinghurst; 
Acting Air Vice-Marshal Harry Broadhurst, Acting Air Vice-Marshal B. E. Embry. 

C.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshal W. F. Dickson; Acting Air Vice-Marshal V. E. Groom; 
Air Commodore C. L. Falconer; Air Commodore F. L. Pearce; Acting Air Commodore 
R. L. R. Atcherley; Acting Air Commodore B, H. C. Russell. 

Burma.—On 5th July, the following awards were announced for gallant and 
distinguished service in Burma :— 

C.B.—Acting Air Vice-Marshal the Earl of Bandon ; Air Commodore J. D. I. Hardman, 

K.B.E.—Acting Air Marshal W. A. Coryton. 

C.B.E.—Acting Air Commodore G. H. Vasse. 
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BIRTHDAY HONOURS 
The following were included in the Birthday Honours conferred by the King on 
14th June :— 
G.C.B.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Travers Harris, 
K.C.B.—Air Marshal Charles E. H. Medhurst; Air Vice-Marshal George R. M. Reid. 


C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal K. M. St.C. G. Leask; Air Vice-Marshal G. H. Mills; 
Air Vice-Marshal H, K. Thorold; Acting Air Vice-Marshal J. A. Gray ; Air Commodore 
C. A, Bouchier; Air Commodore C. P. Brown; Air Commodore H. L. Crichton; Air 
Commodore L. Darvall ; Air Commodore W. L. Dawson; AirCommodore H. E. Forrow ; 
Air Commodore F, J. Fressanges; Air Commodore H. B. Russell; Brigadier J. T. 
Durrant, S.A.A.F.; Acting Air Commodore G. W. Tuttle. 

K.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshal Geoffrey R. Bromet; Air Vice-Marshal Lionel D. D. 
McKean ; Air Vice-Marshal Hugh W. L. Saunders. 


C.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshals D. V. Carnegie; J. W. Jones; R. S. Blucke; N. L. 
Desoer; T. J. Kelly, M.D.; D’Arcy Power, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; J. R. Whitley. 
Air Commodores G. A. Ballantyne; K. D. G, Collier; H. H. Down; R. E. McBurney, 
R.C.A.F.; S. D, Macdonald; A. R. Wardle; R. Whyte; P.S. Blockey ; L. W. Cannon ; 
W. D. Disbrey; J. G. Elton; T. N. McEvoy; H. D. McGregor; T. B. Prickman:; 
B. H. C. Russell; R.G. Seymour; D. J. Waghorn (with effect from 31st March, 1945, 
since deceased); G. L. Worthington. Group Captains F. G. Cator; R. Cleland; 
H. J. Gemmel; A. P. Revington; C. S. Riccard; R. S. Sugden; T. F. W. Thompson ; 
W. W. Morgan. Right Rev. Mgr. H. Beauchamp, R.A.F.; Colonel A. J. M. Mossop, 
S.A.A.F.; Group Captain D. S. Jillings, R.A.F.V.R.; Group Captain E. A. Warfield, 
R.A.F.O. ; Group Captarn L. S. Weedon, R.A.F.V.R. ; Group Officer Isobel M. Campbell, 
W.A.A.F. 

Baronet.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Wilfrid R. Freeman, lately Chief Executive, Ministry 
of Aircraft Production. 

Knight.—Squadron Commander James Bird, R.N.A.S. (Retired), General Manager, 
Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd. (Supermarine Works). 

C.M.G.—Group Captain J. F. Venner, A.A.F., Civil Assistant, Air Ministry. 

C.B.E.—Air Commodore H. P. Smyth-Osbourne, Commandant, S.W. Command, 
A.T.C. 

Distinguished Service Order 

3rd Bar.—On 21st July, it was announced that the King had approved the award 
of a Third Bar to the D.S.O. to Acting Air Vice-Marshal B. E. Embry, Air Officer 
Commanding No. 2 Group. In 1940 he was a prisoner of war in Germany. After his 
escape, 70,000 Reichmarks were offered for his capture, but in spite of this he had, since 
D-Day, flown on many operational sorties as an ordinary pilot, setting an inspiring 
example to the squadrons in his group. 

2nd Bar.—On 30th May, a Second Bar to the D.S.O. was awarded to Group Captain 
J. E. Fauquier, R.C.A.F., Commanding No. 617 Squadron. In February, 1945, he led 
the squadron in an attack on the U-boat pens at Poortershaven, and had since participated 
in a number of sorties. 


Loss oy Senor Orricers 1N AIR ACCIDENTS 
A list of senior officers of the Services who had lost their lives in air accidents while 
on duty was issued on 15th May by the Secretary of State for Air in a written answer in 
Parliament. The names are :— 
1940.—23rd October, Air Vice-Marshal C. H. B, Blount. 
1941.——-5th March, Air Vice-Marshal C. D. Breese; 5th October, Major-Gerieral 
V. V. Pope, Brigadier H. E. Russell and Brigadier E. S. Unwin. 
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1942.—-30th October, Brigadier D. S. Middleton; 13th November, Brigadier 
F, W. Vogel. 

1943.—4th January, Air Vice-Marshal W. A. McClaughry ; 29th January, Brigadier 
V. Dykes and Brigadier G. M. Stewart; 5th February, Major-General H. Willans ; 
23rd March, Air Vice-Marshal R. P. Musgrave-Whitham; 29th April, Rear-Admiral 
P. J. Mack; 4th July, Brigadier J. P. Whiteley ; 5th November, Brigadier H. C. Elton ; 
6th November, Vice-Admiral R. H. C. Hallifax. 

1944.—14th November, Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory and Air 
Vice-Marshal G. G. Dawson. 

1945.—23rd January, Brigadier H. G. Partridge; 27th March, Air Marshal Sir 
Peter Drummond. 

The list refers only to accidents involving R.A.F. aircraft. It includes four officers 
who are missing and are presumed to have lost their lives in accidents. 


Tue Late Sir TRAFFORD LEIGH-MALLORY 


Wreckage of the aircraft which was carrying Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory and Lady Leigh-Mallory to South-East Asia, and which had been missing since 
14th November, was found on 4th June in the mountains thirty miles west of Grenoble. 
The discovery was made by a farmer. The funeral of Sir Trafford and Lady Leigh- 
Mallory and members of the crew of the aircraft took place at Riviere d’Allemont on 
15th June. A Memorial Service was held in Westminster Abbey on 28th June, at which 
the King was represented. 

PERSONNEL 


MissING AIRMEN.—On 20th June, the Air Ministry announced that in order to establish 
the fate of air crews who were still missing from operations during the War in Europe 
the Ministry had set up a Missing Research and Inquiry Service in conjunction with the 
Dominion air force authorities. The service was already operating throughout France, 
Luxembourg and Belgium. Holland would be covered next, then Norway, Denmark, 
and finally Germany itself. A similar organization was at work in Italy and the Balkans. 
In view of the large number of cases to be dealt with and the large area to be covered, it 
would be some time before a review of all cases could be completed. 


ReE-TRAINING BoMBER CREwS.—It was announced on 6th July that No. 4 Group, 
Bomber Command, one of the best known of the heavy bomber groups, had ceased to 
exist. For five years its squadrons operated from Yorkshire airfields, flying first twin- 
engined Whitley aircraft and later four-engined Halifaxes. Many of the squadrons had 
been transferred to the R.A.F. Transport Command, in which the group retains its oa 
number. The crews were being re-trained to fly transport aircraft. 


OBSERVER CORPS PRESENTATION.—At a rally at North Weald air station on 24th 
June, a silver cup was presented from the R.A.F. to the Royal Observer Corps as an 
expression of thanks for the work of the Corps during the War. Lord Beatty, Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, presented the ensign which had been approved for the Corps 
by the King, and which is of R.A.F. blue with the Union flag in one quarter and bears 
the R.O.C. badge. In presenting the cup, Air Marshal Sir N. H. Bottomley, Deputy 
Chief of the Air Staff, said that from the beginning of 1942 until the end of sid War in 
Europe over 6,000 aircraft in distress were helped to safe landings. 


SPECIAL AIRBORNE ForcE DisBANDED.—On Ist July, the Special Allied Airborne 
Reconnaissance Force, which had been raised in March, was disbanded. Its object was 
to gain information about conditions in prisoner of war and concentration camps in 
Germany, to establish contact with them in case of a sudden collapse of the German 
forces, and prevent chaos and possibly massacre of Allied soldiers and others who had 
fallen into enemy hands. A number of the members (who were of all nationalities, and 
included twelve women) attended a farewell garden party at their headquarters at the 
Old Club House, Wentworth, Surrey, on 23rd June. 
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Women’s AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


The W.A.A.F. amount to about 12 per cent. of the total man and woman-power 
of the Service, but there are restrictions on their employment and particularly on the post- 
ing of them oversea. They have been substituted for men in some eighteen officer cate- 
gories and sixty-three airmen trades. 


SPECIAL FLIGHTS 


A series of flights over the geographical and magnetic North Pole was undertaken. 
in May by an expedition from the Empire Air Navigation School of the R.A.F. Flying 
Training Command, based at Shawbury, near Shrewsbury. The aircraft used was the 
British-built Lancaster ‘‘ Aries,”” which flew round the world on a navigational mission 
to the Pacific in the autumn of 1944. It was again under the command of Wing 
Commander D. C. McKinley, D.F.C., A.F.C. 


On 17th May, the “:Aries’’ completed a successful non-stop flight over the 
geographical North Pole from a base in Iceland, leaving at 5.23 a.m. D.B.S.T. on the 16th 
and returning six minutes after noon on the 17th. It was calculated that she was over 
the Pole at about 3 a.m. on the 17th. 


On 20th May, the “‘ Aries” flew over the magnetic North Pole from Goose Bay, 
Canada, and returned to Montreal. An attempt had been made from Iceland on the 
18th, but Wing Commander McKinley, owing to electrical difficulties, decided to land 
at Goose Bay, on the North-East coast of Canada. Taking off from there on the roth, 
the Pole was reached successfully, and the aircraft landed at Dorval, Montreal, at ten 
minutes after noon on the 2oth. 

Within a fortnight after returning from this Polar investigation, the ‘‘ Aries” 
flew non-stop from Great Britain to Rivers, Manitoba, a distance of 4,076 statute miles. 
She left Prestwick at 9.38 p.m. D.B.S.T. on 7th June, and landed at 4.56 p.m. D.B.S.T. 
next day, on a liaison visit to the Canadian Central Navigation School. 


A Skymaster aircraft of R.A.F. Transport Command in June made the 9,120-mile 
flight to Karachi, India, and back in 2 days 8 hours and 11 minutes. Actual flying 
time was 42 hours 23 minutes of which 26 hours 8 minutes were by day and 16 hours 
15 minutes by night. The average speed was approximately 215 m.p.h. The crew was 
doubled to enable each man to have a spell of rest in the aircraft. A stop each way was 
made at Cairo for refuelling, and there was an eight hours’ “ turn round” at Mauripur 
airfield, Karachi, but it was too hot there for the crew to sleep. On the outward journey 
the aircraft carried 6,000 lb. of military supplies, and on the return run 27 Service 
passengers and 1,755 lb. of freight. Squadron Leader J. F. Sach was captain. 


War STATISTICS 


Figures of aircraft losses for the European and Mediterranean war theatres were 
issued on 16th June. They covered the years 1939-1945, and included losses not 
previously announced for reasons of security. The losses were: Bomber Command, 
9,163 aircraft; Fighter Command, 3,558; Army Co-operation Command, 70; Second 
Tactical Air Force, 2,115; Coastal Command, 1,479; Mediterranean and Middle East, 
including Dominion and Allied squadrons (June, 1940, to May, 1945), 5,735; making 
a total of 22,120 aircraft. 


The following figures of bombs and mines dropped by the R.A.F. for the whole 
war against Germany were given in reply to a Parliamentary question on 15th June 
by the Secretary of State for Air :— 


Bomber Command, 955,044 bombs, 33,263 mines ; 

Fighter Command, 3,481 bombs ; 

Second Tactical Air Force, 61,838 bombs ; 

Coastal Command, 4,778 bombs, 602 mines ; 

Mediterranean and Middle East theatre, 160,840 bombs, 1,734 mines ; 
Grand total, bombs and mines, 1,221,580. 
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In a Parliamentary reply to Lord Trenchard in the first week of June, Lord Woolton 
stated that the numbers of fatal casualties in Europe suffered by armed forces of the 
United Kingdom, as reported between 1st August, 1943, and 30th April, 1945, were: 
Army, 56,552; Royal Air Force, 20,336. Of the total of R.A.F. casualties, 13,350 were 
officers and airmen of Bomber Command. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
AUSTRALIA 


PILoTs FoR Paciric FLEET.—Pilots of the R.A.A.F. are to be provided for the air 
arm of the British Pacific Fleet until the requirements of the Fleet are met from the 
United Kingdom. This was announced at Canberra on 15th May as a result of 
discussions between the War Cabinet and Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser. A number of 
Australian airfields had already been provided for the Naval Air Branch and the 
provision of more was contemplated. 


LINcOoLN BomBeErs.—It was announced from Canberra on 4th July that Australia 
had begun the production of Lincoln four-engined bombers, the improved type of 
Lancaster. The first is expected to be produced next January. The components are 
being made in.three States and are being assembled in Melbourne. The plant is capable 
of an output of at least one Lincoln a day. 


CANADA 


Paciric COMMAND.—Air Vice-Marshal C. R. Slemon, of Winnipeg, was in June 
appointed in command of the R.C.A.F. to operate in the Pacific. He succeeded Air 
Vice-Marshal C. M. McEwen, who had recently been appointed head of this force but 
was obliged to relinquish his command for health reasons. 


RETURN To Canapa.—Fifteen Canadian-built Lancasters took off at one minute 
intervals from the bomber station at Middleton St. George, near Darlington, on 31st May, 
for Canada. Each carried a crew of seven and two specialist members of the R.C.A.F. 
They were the first Dominion bomber crews to leave for home by air on the conclusion 
of their task in Europe. Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, Commander-in-Chief, 
Bomber Command, watched their departure. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Victoria Cross.—On 25th April, it was announced that the King had conferred 
the award of the Victoria Cross for most conspicuous bravery on Captain Edwin Swales, 
D.F.C., S.A.A.F., No. 582 Squadron (deceased). 


Captain Swales was master bomber of a force of aircraft which attacked Pforzheim 
on the night of 23rd February, 1945. Soon after he reached the target area he was 
engaged by an enemy fighter and one of his engines was put out of action; his rear 
guns failed. His crippled aircraft was an easy prey to further attacks, but he clearly 
and precisely issued aiming instructions to the main force. Meanwhile the enemy fighter 
closed the range and fired again. A second engine was put out of action. Almost 
defenceless, he stayed over the target area issuing his aiming instructions until he was 
satisfied that the attack had achieved its purpose. It is now known that it was one of 
the most concentrated and successful of the War. 


By this time Captain Swales’ aircraft was so damaged that it could only 
with difficulty be kept in the air, but he set out for home. He kept his course by skilful 
flying between layers of cloud, but later heavy cloud and ‘turbulent air conditions were 
met. The aircraft, by now over friendly territory, was losing height steadily. Realising 
that the situation was desperate, Captain Swales ordered his crew to bale out. Hardly 
had the last of them jumped when the aircraft plunge to earth. Captain Swales was 
found dead at the controls. 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Common Errors in History. (Published for the Historical Association by P. S. King 
& Staples Ltd.) Price to non-members, 1s. 1d. post free. 
This short pamphlet is the first of a new series being published by the Historical 
Association. It deals with certain historical mistakes which are widespread and frequent, 
¢.g., The Causes of the American War of Independence, and is to be welcomed. 


NAVAL 


The Dutch Navy at War. By Lieutenant-Commander A. Kroese, Royal Netherlands 
Navy. (George Allen and Unwin.) 6s. 


This book is, in effect, though not perhaps strictly, an abridged translation of the 
earlier Neerland’s Zeemacht in Oorlog (The Netherlands Publishing Company, 
1944) by the same author, The English edition is written for the lay public and aims 
at giving an overall picture of the Dutch naval effort up to the time the Japanese overran 
the Netherlands East Indies. Lieutenant-Commander Kroese writes from personal 
knowledge of many of the occurrences he describes in Far Eastern waters, having been 
in command of the Dutch destroyer “ Kortenaer ” until that ship was sunk in the final 
sea action against the Japanese. He was one of the few survivors. 

The book opens with a brief account of the naval events in Holland from the time 
of the German attack on the Low Countries on 10th May, 1940, to the enemy’s occupation 
of the Netherlands four days later, when those ships of the Dutch Navy which had 
survived the German air attacks escaped to join forces with the British Navy in making 
common cause as full-time Allies against the Hun, being then placed by the Dutch 
Government under the operational control of the British Admiralty. 


After a review of the general political situation in the Far East from 1853 to 1941, 
Lieutenant-Commander Kroese goes on to outline the Japanese strategy. and the 
Allied defence. He emphasizes the exceptionally small forces at the disposal of the 
Allies in the ABDA region, especially the great lack of fighter aircraft, which had most 
serious consequences. The several rapid changes in the organization of the Allied 
Command are referred to and in the end the strategic command of the Allied naval 
forces was taken over by the Commander-in-Chief of the Dutch naval forces, Vice- 
Admiral Helfrich, while the tactical command was placed under Rear-Admital Doorman, 
flying his flag in H.N.M.S. “de Ruyter.”” This unification of the naval Command 
worked very well in practice, the American, British, Dutch and Australian naval 


‘ forces co-operating together in a manner similar to Nelson’s ‘‘ band of brothers.”” There 


were, however, many: difficulties to overcome, such as differences in organization, 
tactics and equipment, not to mention the language question, and the end came before 
complete co-ordination as a combined force was attained. 

Rear-Admiral Doorman took it as a great compliment that the command of the 
Striking Forces was given to him. He did his best with the inadequate means at his 
disposal and inflicted no little damage on the enemy before his few ships were over- 
whelmed by superior forces. He himself, like Admiral Sir Tom Phillips, went down 
with his colours flying. 

The course of the actual fighting in Netherlands East Indies is described in simple 
language and shows clearly how the air supremacy of the Japanese soon eliminated 
the Allied bases and territories, in spite of all that the few available British, Dutch and 
American aircraft could do, either in defence or attack. After the Battle of the Java 
Sea on 27th February, 1942, the naval activities of the Allies came to an end for all 
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practical purposes. All that remained to do was to evacuate from Java the Allied 
Service personnel to continue the struggle elsewhere, but many of the civilian population 
had to be left behind. Escorts for the evacuation ships were no longer afloat. Though 
some won through, many were intercepted by Japanese forces and sunk or captured. 

The end of the short Java Sea campaign thus sealed, for the time being, the fate 
of the Dutch “ Girdle of Emeralds.” 

A short survey is given of the task of the Allies in the South-East Asia Command 
and in the Pacific, and of the strategic considerations in those areas, in which Lievitenant- 
Commander Kroese expresses the hope that, in due course, the Dutch forces will be in 
a position to operate their own task forces independently in the war against Japan 
under the Supreme Allied Command, though he realizes that this state of affairs cannot 
be fully implemented immediately. 

The book ends on a more domestic note, namely, how the Princess Juliana and 
her children travelled in safety in the Dutch cruiser “Sumatra” from England to 
Canada. 

A chronological résumé is given in an appendix of the more important naval events 
in the S.W. Pacific from 7th December, 1941, to 3rd March, 1942, which is extended to 
include some of.the principal events in the Far East, other than those in which the 
Dutch Navy participated, up to the Battle of the Coral Sea on 8th May, 1942. 

The illustrations are by Lieutenant J. H. Hoowij, R.N.N.R. Sketch maps are 
provided showing the course of the action in Badung Strait and of the Java Sea battle. 

The book is clearly printed and is about the size of a “ flat fifty,” which slips easily 
into the pocket. Within the limits imposed by the paper shortage a great deal of 
interesting and informative matter has been compressed into a small space. One item, 
however, is lacking—an index. 

This work is not a detailed official history, and no such claim is made by the author, 
whose intention has been to provide a readable account for “‘ popular consumption.” 
As such, it is a book to keep. 

AIR 


Aviation. By H. E. Wimperis, C.B., C.B.E. (Oxford University Press). 3s. 6d. 

This little book is Volume No. 195 in the “ Home University Library. of Modern 
Knowledge.” It is full of information and interest. The growth and recent development 
of aviation is treated both in its military and civil aspects, and there is a chapter on 
aviation in relation to world security. 























ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


GENERAL 
ALGIERS 1941-1943. By Renée Pierre-Gosset. 8vo. (Cape 1945.) 10s. 6d. 


KHAKI AND BivuE. Edited by Peter Ratazzi. (Pamphlet by Resurgam Books 1945.) 
1s. 6d. 

DEFENCE Is Our Business. By Brigadier J. G. Smyth, V.C. 8vo. (Hutchinson, 1945.) 
10s. 6d. 

Years or Vicrory. By Arthur Bryant. 8vo. (Collins, 1944.) 12s. 6d. 

CassELL’s WAR AND Post WAR GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Dr. Carl Brinitzer. 
(Cassells, 1945.) 58. 

Tre First To Resist. By Ivan M. Cok. (Pamphlet by The New Europe Publishing 
Co., 1945.) 2s. 

E1cut Days THat FREED Paris. By Claude Roy. 8vo, (Pilot Press, 1945.) 6s, 

Tue Livinc THoucuts oF CLausEwitz. By Lt.-Colonel J. I. Greene. 8vo, (Cassell, 
1945.) 38. 6d. 

TuHrRIcE AGAINST ENGLAND. By Kurt Stechert. 8vo. (Cape, 1945.) 12s. 6d. 


Story OF A SECRET STATE. By Jan Karski. 8vo, (Hodder & Stoughton, 1945.) 
12s, 6d. Presented. 


Tue GoLpEN CaRPET. By Somerset de Chair, 8vo. (Faber & Faber, 1944.) 158. 
Presented. 


Maguis. By George Millar. 8vo. (Heinemann, 1945.) 10s. 6d. 


INDIA AND THE INDIAN OcEAN. By K. M, Panikkar, 8vo. (Allen & Unwin, 1945.) 
6s. 


British Socrat Lire 1n Inp1a. By Dennis Kincaid. 8vo. (Routledge, 1938.) 
Tue NINETEENTH QUARTER. By Philip P. Graves. 8vo. (Hutchinson, 1945.) 9s. 6d. 
PorTRAIT OF CHURCHILL. By Guy Eden. 8vo. (Hutchinson, 1945.) 3s. 6d. 
DEATH STALKS THE Forest. By JanCech. 8vo. (Lindsay Drummond, 1944.) 2s. 6d, 


Tue Tropicat Far East. By J. S. Furnival. (Pamphlet by the Oxford Pamphlets 
on World Affairs.) 6d. 


THE ProsLeM oF Austria. By E. J. Passant. (Pamphlet by Oxford Pamphlets on 
World Affairs.) 6d. 


Common Errors IN History. (Pamphlet by Members of the Historical Association, 
1945.) Is. 

Tue Yoci anp THE Commissar. By Arthur Koestler. 8vo. (Cape, 1945.) 10s. 6d, 

Verpict on Inp1a. By Beverley Nichols. 8vo, (Cape, 1945.) 12s. 6d. 

POLITICAL AND STRATEGIC INTERESTS OF THE UNITED KinGpom. By A Study Group 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 8vo. (Oxford University Press, 
1945 Edition.) 7s. 6d. 

Fryinc Boms. By Frank Illingworth. (Pamphlet by the Citizen Press, Ltd., 1945.) 
1s, 3d. 

THe UNTOUCHABLES OF INDIA. By Louise Ouwerkerk, (Pamphlet by the Oxford 
University Press, 1945.) 1s. 

ARMS AND ARMAMENTS. By Charles ffoulkes. 8vo. (Harrap, 1945). 15s. Presented. 

Tue Course oF GERMAN History. By A. J. P. Taylor. 8vo. (Hamish Hamilton, 
1945.) 12s. 6d, 

AssizE oF ARMs. | By Brigadier-General J. H. Morgan. 8vo. (Methuen, 1945. 

Presented, 
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NAVAL 

Rott on My TweEtve. By David Bolster. 8vo. (Sylvan Press, 1945.) 8s. 6d. 

NoTEBOOK OF MIDSHIPMAN (AFTERWARDS CaPTAIN) Dattas, R.N., 1n 1830. Presented. 

WRENS IN CAMERA. By Lee Miller. 8vo. (Hollis & Carter, 1945.) 8s. 6d. 

His Mayjesty’s SUBMARINES. (Pamphlet for The Admiralty by The Ministry of 
Information. H.M. Stationary Office, 1945.) 9d. 

Wuat SHip is THaT? By E. C. Talbot-Booth. (Sampson Low, 1945.) 15s. 

THe Royat Navy. By E. C. Talbot-Booth. (Sampson Low, 1945.) 12s. 6d. 

THE DutcH Navy aT War. By Lt.-Commander A. Kroese, Royal Netherlands Navy. 
8vo. (Allen & Unwin, 1945.) 6s. Presented. 

MILITARY 

BuTLER’s JOURNAL. (The Personal Diary of an Officer in the Crimea 1854-5.) Presented. 

Acx-Ack. (Pamphlet by Victoria House, 1945.) 1s. 

ASKARIS AT WAR IN AByssSINIA. (Pamphlet by Ministry of Information.) 1s. Presented. 

THe Story oF THE Gun. By A. W. Wilson. (R.A. Institution, 1944.) 2s. 6d. 
(Reference copy for Smoking Room.) 

ARTILLERY—Gop OF War. By Lt.-General I. S. Prochko. (Pamphlet by “ Soviet 
News,” 1945.) Presented. 

*IsLAND Victory. (The Battle of Kwajalein Atoll.) By Lt.-Colonel S. L. A. Marshall. 
8vo. (Infantry Journal, 1945.) Presented. 

*THe Capture oF Atru. (Prepared by the U.S. War Department.) 8vo. (Infantry 
Journal, 1944.) Presented. 

A SHort History oF THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BaTTERY (B/270. R.F.A.) By Major 
F. E. C. Stanley. (Peterborough Press, 1926.) 5s. Presented. 

A SHort HISTORY OF THE 3RD FIELD REGIMENT, ROYAL ARTILLERY, FROM THE OUTBREAK 
OF THE WAR IN 1939. (Original MS. in typescript.) Presented by the Regiment. 

A SHort HISTORY OF THE IST CANADIAN CARRIER REGIMENT. (Booklet by the Unit.) 
Presented by Captain S. A. Tucker. 

Britain’s Home Guarp. By John Brophy. 8vo. (Harrap, 1945.) 6s. 

From BELGOROD TO THE CARPATHIANS. By Boris Polevoi. 8vo. (Hutchinson, 1945.) 
Ios. 6d. 

Bompay Docks ReEconstruction—Story of Army Enterprise. (Pamphlet by 
Inter-Services Public Relations Directorate G.H.Q.(I.), New Delhi, 1945.) Presented 
by the Director of Transportation and the Engineering-in-Chief, G.H.Q.(I.), New 
Delhi. (This has been placed in the Smoking Room, but will be sent out on 
application.) : 

Tue GRowTH oF THE Rep Army. By D. Fedotoff White. 8vo. (Oxford University 
Press, 1945.) 258. Presented. 

AIR 

THe Winc. By Rom Landau. 8vo. (Faber & Faber, 1945.) 16s. 

+NeEw ZEALANDERS IN THE AIR War. By Alan W. Mitchell. 8vo. (Harrap, 1945.) 5s. 

RUDIMENTS OF AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION. By Eric Wilton, Royal Observer Corps. 8vo. 
(Sampson Low, 1945.) 7s. 6d. 





* These have been kindly presented by the Infantry Journal to replace the previous 
copies which hed been damaged by sea water after being recovered from the Atlantic 


Ocean. 
+ There is a spare copy of this book if any member wishes to purchase one. 
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Wincs Over Burma. By Kenneth Hemingway. 8vo. (Quality Press, 1944.) 15s. 
Front Line Air Ling. By E, Bennett-Bremner, 8vo, (Elek, 1945.) 5s. 6d. 


Aviation. By H. E. Wimperis. 8vo. (Oxford University Press, 1945.) 3s. 6d. 
Presented. 


HISTORIES AND RECORDS OF THE HOME GUARD 


An official request has been circulated for copies of histories and records compiled 
by the various units of the Home Guard to be sent to the Library of the Institution. 


In order that full information may be available in years to come about the constitution 
and achievements, of that Force, it is hoped that all Units will respond to this request. 


The Council have pleasure in acknowledging further histories or records received 
up to the date of issue of this JouRNAL from the following :— 


gth Wiltshire Battalion, Home Guard. 
24th Middlesex Battalion, Home Guard. 
12th Essex Battalion, Home Guard. 

71st London (H.G.) H.A.A. Battery, R.A. 
71st Surrey'(H.G.) H.A.A. Battery, R.A. 
19th Essex Battalion, Home Guard. 

216 (105 E. Lancs H.G.) Mixed Rocket A.A. Battery, R.A. 

1st Moray Battalion, Home Guard. 

55th Surrey (Sutton and Cheam) Battalion, Home Guard. 

109/101 Northumberland Home Guard Rocket A.A. Battery, R.A. 
8th Battalion, The Leicestershire Home Guard. 

zoth Durham (Darlington) Battalion, Home Guard. 

14 H.G, A.A. Regiment, R.A. 

2nd Dunbarton Battalion, Home Guard. 

12th (City of Glasgow) Battalion, Home Guard. 

105 Warwickshire H.G. “ Z’’ A.A. Battery, R.A. 

1st Perthshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

3rd Battalion, Flintshire Home Guard. 

3rd Perthshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

17th (Portsmouth) Hants. Battalion, Home Guard. 

1st Orkney Battalion, Home Guard. 

35th Cheshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

51st Surrey (Malden) Battalion, Home Guard. 

16th Gloucestershire (City of Bristol) Battalion, Home Guard. 
3rd Hunts. Battalion, Home Guard. 

Kent Zone H.Q. 

4th Battalion, Perthshire Home Guard. 

101 (Durham) Home Guard Rocket A.A. Battery, R.A. 

““U ” Coy. 7th Worcestershire (Malvern) Battalion, Home Guard. 
1st Inverness-shire (East and Nairn-shire) Battalion, Home Guard. 
19th County of London (S.S.G. Coy.) Battalion, Home Guard. 

25th Sussex (2nd S.R.) Battalion, Home Guard. 
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1st City of Glasgow Battalion, Home Guard. 

oth City of Glasgow (14th G.P.O.) Battalion, Home Guard. 
oth (West Wight) Battalion, Home Guard. 

2nd Durham (Chester-le-Street) Battalion, Home Guard. 
2nd City of Glasgow Battalion, Home Guard. 
3rd Hunts Battalion, Home Guard. 

West Sussex Group H.Q. War Diary. 

8th Battalion, City of Glasgow (2nd L.N.E.R.) Home Guard. 
roth City of Glasgow (15th G.P.O.) Battalion, Home Guard. - 
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1st April—The Allied advance through Germany continued. At Lippstadt the 
U.S. Ninth and First Armies linked up, thus encircling the Ruhr. The 
Third Army outflanked the German line on the Fulda river. The Seventh 
Army reached Main, opposite Wurzburg. 

The Russian advance continued on a broad front in southern Slovakia, 
western Hungary and eastern Austria. In Silesia, Glogau, on the Oder 
behind the Russian lines, was captured. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy, acting in co-operation with the Russian 
armies, attacked railway communications leading back to Vienna. 

In Burma the Fourteenth Army secured the main airfield at Meiktila. 

The U.S. Tenth Army landed on Okinawa island (Ryukyu group) against 
light opposition. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked the 
Tokyo area. 


2nd April.—A Canadian offensive from the Emmerich area was announced to have 
made good progress in Holland. 
In Germany British and U.S. troops entered Miinster where fighting 
continued. The Allied advance was announced to have reached Rheine and 
Lengerich. A German attempt to break out cf the Ruhr was repulsed. 


Coastal Command R.A.F. attacked enemy shipping in the Sande Fjord 
on the Norwegian coast, and at night bombed a heavily escorted convoy 
moving through the Kattegat. 


The Russian advance astride the Danube approached Bratislava. The 
oil centre of Nagy Kanizsa in western Hungary was captured. 


U.S. heavy bombers from Italy attacked communications in the south- 
western approaches to Vienna. 


In Italy the Eighth Army captured the narrow area between Lake 
Comacchio and the Adriatic, North of Ravenna. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked objectives in Tokyo. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin and Magdeburg. 


3rd April.—The Canadian advance into German-occupied Holland continued. 


The Allied Armies were in the outskirts of Osnabriick ; in the vicinity of 
Bielefeld ; East of Cassel; and about Wurzburg. The U.S. Seventh Army 
had linked up with the French in the Duchy of Baden. 


The R.A.F. bombed objectives in Nordhausen. 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked the U-boat yards at Kiel. 


The Admiralty announced that during a recent patrol in the North Sea, 
H.M.C. frigate ‘‘ Annan ”’ sank a U-boat. 

The Russian advance, in which Rumanian troops participated, reached 
Bratislava (the Slovak capital) from the North-East. In Austria the Russians 
captured Wiener Neustadt. 


The Czech Government returned to Czechoslovakia at Kosice, 
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U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked objectives on Honshu 
island (Japan). 


“gth April.—British destroyers attacked four heavily escorted supply ships off 





Egersund, sinking one and leaving one on fire. 

Coastal Command R.A.F. made successful attacks on enemy shipping 
in the Kattegat and Skagerrak. 

Canadian troops approached Arnhem, their advance into Holland 
encountering considerable resistance. 

The Allied Armies were beyond Osnabriick and Bielefeld, and occupied 
Cassel and Gotha. The advance progressed beyond Wurzburg, where fighting 
continued. Karlsruhe was captured by the French. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked U-boat yards and other objectives: at 
Hamburg and Kiel, many U-boats and the light cruiser “ Kéln”’ being 
reported sunk ; airfields in North-West Germany were other objectives. 

The R.A.F. bombed Nordhausen. 

The “Russians made good progress in Czechoslovakia and captured 
Bratislava. In their advance from the South-East and South towards 
Vienna they occupied Baden. Western Hungary was virtually cleared of the 
enemy. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed oil plants at Merseburg and at Harburg, 
near Hamburg. Attacks were made, also, on Berlin and Magdeburg. 


5th April.—In Holland Canadian forces captured Almelo and reached Zutphen. 


The Allied advance through Germany cleared Osnabriick. The left bank 
of the Weser was reached at Minden, the river being crossed above Hameln 
(Hamelin). East of Cassel, Mithlhausen was captured. Fighting occurred in 
Eisenach and round Heilbronn on the Neckar. 

U.S. heavy bombers struck at ordnance depéts in the Munich, Bayreuth 
and Nuremberg areas ; railway centres at Nuremberg, Plauen and Bayreuth ; 
and an airfield near Nuremberg. 

The Russians reached the South and South-western approaches to Vienna 
and cut the Vienna-Linz road. 

Russia denounced her Neutrality Pact with Japan. 

In Italy the Eighth Army improved its positions at Lake Comacchio 
(see 2nd April). 

A large force of Japanese aircraft attacked the U.S. fleet off Okinawa. 
At least 150 of the enemy were reported to have been shot down. 

The appointments were announced of General MacArthur to command 
all Pacific Military Forces and of Admiral Nimitz to command all Naval 
Forces. 

The Japanese Cabinet resigned en bloc and Admiral Suzuki became 
Prime Minister. 

Chile declared war on Japan. 


6th Apri]_—In Holland Canadian forces captured Coevorden. 
The Allies in Germany made fresh crossings of the river Weser. 
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U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway targets in the Leipzig area. 
Yugoslav troops captured Sarajevo. 
At night the R.A.F., operating from Continental bases, bombed Berlin. 





7th April.—Canadian troops gained more ground in Holland, where fighting 
occurred at Deventer and Zutphen. At night Allied parachute troops were 
dropped East of the Zuyder Zee. 

The Allied advance in Germany was maintained towards Bremen and 
Hanover and East and South-East of Cassel. Fighting in Heilbronn continued. 
The German “ pocket ” in the Ruhr was reduced. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields, various depéts, and railway 
centres in northern Germany. There was much opposition in the air, and 
104 German aircraft were reported shot down. American losses were 20 
bombers and three fighters. 

The R.A.F. bombed Ijmuiden. 

The Russian advance continued from the Carpathians to South of Lake 
Balaton, where Bulgarian forces were co-operating. The southern part of 
Vienna was entered. 

In Italy the Fifth Army made progress on the western coastal sector. 

South-East Asia Command announced the utter defeat of the Japanese 
Fifteenth Army in the Irrawaddy plain South of Mandalay. 

Japanese aircraft attacked in strength the U.S. forces on and off Okinawa ; 
American aircraft shot down 250 of the enemy. A second attack resulted in 
the loss of 116 of the enemy in combat and by anti-aircraft fire. Three 
American destroyers were sunk and several damaged. 

A Japanese fleet located South-West of Kyushu island (Japan) was 
engaged by U.S. carrier aircraft which sank the battleship ‘‘ Yamato,” 
one cruiser, and three destroyers, three other destroyers being left in 
flames. Thirty Japanese aircraft were shot down. 

In the heaviest raid yet made upon the capital by land-based aircraft 
U.S. heavy bombers, flying from Iwo Jima, attacked Tokyo and also Nagoya. 

At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon an oil refinery near 
Leipzig. 

8th April—The Canadian forces in Holland captured Zutphen and pushed north- 
ward to gain contact with the parachute troops. 

In Germany the Allied advance approached Bremen and Hanover, and 
continued in the directions of Chemnitz and Nuremberg. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked targets, principally airfields, in central 
Germany (Berlin-Nuremberg). 

In East Prussia the storming of K6nigsberg began. The Russians made 
progress in the vicinity of Bratislava. Fighting in Vienna continued. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed an oil plant in the Leipzig area ; also Berlin 
and Dessau. 





gth April.—R.A.F. Coastal Command made successful attacks in the early morning 
on convoys in the Skagerrak. 
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Canadian troops continued to advance in Holland and on the German 
side of the frontier. 

In Germany the Allies continued to close in on Bremen and Hanover. 
Heavy fighting occurred South-East of Eisenach. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields and other targets in the Munich 
area. A large number of enemy aircraft were destroyed on the ground. 

The R.A.F. bombed U-boat shelters and oil-storage depéts at Hamburg. 

The Admiralty and Air Ministry reported that on two successive nights 
E-boat flotillas had been routed in the North Sea by R.A.F. Coastal Command 
and light naval forces. At least three E-boats were sunk and five others 
severely damaged. Two British M.T.B.’s were lost. 

The Russians completed the capture of K6nigsberg (East Prussia). 
North-East and North of Bratislava in Czechoslovakia they continued to 
advance. They also made progress along the northern bank of the Danube 
towards Vienna where the centre of the city was captured. 

In Italy Allied heavy bombers were in action against the forward positions 
of the Germans opposite the Eighth Army. 

It was announced that the R.A.F. had established a base in Crete, which 
was still partly occupied by the Germans. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed U-boat yards at Kiel, sinking the German 
“* pocket-battleship ” “‘ Admiral Scheer.” Berlin was attacked ; also Plauen, 
Hamburg and Stade. 


roth April.—Before daylight R.A.F. Coastal Command made successful attacks upon 


a convoy in the Skagerrak and Kattegat. 

In Holland Canadian forces were heavily engaged about Deventer. 

In Germany the Allies began the investment of Bremen and captured 
Hanover. They also entered Nordhausen. More inroads were made upon 
the Germans in the Ruhr, where Essen was occupied. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields in the Berlin area. 


The escorting fighters were reported to have destroyed 284 enemy aircraft on 
the ground and 21 in the air. Twenty-five American bombers and eight 


fighters were lost. 

The R.A.F. bombed two marshalling yards in Leipzig. 

In Italy the Eighth Army launched a successful attack across the river 
Senio. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked railway objectives at Leipzig and Plauen ; 
and also bombed Berlin. 


11th April.—In Holland the Canadians captured Deventer and initiated a new attack 
North of Arnhem. 

The Allied advance through Germany reached the Elbe near 
Magdeburg and approached Erfurt. Heavy fighting occurred outside 
Bremen. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields and other targets, 
principally in the Regensburg-Ingolstadt—Munich area. 
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The R.A.F. bombed railway centres at Nuremberg and Bayreuth. 


Russian, Czech and Rumanian forces made progress in the Carpathians. 
North-West of Bratislava the Russians continued to advance into Austria. 
Nearly all Vienna West of the Danube was in Russian hands. 


In Italy the attack of the Eighth Army reached the river Santerno. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


R.A.F. Coastal Command made successful night attacks upon shipping 
off the Norwegian coast. 


1zth April.—In Holland Canadian troops made progress towards the Zuyder Zee. 


The Allies in Germany pushed forward between Bremen and Hanover. 
The crossing of the Elbe was reported near Magdeburg, where fighting was in 
progress. Erfurt was not yet subdued, but Weimar was surrendered and the 
advance continued towards Leipzig. Coburg and Schweinfurt were taken, 
and resistance in Heilbronn ceased. 

In Italy the Eighth Army forced the river Santerno at many points. The 
Fifth made progress in the western coastal sector. 

Carrier-borne aircraft from the British Fleet attacked northern Formosa. 

At Okinawa Japanese aircraft which attacked U.S. warships and ground 
forces lost 118 of their number. They sank one destroyer and damaged 
several other ships. 

A very large force of U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas, escorted by 
fighters from Iwo Jima, bombed industrial objectives in Tokyo and to the 
North of the city. 

President Roosevelt died. He was succeeded by the Vice-President, 
Senator Harry Truman. 


13th April.—In Holland troops of the Canadian Army entered Arnhem. 





In Germany the Allies moved northward towards Oldenburg, made 
progress in the direction of Leipzig, and captured Jena. Duisburg, in the 
Ruhr, was occupied. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway yards at Neumiinster between Kiel 
and Hamburg. The fighter escort destroyed 266 enemy aircraft on the 
ground. 

The Russians captured Hodonin on the West bank of the Morava river 
in Czechoslovakia, and completed the liberation of Vienna. Their advance 
through Austria continued. 

In Italy the Eighth Army crossed the Sillaro river. In the western sector 
the Fifth Army made progress. 

Aircraft from the British Pacific Fleet made attacks upon objectives 
in Formosa. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that fifteen vessels had been sunk 
by American submarines in the Far East. 


The R.A.F. bombed Kiel at night. 


14th April.—In Holland troops of the Canadian Army captured Arnhem and made 


good progress towards the North Sea coast. 
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The Allied advance continued in North Germany, a wide front being 
established along the Elbe above and below Magdeburg. Bayreuth was 
captured. The German forces in the Ruhr were further reduced. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked German centres of resistance at the mouth 
of the Gironde. 

R.A.F. Coastal Command attacked shipping in Josing Fjord, Norway. 

The Russian advance in Czechoslovakia and in Austria continued. 


U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas made an early morning attack 
with incendiary bombs on Tokyo. 


The R.A.F. bombed Potsdam, Berlin, Cuxhaven, and Wismar at night. 


15th April—Canadian troops advancing northward through Holland reached the 


North Sea. 


In Germany the enemy’s resistance stiffened in the direction of Oldenburg 
and at points along the Elbe. During the advance on Leipzig, Leuna was 
taken and fighting began in Halle. The German forces in the Ruhr were 
divided in two and further reduced. 


After U.S. heavy bombers had used a great quantity of “liquid fire ’’ 
against the German positions at the mouth of the Gironde, French naval 
and military forces attacked and Royan was entered. 


The R.A.F. bombed Berlin at night. 


16th April.—The liberation of northern Holland (East of the Zuyder Zee) was 


virtually completed by the capture of Groningen by Canadian troops. 

In Germany the Allied advance towards Oldenburg and round Bremen 
was strongly opposed. Leipzig was almost encircled. Good progress was 
made towards Chemnitz, and Nuremberg was reached. , German surrenders 
in the Ruhr continued. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway targets in southern Germany, the 
objectives being at Regensburg, Landshut, Plattling, and Straubing. At least 
413 enemy aircraft were destroyed on the ground by the fighter escort. 
American losses were eight bombers and 34 fighters. 

The R.A.F. bombed German naval vessels at the Baltic port of Schweine- 
munde, the “ pocket battleship ” “‘ Litzow”’ being sunk. The fighter escort 
destroyed in combat six enemy aircraft encountered in a sweep towards 
Berlin. 

Assisted by air attacks, French forces cleared most of the German 
positions on both sides of the Gironde estuary. 

In Italy the Fifth Army assumed the offensive South of Bologna. The 
Eighth Army made progress towards Argenta. 


South-East Asia Command announced the capture of Taungup (Arakan). 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked Tokyo with incendiaries. 


17th April.—In the early hours of the morning the R.A.F. bombed railway yards at 





Pilsen and at Schwandorf, East of Nuremberg. 


The Allies in Germany made good progress towards Hamburg from the 
South, and began to approach the Czechoslovak border. 
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U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway targets and oil storage depéts in 
Czechoslovakia and railway centres in the Dresden area. The fighter escort 
claimed 269 enemy aircraft destroyed on the ground. American losses were 
ten bombers and fourteen fighters. 


In Austria the Russians captured the oil centre of Zistersdorf. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin and many airfields, including that at 
Ingolstadt. 


18th April.—In the early morning the R.A.F. bombed the railway yards at Cham, 
East of Nuremberg. 

Canadian forces in Holland made good progress westward, South of the 
Zuyder Zee. 

In Germany the Allies pushed on towards Hamburg and the lower Elbe, 
but resistance was strong about Bremen. That part of Magdeburg on the 
West bank of the Elbe was occupied. U.S. troops crossed the frontier into 
Czechoslovakia. With the capture of Diisseldorf German resistance in the 
Ruhr was practically at an end. 

The R.A.F. delivered a very heavy attack upon Heligoland and the Dine 
airfield near by. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway objectives in western Czecho- 
slovakia and southern Germany. 

In Italy the Eighth Army captured Argenta and made progress 
towards Ferrara. The Fifth Army continued to advance upon Bologna from 
the South. 

In Burma the oil centre of Chauk was captured. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the railway centre of Komotau (Czecho- 
slovakia) and made two attacks upon Berlin. 


tgth April.—The Germans flooded the Hook of Holland. 

The Allies closed up to the Elbe above Hamburg, but stiff opposition 
persisted before Oldenburg and Bremen. North-East of Brunswick the 
Germans counter-attacked with some success. The occupation of Leipzig was 
completed at midnight. Heavy fighting continued in Nuremberg. 

The R.A.F. bombed Heligoland and, in another raid, a transformer 
station at Pasing near Munich. 

R.A.F. Coastal Command made successful attacks upon enemy convoys 
in the Skagerrak and the Kattegat. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway centres in southern Germany and 
in Czechoslovakia (Dresden and Prague areas). 

The Russians announced that after operations lasting three days their 
forces had crossed the river Niesse and advanced towards Dresden, capturing 
the towns of Muskau, Weisswasser and Forst. Polish troops captured 
Rothenburg. West of Kistrin Russian forces established themselves well 
beyond the Oder and continued to attack. The Russian advance in Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria had continued without pause. 


In Italy the Allies continued their advance towards Bologna and Ferrara. 
In Burma Magwe was captured. 
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U.S. fighters from Iwo Jima destroyed or damaged 84 Japanese aircraft 
during a raid upon a naval air station South-West of Tokyo. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


2oth April_—In Holland, South of the Zuyder Zee, Canadian troops made progress 


towards Amsterdam. 

The Allies closed round Bremen and reached the approaches to Hamburg. 
Resistance in Leipzig ceased. Nuremberg was captured. 

U.S. heavy bombers struck at seven railway centres in the Berlin area 
and four similar objectives between Munich and Prague. 

The R.A.F. bombed a fuel depét at Regensburg. 

The capture was completed of the German positions at the mouth of the 
Gironde. 

Good progress was made by the Russians in their offensive towards 
Berlin and Dresden. Russian aircraft made a heavy raid on Berlin at night. 
In Italy the Fifth Army broke into the Po valley West of Bologna. 

Marshal Tito’s forces were announced to have captured the port of 
Bakar, four miles South-East of Fiume. 

In Burma a British armoured column which had advanced South from 
Meiktila arrived in the vicinity of Pyinmana. 

South-East Asia Command announced that the East Indies Fleet had 
bombarded Sabang (Sumatra) ; also that naval aircraft had made a successful 
attack upon enemy shipping at Emmerhaven and Padang. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields at Kyushu (Japan). 

At night the R.A.F. made six raids upon Berlin. 


21st April.—A force of eighteen German torpedo bombers was intercepted over the 





North Sea by R.A.F. Coastal Command, nine of the enemy being shot down. 

The Allies continued to establish themselves on the Elbe between 
Hamburg and Leipzig. British armoured forces engaged German light 
warships defending Hamburg. Good progress was made towards Dresden. 
In Czechoslovakia Asch was captured. Stuttgart was encircled. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway objectives at Munich and 
Ingolstadt. Others from Italy bombed Rusenheim and Pucheim on the 
Munich-Salzburg-Linz railway. 

The Russians continued their advance upon Berlin and towards Dresden, 
and also made progress through Czechoslovak and Austrian territory. 

Russia signed a treaty of friendship with the Lublin (Polish) Government. 

In Italy the Eighth and Fifth Armies occupied Bologna. 

South-East Asia Command reported that in Burma Allied aircraft had 
made a heavy raid on Toungoo. The oilfields at Yenangyaung were captured 
on this day. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields on Kyushu island (Japan). 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Kiel. 
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22nd April.—In Holland the Germans proceeded with flooding operations West of 
the Zuyder Zee. 

In Germany the Allies were heavily engaged at Dessau. Enemy 
resistance in the Harz mountains ceased. Having occupied Stuttgart and 
Freiburg, French forces reached the Swiss frontier North-West of Constance. 

The Russians entered the suburbs of Berlin and made good progress 
towards Dresden. Their advance in Austria continued. 

The R.A.F. bombed Bremen by day and by night when Kiel, also, was 
attacked. 

Japanese aircraft attacked the U.S. fleet off Okinawa ; one small vessel 
was sunk, but forty-nine of the enemy were shot down. 


23rd April—In Southern Germany (Bavaria) the Allies made a notable advance 
from the North towards Regensburg and from the North-West in the direction 
of Augsburg. North of Leipzig the reduction of Dessau was completed. 

The Russians broke into Berlin from the West and the South. Among 
the towns captured on this day were Frankfurt on Oder, Oranienburg and 
Cottbus. Other Russian forces reached the Elbe North-West of Dresden. 
In Czechoslovakia Opava was captured. 

In Italy the Fifth and Eighth Armies reached the river Po. 


South-East Asia Command announced that in the advance southward 
towards Rangoon Pyinmana had been captured. 

U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked Japanese aircraft works 
at Tashikawa near Tokyo. 

Twice during the night the R.A.F. bombed Kiel. Attacks were made, 
also, on the Rendsburg railway centre and the shipping in the harbour of 
Travemiinde (Baltic coast). 


24th April_—In Germany British troops reached the suburbs of Bremen. U.S. and 

French forces captured Ulm, the Allies making good progress in the Danube 
valley. 

The R.A.F. bombed the railway centre of Bad Oldesloe, North-East of 
Hamburg. 

The Russians tightened their grip on Berlin and made progress within the 
city. Their advance in the Dresden area continued. 

It was announced that in Italy the Fifth Army had captured Spezia and 
Modena and the Eighth Army Ferrara. 


25th April.—British forces made progress in the reduction of Bremen. The U.S. 
armies advanced deeper into Bavaria. In the region of the Swiss frontier the 
French advance cut off the Germans in the Black Forest area. 


Berlin was encircled by the Russian armies which also crossed the Elbe 
North-West of Dresden. On the Baltic coast Pillau was captured. 


Russian and U.S. forces linked up near Torgau on the Elbe. 


The R.A.F. attacked coastal fortifications on the Frisian island of 
Wangerooge, near the mouth of the Weser. 
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Using deep-penetration bombs the R.A.F. attacked Hitler’s Berchtesgaden 
chalet, S.S. barracks and the Fihrer’s “‘ mountain refuge” near by, U.S. 
aircraft bombed railway targets in the Berchtesgaden area. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked the Skoda armament works at Pilsen 
(Czechoslovakia). 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked a great concentration of railway 
rolling stock at Linz (Austria). 

The Admiralty announced that H.M.S.A. frigate “ Natal” had sunk a 
U-boat in the North Sea. 

In Italy the Allied armies crossed the river Po in force and continued 
the pursuit of the enemy. 

The United Nations Conference, at which forty-six States were represented, 
opened in San Francisco. 

At night R.A.F. Coastal Command attacked shipping from the Hook of 
Holland to the Heligoland Bight, as well as in the Skagerrak. 


26th April.—British troops took Bremen except for the docks area where fighting 


continued. In Bavaria U.S. forces captured Ingolstadt. 

The Russians captured Stettin, capital of Pomerania, and continued to 
make progress in Berlin. Torgau, on the western bank of the Elbe, was 
taken ; so also was Brno in Czechoslovakia. 

Marshal Pétain entered France from Germany, via Switzerland, and was 
placed under arrest. 

In Italy the Fifth Army captured Verona after advancing through Parma 
and Mantua, and made progress in the direction of Genoa. The Eighth Army 
crossed the Adige river. 

In Burma the capture was announced of Toungoo during the advance 
southward towards Rangoon. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields on the islands of Kyushu and 
Shikoku (Japan). 


27th April_—Canadian forces, having clezred the area West of the Ems river, began 


to approach Emden. British troops virtually completed their occupation of 
Bremen. In Bavaria Regensburg was captured, and troops of the U.S. Third 
Army crossed the Austrian frontier. 


During the fight in Berlin the Russians captured Rathenow, Spandau and 
Potsdam. Wittenburg on the Elbe was taken. Russian progress continued 
through western Pomerania and Czechoslovakia. 

The last German troops were driven out of Finland, bringing the “ Arctic 
War ” to an end. 

French troops crossed the Italian frontier and entered Piedmont. 
Ventimiglia and Bordighera were reported captured. 

In Italy the Allies occupied Genoa. 

The capture of Mussolini at Lecco, “in the hills above Como,” was 
announced from Milan. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked air bases in Japan. 

At night Russian aircraft bombed the ports of Swinemunde and Stralsund 
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28th April.—Canadian and British forces advanced towards Oldenburg and Hamburg. 





In Bavaria U.S. troops occupied Augsburg. 

A report was published that Himmler had offered unconditional surrender 
to the British and the U.S. Governments, but not to the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. minesweepers “ Recruit” and 
“ Pincher,” whilst on convoy duty in the North Atlantic, had sunk a U-boat 
by gunfire. 

In Italy the Allies captured Brescia and Bergamo. 

Mussolini, with twelve members of his Cabinet and others, was 
executed by Italian partisans in a village on Lake Como, 

In Burma armoured columns of the Fourteenth Army approached Pegu 
in their southward advance on Rangoon. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked air bases in Japan. 


29th April.—R.A.F. bombers dropped food supplies for the inhabitants of western 


Holland, a truce having been arranged with the Germans so that food might 
reach the Dutch by sea and air, 

British forces forced the Elbe near Lauenburg, South-East of Hamburg. 
Troops of the U.S. Seventh Army entered Munich. 

North of Berlin the Russians advanced into the province of Mecklenburg. 
They continued to make progress in the reduction of Berlin, Moabit and other 
districts being captured. East of Brno, in Czechoslovakia, further successes 
were won. 

Moscow announced that a provisional Government had been formed in 
Austria. 

In Italy the Eighth Army entered Venice, and the Fifth began to 
occupy Milan, also reaching Como. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked six air bases in Japan. 


30th April.—In Germany British troops continued their advance beyond Lauenburg. 





U.S. forces obtained contact with the Russians near Wittenburg. Enemy 
resistance in Munich ceased. 

The Russian advance through Mecklenburg reached Greifswald, thus 
cutting off the Baltic port of Swinemunde. The reduction of Berlin continued. 
In Czechoslovakia Mcravska Ostrava was captured. 

The R.A.F. dropped food supplies at The Hague, Leiden and Rotterdam. 

General Clark, commanding the Allied armies in Italy, announced the 
utter defeat of twenty-five German divisions. Turin was entered and 
Treviso captured. New Zealand troops crossed the Piave. Fighting 
occurred at the northern end of Lake Garda. 

Marshal Tito’s forces broke into Trieste. Heavy fighting was in progress 
in the area of Fiume. 

In Burma the Allied advance on Rangoon passed South of Pegu. 

The East Indies Fleet bombarded Car Nicobar and also Port Blair 
(Andaman islands), afterwards attacking with aircraft. 
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U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields in Kyushu and Tashikawa, and an 
air arsenal near Tokyo. 


By the end of the month it was obvious that the total collapse of Germany was 
not far distant. Ftom East and West the armies of the United Nations were over- 
running the Reich; the resistance of Berlin was fast coming to an end; nearly 
everywhere the great horde of prisoners was proving areal embarrassment to the 
victors. In Germany the enemy preserved a front covering the North Sea coast and 
part of the Baltic coast, and a narrow coastal strip of East Prussia remained to him ; 
in the centre and South of the country there were some areas still in his possession. 
He had a small hold in Latvia, and occupied part of Holland, all Denmark and 
Norway, parts of Austria and Czechoslovakia, northern Yugoslavia, Breslau and 
certain French ports, and islands in the A2gean. The fate of Germany’s leaders was 
uncertain, and there seemed to be no-one (see 28th April) with authority and 
inclination to make a formal general surrender to the United Nations. 


The rout of the German armies in Italy brought another long and arduous task 
to a conclusion, The great success was the more gratifying in that many troops had 
previously been removed from the Italian theatre to reinforce General Eisenhower in 
the West. Progress through northern Italy in pursuit of the Germans had been 
much facilitated by the action of Italian partisans in seizing some of the principal 
centres. 


With the Allied armies approaching Rangoon, the re-conquest of Burma was 
almost completed. In the battle for central Burma seven Japanese divisions had 
been defeated with great slaughter. The whole course of the operation emphasized 
at every turn the value of our command of the air and of the sea; and our success 
seemed to point to some deterioration in the quality of the Japanese forces. 


The continued bombing of the enemy’s homeland was probably affecting the 
whole war effort of the nation. In the Pacific the Allied strength continued to be 
applied with boldness and sucéess. It was estimated that the successful fleet action 
in Japanese home waters (see 7th April) had reduced the Japanese navy to a 
negligible factor. Whilst the American conquest of the Philippines proceeded 
steadily, the hold which our Allies had obtained upon Okinawa was strengthened, 
despite a grim resistance. In this operation, which aimed at securing air bases 
within decisive bombing distance of Japan, the British Pacific Fleet had assisted by 
attacking Formosa. By constant air action a blockade of the enemy-occupied 
China coast was maintained. 

The casualties in the forces of the British Empire from the beginning of the 
War to 28th February, 1945, were announced to be 1,126,802. Our loss in merchant 
seamen over the same period was 34,161 and to the civil population of the United 
Kingdom through enemy air raids 144,542. 

The 1,050 V2 (rocket) bombs which had fallen on England killed 2,754 people 
and seriously injured 6,523. 

During March U-boat operations had been intensified, but proved less successful 
than those of February. Allied bombing and mine-laying and the Russian occupation 
of Danzig had undoubtedly done much damage to the German submarine effort. 

The loss was announced of H.M. sloop “ Lapwing” and the U.S. submarine 
“ Scamp.” 
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1st May.—In Germany the Allies drew near to Oldenburg and continued their 





advance from the Elbe. On the Bavarian front Landshut and Landau were 
cleared. Near the Austrian-German frontier armoured forces reached the 
river Inn. 

The Russians captured Stralsund on the Baltic coast. The city of 
Brandenburg was stormed. The reduction of Berlin continued. Fresh 
successes were won in the western Carpathians. 

Hamburg radio announced that Hitler had been killed during the 
fighting in Berlin, having previously (30th April) appointed Admiral Dénitz 
his successor. The latter ordered the German resistance to continue on all 
fronts. 

The R.A.F. and U.S. Air Force dropped food supplies in the districts of 
The Hague, Rotterdam and Leiden. 

In Italy New Zealand troops of the Eighth Army linked up with Marshal 
Tito’s forces after crossing the river Isonzo. The Eighth Army entered 
Udine. The Fifth continued its advance along the Gulf of Genoa and in the 
region of Lake Garda. 

In Burma paratroops were landed South of Rangoon on both sides of the 
Rangoon river. Pegu was captured in the southward advance upon the 
capital. 

The East Indies Fleet repeated its attacks (see April 30th) on Car Nicobar 
and Port Blair. : 

Australian troops, supported by a U.S. fleet and warships of the Royal 
Australian Navy, which included the cruiser “ Hobart” and the destroyer 
“Warramunga,” landed on Tarakan island off the North-East coast of 
Borneo. 

At night Greek forces under Greek and British officers, supported by 
H.M. destroyers “‘ Kimberley” and “ Catterick’’ and the Greek destroyer 
“ Crete,’ made successful raids upon Rhodes and the island of Alimnia, West 
of Rhodes. 

Russian heavy bombers attacked Swinemiinde at night. 


2nd May.—The Allies entered Wismar and Liibeck on the Baltic coast. 





The Russians captured the Baltic ports of Warnemiinde and Rostock. 
German resistance in Berlin came to an end, and it was reported that 
Hitler and Goebbels had committed suicide. German forces which had been 
surrounded South-East of the city were annihilated. In Czechoslovakia the 
Russian advance continued. 

Dénitz appointed Count Schwerin von Krosigk Foreign Minister in 
place of Ribbentrop. 

The first road convoy of food entered German-occupied Holland. Food 
supplies continued to be dropped from the air. 

Laval arrived by air at Barcelona and was imprisoned by the Spanish 
authorities. 

At twelve noon the German South-West Command (all northern 
Italy up to the river Isonzo, with the Austrian provinces of Vorarlberg, Tirol 
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and Salzburg and parts of Carinthia and Styria) surrendered uncondition- 
ally to Field-Marshal Sir H. Alexander. 

New Zealand troops entered Trieste, where Yugoslav forces had arrived 
and Gorizia. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced the sinking of twenty-one 
Japanese ships by American submarines. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the naval! base at Kiel. 


3rd May.—Oldenburg surrendered to Canadian troops and Hamburg to British 


forces. Kiel and Flensburg were declared “open towns” by “ North 
German ”’ radio. 

The U.S. Third Army captured Passau, Branau and Wasserburg on the 
river Inn and approached Linz from the North-West. The Seventh Army 
met some opposition in the northern passes of the Austrian Tirol. 

In Germany Russian forces linked up with British and U.S. troops on the 
Wismar-Wittenberg line. The Russians captured Teschen on the Czech- 
Polish berder ; also Ostropolice, East of Brno in Czechoslovakia. 

Hamburg radio (German) announced Prague a “ hospital city.” 

Yugoslav troops completed the capture of Fiume, and Marshal Tito’s 
naval forces occupied the port of Pola. 

In Burma Allied forces entered Rangoon from the South. Prome 
was captured by our troops advancing from the North. 

Small groups of Japanese aircraft, which suffered severe loss, attacked 
American shipping off Okinawa and sank two light naval units. Other 
vessels received some damage. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields on Kyushu (Japan). 


4th May.—The U.S. Seventh Army occupied Berchtesgaden, Innsbruck and Salzburg 


and linked up with the Allied armies in Italy by way of the Brenner Pass. 

The Russian armies continued to advance westward in Mecklenburg and 
Brandenburg. 

The Air Ministry reported that in the previous five days the R.A.F. 
Second Tactical Air Force had put out of action 150 ships, including many 
U-boats, which were attempting to escape from North German ports to 
Norway. 

U.S. heavy bombers made three attacks upon objectives in the islands 
of Kyushu and Honshu (Japan). 

Part of the British Pacific Fleet shelled airfields on the Sakishima islands 
(Ryukyu) and shot down eighteen Japanese aircraft. 

At night ships of the Home Fleet with carrier-borne aircraft struck at 
enemy shipping near Narvik. A U-boat depot ship and a tanker were sunk 
and a U-boat probably sunk; two anti-aircraft vessels were damaged. 
H.M. ships engaged were the escort-carriers ‘“‘ Searcher,” ‘‘ Queen” and 
“ Trumpeter,” the cruisers ‘‘ Norfolk” and “‘ Diadem,” and the destroyers 
“ Opportune,” “ Zambesi,”’ ‘‘ Carysfort,’’ ‘‘ Scourge ” and “ Savage.”’ 


5th May.—All German armed forces in North-West Germany, Holland and 


Denmark, including also the garrisons of Heligoland and the Frisian islands, 
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surrendered to the Allies (2ist Army Group). British troops entered 
Denmark. 

The above surrender was announced by radio from the ‘ German 
Fiihrer’s ’ headquarters, but it was also stated that the fight against the 
Russian armies would continue. 

British and U.S. bombers continued to drop food supplies in Holland. 

Russian forces captured Swinemiinde and Peenemunde on the Baltic 
coast. 

The Air Ministry announced that during the past forty-eight hours 
R.A.F. Coastal Command had been engaged in almost non-stop attacks on 
German shipping escaping to Norway. Nearly fifty vessels, including two 
destroyers and a number of armed auxiliaries, had been put out of action. 

The U.S. Third Army launched a fresh offensive north-eastward across 
the Czech border and met with little opposition. In Austria Linz and Steyr 
were captured. 

The announcement was made by radio from Prague that the city was in 
the hands of Czech partisans. It was further announced that the Czech 
National Council (‘‘ underground ” movement) had taken over the administra- 
tion of Moravia and Bohemia. 

U.S. naval aircraft sank twenty Japanese ships in the Tsushima and 
Korea straits: units of the British Pacific Fleet bombarded an airfield on 
Miyako island (southern Ryukyus). 


6th May.—Seyss-Inquart, German Governor of Holland, was captured in North- 
West Germany by Canadian troops. 

British troops arrived in Copenhagen. 

Russian forces captured the island of Riigen off the Baltic coast. The 
Russian advances in Czechoslovakia continued. 

The German armies on a front from South-West of Linz to the Swiss 
border surrendered to the Allies (6th Army Group). 

The U.S. Third Army captured Pilsen and continued its advance in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Allied Supreme Headquarters reported the liberation from a prison camp 
in the Inn valley of MM. Daladier and Reynaud, Generals Gamelin and 
Weygand, and other French notabilities. 

Street fighting occurred in Prague. 

On Tarakan island (Borneo) the Australian forces, with whom were 
Netherlands East Indies troops, were announced to have captured the airfield 
and most of the town of Tarakan. 


7th May.—In the early hours of the morning at Advanced S.H.A.E.F., Rheims, 
General Jodl, representing both the German High Command and Grand 
Admiral Dénitz, the designated Head of the German State, signed an act 
of unconditional surrender of all German land, sea, and air forces in | 
Europe to the Allied Expeditionary Force and, simultaneously, to the Soviet 
High Command. Hostilities were timed to cease at 23.01 hours (Central 
European time) on 8th May. 
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Count Schwerin von Krosigk, German Foreign Minister, announced by 
radio from Flensburg the unconditional surrender of “ all fighting German 
troops”’ at the order of Grand Admiral Dénitz. The surrender was also 
announced by General B6hme, German Commander-in-Chief in Norway. It 
was also announced from Flensburg that Grand Admiral Dénitz had, on 
4th May, ordered all U-boats to cease hostilities and return home. 

The Russians captured Breslau, capital of Upper Silesia. 

The Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. Coastal Command had recently 
sunk two U-boats by rocket and cannon fire. 

Troops of the Eighth Army from Italy entered Austria at a point North 
of Udine. 


8th May.—The Admiralty ordered all German ships at sea, without exception, to 


report their positions to the nearest Allied radio station in readiness to receive 
instructions to proceed to such Allied ports as might be directed ; all ships in 
harbour to remain in harbour; minesweeping and salvage vessels to be 
prepared to resume their activities. 

Russian forces, after a two-days‘ engagement, occupied Dresden. Good 
progress was made in Czechoslovakia and Austria: Olomouc on the Morava 
river was captured. At night the German forces in Latvia surrendered to the 
Russians, who occupied Libau and other towns. 

Fighting still continued in Prague and throughout Bohemia. At night 
came a report that an agreement had been signed by the Germans and the 
Czechoslovak National Army for the capitulation of enemy forces in Prague 
and the surrounding area. 

The King of the Belgians and his wife and family were freed by the 
U.S. Seventh Army at Strobl in the region of Salzburg. 

Belgrade announced the liberation of Zagreb, capital of Croatia. 

U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked objectives on Kyushu 


(Japan). 


oth May.—Soon after midnight, 8th/9th May, the act of Germany’s unconditional 


surrender was ratified and confirmed in Berlin. Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder, Deputy Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force and 
General de Lattre de Tassigny signed on behalf of General Eisenhower, 
Marshal Zhukov on behalf of the Soviet High Command. Field-Marshal 
Keitel, Chief of the High Command and Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Army, Navy and Air Force, was the principal German signatory. 

The final surrender of the German garrison in the Channel Islands was 
completed, and British troops landed at St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 

H.M. ships “Birmingham” and “ Dido,” cruisers, and ‘“ Zephyr,” 
“ Zealous,” “ Zodiac”’ and “ Zest,” destroyers, arrived at Copenhagen to 
receive the surrender of German warships, which included the heavy cruisers 
“ Prince Eugen ” and “ Nirnberg.” 

The towns and ports of La Rochelle and La Pallice were occupied by 
French troops, following the German surrenders. 


The French authorities arrested General Weygand on his arrival in Paris. 
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Russian troops entered Prague. 
In the Salzburg district Géring and Kesselring surrendered to the U.S. 
Seventh Army. 


10th May.—The first naval surrender in British home waters took place when the 

German submarine U-249 was escorted to Portland. 

The surrender was completed of the German garrison in Dunkirk. 

Henlein, former leader of the Sudeten (Czechoslovakia) Germans, 
committed suicide in a prisoners-of-war cage. 

Ouisling and a number of his “ Ministers ’’ were arrested in Oslo. 

Fighting continued in Czechoslovakia where some German troops refused 
to surrender to the Russians. On Austrian territory Russian forces linked up 
with British troops West of Graz. 

South-East Asia Command announced that our troops from Arakan were 
in touch with the forces in the Rangoon area. 

More than 400 U.S. heavy bombers, the largest force yet used in these 
operations, attacked airfields and oil storage areas and refineries in Kyushu 
and Honshu (Japan). 


11th May.—The U.S. Secretary of War announced the plan of the United Nations 

for ‘a stern military government’ over the whole of Germany, General 
Eisenhower being the American representative. 

The surrender was completed of the German garrisons in the Dodecanese 
islands, including Rhodes, Milos, Leros and Cos. 

Good progress was reported by Australian troops on Tarakan island, in 
northern New Guinea, and on Bougainville island. 

On Okinawa U.S. forces launched a fresh attack with the support of the 
Fleet and of carrier aircraft. 

U.S. forces made a fresh landing on the island of Mindanao (Philippines). 

U.S. heavy bombers made two raids upon objectives in Kyushu (Japan). 


12th May.—The German surrenders on the Baltic coast in the regions of Gdynia and 
Danzig were completed. 

The unconditional surrender of the German forces in Crete was arranged. 

General Bor Komorowski, ‘“‘ Commander-in-Chief ot the Polish armed 
forces,” arrived in England from a prison camp in Austria. 

In northern New Guinea Australian forces,captured Wewak peninsula and 
airfield. The supporting warships included H.M. cruiser ‘‘ Newfoundland,” 
and H.M.A.S. ‘ Hobart,” “‘ Warramunga,”’* ‘“ Arunta,” “Swan” and 
“Colac.” Aircraft of the R.A.A.F. and the U.S. Air Force were engaged. 

The British Pacific Fleet delivered air attacks upon the islands of 
Miyako and Ishigaki in the Ryukyus, East of Formosa, this being the fourth 
successive day of such operations. 

During the operations on and about Okinawa on this and the previous 
day 125 Japanese aircraft were destroyed. One U.S. carrier and three light: 
naval units were damaged. 
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13th May.—British forces occupied Heligoland. 
Japanese aircraft, twenty-five of which were lost, attacked the U.S. Fleet 
F off Okinawa. Two light warships were damaged. ; 
More than 500 U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked industrial 
objectives at Nagoya (Japan). 
14th May.—General MacArthur reported marked progress in northern Luzon and on 
Mindanao (Philippines). 
- Japanese aircraft attacked U.S. carrier forces off Okinawa, causing 
damage to one large warship. Twenty-one of the enemy were shot down. 
On this and the previous day U.S. carrier aircraft made intensive attacks 


upon airfields in Kyushu and Shikoku (Japan). The number of enemy 
aircraft reported destroyed or damaged was 284. 


15th May.—The Admiralty announced the appointment of flag officers to take 

control at Kiel, Wilhelmshaven and Hamburg, and in Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and Belgium. 

The Russians announced that the reception of captured German troops 
on all fronts had been completed. 

Continued progress in northern New Guinea gave Australian troops 
control of Wewak harbour. 

U.S. forces reached Naha, the chief town cn: Okinawa island, where 
fighting continued. 

The U.S. Navy Department anncunced that American submarines had 
sunk nine more Japanese ships, including five small naval vessels. 


16th May.—British forces re-occupied the island of Alderney. 

The capture, South of Berchtesgaden, was reported of Dr. Ley, the Nazi 
labour leader. 

Heavy bombers of the Eastern Air Command attacked Japanese 
installations in the Andaman islands. 

About fifty miles West-South-West of Penang British naval aircraft 
attacked a Japanese 8-inch cruiser which was eventually sunk, shortly after 
midnight 15th/16th May, by the attack of destroyers using torpedoes. H.M. 
escort-carrier ‘“‘Shah” and H.M. destroyers ‘‘ Saumaurez,” “Venus,” 
“ Virago,” ‘Vigilant ” and “ Verulam ” were engaged. 

Carrier aircraft of the British Pacific Fleet made heavy bombing attacks 
upon the Sakishima group (Ryukyu islands). 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers made an incendiary attack upon 
Nagoya (Japan). 

17th May.—Carrier aircraft of the British Pacific Fleet repeated their attacks upon 
the airfields of the Sakishima group. 


18th May.—General MacArthur announced the capture of Valencia and the adjacent 
airfields on Mindanao. 


The Japanese lost fourteen aircraft in an attack upon the U.S. fleet off 
Okinawa. 
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U.S. heavy bombers which left the Marianas to attack Tokyo were obliged, 
on account of bad weather, to make their target a factory area South-East of 
Nagoya. 

1Igth May.—A Chungking communiqué confirmed the report that Foochow had been 
captured from the Japanese. 

U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas and the Philippines made two 
attacks upon war factories at Tokyo and Hamamatsu. 


20th May.—Twenty-five Japanese aircraft were shot down in an attack upon the 
USS. fleet off Okinawa. 


22nd May.—The appointment was announced of Field-Marshal Sir B. Montgomery 
to be Commander-in-Chief British Forces of Occupation in Germany and 
British Member of the United Nations Control Commission in Germany. 

Heinrich Himmler, in disguise, was detained by British field security 
police at Bremervérde, near Bremen. 

The U.S. Navy and War Departments revealed that Japanese bomb- 
carrying balloons had fallen in the United States. Canadian Defence Head- 
quarters announced that similar balloons had dropped in western Canada. 

Australian forces were reported to have made marked progress on 
Tarakan island and in southern Bougainville. 

On Okinawa U.S. troops took the town of Yonabaru. 


23rd May.—All members of the “‘ Dénitz Group,” including Grand Admiral Dénitz, 
Colonel-General Jodl, Count Schwerin von Krosigk, and Speer, former Minister 
of Armament and Production, were arrested by the British authorities in or 
near Flensburg. Admiral-General von Friedenburg committed. suicide after 
arrest. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas was appointed Air Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief British Alr Forces in Germany. 

The arrest in Bavaria of Julius Streicher was reported by the U.S. 
Seventh Army. 

Himmler committed suicide <t British Second Army Headquarters 
(Liineburg). 

Mr. Winston Churchill resigned and proceeded to form a Conservative 
and National Liberal Cabinet in place of the Coalition Government. 

A French official report revealed that the Japanese had attacked French 
troops in the region of the upper Mekong river and driven them across the 
frontier from Indo-China into Yunnan, an airfield being lost. 

More than 550 U.S. heavy bombers attacked Tokyo, using 4,500 tons of 
incendiaries. Twelve aircraft were lost by enemy action. 


24th May.—Field Marshal Ritter von Greim, who succeeded Goring as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, committed suicide in hospital at Salzburg. 

The British Pacific Fleet maintained its carrier-plane offensive against 
the Sakishima island group. 

On Okinawa U.S. forces made progress at Naha, the chief town of the 
island.. Enemy air attacks upon U.S. shipping continued. 
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U.S. fighter aircraft attacked objectives on Kyushu (Japan) from bases 
in the Ryukyu islands. 
25th May.—South-East Asia Command announced that in Burma the Fourteenth 
e Army had occupied Bassein. 
Heavy bombers of the Eastern Air Command attacked the Siam-Malaya 
railway, and shipping off Victoria Point, the south-eastern extremity of Burma. 
Mines were laid in enemy waters. 
Japanese air attacks on the previous night and on the morning of this 
day over and near Okinawa resulted in the destruction of 166 enemy aircraft. 
Eleven light units of the U.S. fleet were damaged and seven U.S. aircraft were 
destroyed on the ground. 
The U S. Navy Department announced the loss of the destroyer 
and four small naval craft off Okinawa. 
At night a force of 500 U.S. heavy bombers dropped 4,000 tons of 


incendiaries:on Tokyo. Nineteen aircraft were lost. 


26th May.—General Eisenhower moved his Headquarters from Rheims to Frankfurt- 
on-Main. 
27th May.—Chungking announced that Chinese forces had recaptured from the 
ngsi province. ' 


” 


2 y.—William Joyce (“ Lord Haw-Haw”) was captured near the Danish 
frontier. During his arrest he was shot and wounded. 





On this and the previous night Japanese aircraft attacked the U.S. fleet 
off Okinawa. The total enemy loss amounted to 115 aircraft. One small 
naval vessel was damaged. 

U.S. troops on Okinawa made substantial progress, occupying more of 
Naha, the chief town. 

U.S. heavy bombers to the number of 450, from the Marianas, with 

: 15 
fighter escort from Iwo Jima, attacked Yokohama, dropping 3,200 tons of 
incendiaries. Two bombers were lost. Tokyo was bombed also. 


2gth May.—On Tarakan island Australian troops made a successful attack after 
bombing preparation by aircraft. 
The French began a bombardment of Damascus at night, following 
clashes with Syrian elements. Fighting continued in the city during the 
following day. 


30th May.—Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery (see 22nd May) issued his first 
proclamation to the German people. 
Moscow stated that Marshal Zhukov would be the U.S.S.R. representative 
on the United Nations Control Commission in Germany. 
In Damascus, during an armistice, the British and American colonies 
were withdrawn. Fighting spread to many parts of Syria. The Government 
of Syria appealed to the British Government. 


31st May.—The British zone of occupation in Germany was defined as consisting of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Westphalia and the Rhine Province. 
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The Norwegian Government arrived in Oslo. 

The British Government informed General de Gaulle that in order to 
prevent further bloodshed in Syria the British Commander-in-Chief Middle 
East had been ordered to intervene ; it was requested that the French troops 
should be ordered to cease fire and withdraw tv parracks, 


It was announced that U.S. units had been withdrawn from Eastern Air 


Command, which thus became:a solely R.A.F. formation. 
U.S. forces made good progress on Okinawa. 
More than 450 U.S. heavy bombers, escorted by fighters, dropped 3,200 
tons of incendiaries on Osaka (Japan). 
The U.S. Navy Department announced that American submarines had 
sunk fourteen more Japanese vessels, including a destroyer, in the Pacific. 
It was officially announced in the U.S.A. that six people had been killed 
by a Japanese balloon bomb (see 22nd May) on 5th March in the State of 
Oreg nN 
The anticipated collapse of Germany occurred early in the month, following the 
complete defeat of the enemy forces in Italy. Formal unconditional surrender to 
the United Nations created an unprecedented situation, for it was estimated that 
nearly six million enemy troops, principally located in Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway and Holland, and in the Agean, remained to be 
disarmed and controlled. The process was a complicated and lengthy one. One of 
the first requirements was to get German labour back to agriculture and other 
essential industries and duties within the Reich; many prisoners of war were 
needed, also, for the work of reconstruction in the liberated countries. The 
repatriation of the prisoners of war belonging to the United Nations and the disposal 








of the foreign workers in Germany were other urgent problems. 
Peace in Europe brought no immediate respite for the R.A.F. Coastal 


Command had still to maintain its convoy and anti-submarine patrols. Bomber 
Command continued to fly food to Holland and to repatriate our prisoners of 
war. Transport Command was still bringing back our wounded. The routine 
patrols of Fighter Command could not cease. 

It was officially stated that durimg the last months of the War in Europe the 
Gérmans had made extensive use of midget submarines in attenipts to interrupt our 
flow of shipping to the Continent. In the course of a series of actions, fought mainly 
in coastal waters, eighty-one of these enemy vessels were sunk, probably sunk, or 
captured by air and sea attack. Nearly one hundred more were engaged with 
uncertain results. 

Germany’s defeat caused inevitable complications as regards the delimitation of 
frontiers and the immediate occupation and control of certain territories. With 
Russian approval, however, the Polish ‘‘ Lublin Government ”’ took over a portion 
of Silesia and established its authority in Breslau, whilst an Austrian Provisional 
Government was formed and recognized by the U.S.S.R. About Trieste the claim 
of the Yugoslavs to Venezia Giulia provided a problem. The advance of French 
troops across the frontier in the direction of Turin and Genoa provoked Italian 





apprehension. 
The reconquest of Burma was virtually completed before the monsoon, although 
in some localities in the South and South-East and in the Shan States Japanese 
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detachments were still at large. ‘‘ Mopping up”’ operations, with air attacks upon 
the principal escape routes to Siam, were being pressed without pause. 

Australian troops continued their arduous but successful operations on ‘Terakan 
island where the oilfields had been saved. 

In the Pacific, too, attention may again be drawn to the widespread operations 
of U.S. aircraft which not only attacked shipping and also objectives in Japan but, 
since March, had carried out by night systematic sea-mining, sometimes from bases 
in India. The minefields extended over thousands of miles, particular attention 
being paid to the approaches to the Inland Sea and to Singapore, also to the Chinese 
seaboard occupied by the Japanese. 

U.S. forces continued to make steady progress in the Philippine islands and on 
Okinawa, the British Pacific Fleet—which now included the carriers ‘‘ Indomitable,”’ 
“ Illustrious,” “‘ Victorious ’’ and “‘ Indefatigable ’’—still lending valuable support 
by keeping Japanese air bases under attack. 

The Chinese armies, with increased air support provided by the U.S., had made 
satisfactory progress against the Japanese in Kwangsi province where, by the end of 
the month, they appeared. to have cut the enemy’s land communications with 
Indo-China. 

Last of H.M. ships reported lost in European waters was the corvette “‘ Denbigh 
Castle.” It was also revealed that the escort-carrier “‘ Dasher ’’ had been destroyed 
in the Firth of Clyde by an explosion on 27th March, 1943. 

An Admiralty statement gave the losses of the Royal Navy from the beginning 
of the War to 8th May, 1945, as 5 battleships, 8 aircraft-carriers, 26 cruisers, 128 
destroyers, 77 submarines and, among smaller vessels, 51 minesweepers and 240 
trawlers. Over the same period the Royal Canadian Navy lost 6 destroyers and 
17 smaller vessels ; the Royal Australian Navy 3 cruisers, 4 destroyers and 6 smaller 
ships. Of the Allied units acting with the British fleets 5 Polish, 3 Free French, 
11 Dutch, 4 Norwegian and 3 Greek war vessels had been lost. 

The trouble in the Levant which developed at the end of the month held serious 
implications. It was the movement of French troops, regarded by Syria and Lebanon 
as a threat to their promised independence, which provoked the first disorders in 
Syria ; and consequent French action roused Egypt and the Arab States. Obviously 
the peace of the whole Middle East was threatened, and British action was designed 
to secure a calmer atmosphere in which negotiations would have a chance of success, 


1st June.—The French instructed their troops in Syria to cease fire and not to 

oppose the intervention of British forces. General Sir Bernard Paget, 
Commander-in-Chief Middle East, entered Damascus where British troops 
also arrived. 

In Burma the formation was announced of a new British army, the 
Twelfth, based on Rangoon. 

Heavy bombers made a successful attack upon Japanese shipping in 
the naval anchorage at Satahib, Gulf of Siam. 

Chungking reported that Chinese forces, with U.S. air support, had made 
further progress against the Japanese in Kwangsi province. 


2nd June.—-In Burma a Japanese force was officially reported to have been defeated 
with great loss at Kawa on the Irrawaddy. 
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It was announced that in day and night attacks along the coast from 
Indo-China to the Yangtse river much damage had been done by U.S. 
aircraft to Japanese shipping, shipyards, and coastal communications. 

Japanese air attacks over Okinawa resulted in the loss of twenty-six 
enemy aircraft. 

U.S. carrier-borne aircraft bombed Japanese air bases and railways on 
Kyushu. Heavy and medium bombers ‘and fighters attacked objectives 
in Formosa, four American aircraft being lost. 


3rd June.—The withdrawal of French troops from Damascus proceeded. 

It was reported that the advance of U.S. forces on Okinawa now 
approached the Naha airfield. Good progress had been made on other parts 
of the island. 

U.S. carrier-borne aircraft attacked airfields in southern Kyushu (Japan), 
destroying nine enemy aircraft. 


4th June.—Coastal Command R.A.F. completed its last patrol of the European 
War when a home-bound convoy, which also had a naval esconé, reached 
Northern Ireland. 

General Roget, French Commander-in-Chief in southern Syria, left 
Damascus. 

It was officially reported from Chungking that Chinese forces in Kwangsi 
province were converging upon Liuchow, former American air base. 

On Okinawa nearly the whole of the Naha airfield was captured by 
U.S. forces which had their most successful day since the invasion of the 
island began. ‘ 

The U.S. Navy Department announced the loss of the destroyers 
“Morrison ”’ and ‘“ Luce”’ off Okinawa. 

Nearly 500 U.S. heavy bombers attacked Kobe (Japan) with 3,000 tons 
of incendiaries. Eight bombers were lost. 


5th June-—Marshal Zhukov (U.S.S.R.), General Eisenhower (U.S.A.), Field- 
Marshal Montgomery (United Kingdom) and General de Lattre de 
Tassigny (France) signed in Berlin a declaration of the assumption 
of supreme authority within the 1937 frontiers of Germany. 

An official announcement revealed the zones of occupation as Eastern 
(U.S.S.R.), North-Western (United Kingdom), South-Western (U.S.A.) and 
Western (France): the ‘‘ Greater Berlin Area’’ to be occupied by forces 
of each of the four Powers. 


The evacuation of French.troops from Damascus was completed. 
6th June.—The Russian zone of occupation in Germany was announced as including 


the whole of the states of Thuringia, Saxony, Mecklenburg and Anhalt as 
well as the Prussian province of Saxony. 


It was officially announced that on Okinawa the whole of the Naha 
airfield was in American hands. 


Brazil declared war on Japan. 
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7th June.—U.S. heavy bombers raided Japanese bases on Kyushu (Japan) for the 
third day in succession. 

8th June.—U-.S. carrier-borne aircraft attacked enemy air bases on Kyushu. 

gth June.—A provisional agreement. regarding the administration of Trieste and 
adjacent regions was signed by Yugoslav, British and U.S. representatives : 
final territorial adjustments to be left until the Peace Conference. 

In Burma, troops of the Fourteenth Army were reported to have 
captured Kalaw in the Shan Stat 

In China, troops advancing South-West from Nanning (Kwangsi 
province) had reached the Indo-China frontier. Further successes had been 
won by the Chinese in western Hunan. 

General MacArthur announced that U.S. aircraft had made heavy raids 
on Labuan and on the Brunei. Bay area of northern Borneo. Light naval 
forces had shelled the North-East coast of Borneo. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon Nagoya, 
Naruo and Akashi (Japan). 

roth June.—With powerful air support Australian forces made notable progress 
on Tarakan island. 

Australian forces with air and naval support landed on Labuan island 
and at Brunei Bay on the western coast of North Borneo. The town and 
airfield of Labuan were captured and a considerable advance was made on 
the mainland. 

Good progress was made by Australian troops on southern Bougainville 
(Solomon Islands). 

U.S. forces made a successful attack in southern Okinawa. 

U.S. aircraft shot down seventeen enemy aircraft over Kyushu (Japan). 

11th June.—Chungking reported fresh progress by Chinese troops in Kwangsi 
province. 

An Australian landing on northern Bougainville was reported. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced the loss of the destroyers 
“ Drexel”’ and “ Longshaw ”’ and two other vessels off Okinawa. 

On Okinawa the Japanese ignored an American summons to- surrender. 

12th June.—Yugoslav troops evacuated Trieste on the administration of the town 
being taken over by the Allied Military Governments. 

On Okinawa the U.S. forces resumed their attacks. 

U.S. aircraft based on Okinawa attacked air bases on Kyushu (Japan). 

13th June—In North Borneo Australian troops entered Brunei. 
14th June.—Ribbentrop, former Foreign Minister in the Nazi Government, was 
arrested in Hamburg. 


An official report from Manila gave details of a fire bomb attack—the 
biggest and most concentrated yet made in the South-West Pacific—which 
had Hong Kong as its objective. Fifty aircraft were employed. 
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The British Pacific Fleet began an attack upon the Japanese base at 
Truk, the bombardment being supplemented by the action of carrier aircraft, 


A force of 500 U.S. heavy bombers carried out an incendiary attack 
upon Osaka, dropping 3,000 tons. 


15th June.—The British Pacific Fleet continued its attack on Truk. 
16th June.—The U.S. forces made important progress on southern Okinawa. 


17th June.—South-East Asia Command announced that our troops had attacked 
a strong Japanese position East of Pegu and inflicted heavy casualties on the 
enemy. 
General MacArthur announced that Allied heavy bombers were making 
repeated attacks upon Balikpapan (East coast of Borneo). 
Before dawn strong forces of U.S. heavy bombers attacked the cities 
of Omuta and Kagoshima (Kyushu) and Hamamatsu and Yokkaichi 
(Honshu). Three thousand tons of fire bombs were used. 


18th June.—Demobilization of selected classes began from the Royal Navy, the 
Army, and the Royal Air Force. 
Chinese forces entered the treaty port of Wenchow. 
General MacArthur reported that in North Borneo Australian troops 


had reached the Toutong oil centre. Labuan airfield was in operation by 
the Allies. The conquest of Tarakan island was “ virtually complete.” 


19th June.—Polish troops arrived in Teschen (Czechoslovakia). 
A large force of U.S. heavy bombers made an incendiary attack upon 
industrial targets in Kyushu and Honshu (Japan). 
20th June.—The demarcation line between the Allied and Yugoslav zones (Trieste- 
Austrian frontier) was fixed. Yugoslav troops were evacuating Pola. 


Australian troops landed in Sarawak (Borneo) without opposition, 
occupying the refinery centre of the Seria and Miri oilfields. 


American air operations extending from Hong Kong to Japan included 
a bombing raid which destroyed a supply base at Kari (Formosa). 


21st June.—In Sarawak Australian troops occupied the airfield at Miri. 
Allied bombers began a series of attacks upon the oilfields at Balikpapan 
(Borneo). 


It was announced that five ships of the British Pacific Fleet, including 
an aircraft-carrier, had been hit during the operations off Sakashima (Ryukyu 
islands). None was put out of action. 


All organized resistance ceased on Okinawa but the Japanese 
began a series of air attacks upon the U.S. fleet off the island. 


About 450 U.S. heavy bombers attacked industrial targets on Honshu 
(Japan), the principal objective being the naval base at Kure. 


22nd June.—It was announced from Moscow that agreement had been reached for 
the formation of a Polish Government of National Unity which would 
include Polish leaders from overseas. 


cI 
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The Spanish Government closed the French frontier. 

By midnight the Japanese had lost fifty-nine aircraft in their attacks 
upon the U.S. fleet off Okinawa (see 21st June). Two light American war- 
vessels were sunk and three damaged. 





23rd June.—It was announced thaf the port of Rangoon was open and handling 
1,000 tons of war material a day. 

South-East Asia Command announced that a naval and carrier-borne 
air attack had been made upon North-West Sumatra (Dutch East Indies), 
the British East Indies Fleet being engaged. Two Japanese ships were set 
on fire and nineteen enemy aircraft destroyed or damaged. 

Chungking reports showed that the Japanese were reducing their forces 
on the South China coast. 

U.S. fighters from Iwo Jima destroyed sixty-nine Japanese aircraft 
on airfields North of Tokyo. Three of the fighters were lost. 

Organized resistance ceased on Tarakan island (Borneo). 





24th June.—General MacArthur reported that the whole of the Seria oilfield (Sarawak) 
was in Australian possession. 
In operations on this and the previous day Allied aircraft attacked 
enemy targets extending over 5,000 miles, from Borneo to the Kurile islands. 
One thousand tons of bombs were dropped: at least forty-four Japanese 
ships and river craft were sunk. 





25th June.—A conference to consider the reconstitution of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council opened in Simla. * 

The Air Ministry announced that the R.A.F. had destroyed two bridges 
across the Mekong river in the course of operations against the Japanese 
communications between Burma and Siam. 

In North-West Borneo Australian troops occupied unopposed the town 
and airfield of Miri. 

Three Japanese aircraft were shot down in an air attack upon Allied 
warships in the Macassar Strait. The oil centre of Balikpapan continued to 
be an objective of Allied aircraft. 

At Liuchow (see 4th June) fighting was still in progress, the Japanese 
conducting a delaying action against the Chinese advance. 

U.S. heavy bombers, five of which were lost, attacked ten objectives 
on the island of Honshu (Japan). 

At night U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked industrial 
targets near Nagoya. 


26th June—At San Francisco the World Security Charter was signed by the 
representatives of fifty nations. 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked a large oil refinery near Nagoya. 





28th June.—The composition of the new Polish Government in Warsaw was 
announced (see 22nd June). 
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Before dawn more than 450 U.S. heavy bombers attacked three 
important seaports on Kyushu and an industrial centre on Honshu. 


On this and the previous day U.S. aircraft sank or damaged twenty-three 
enemy vessels in Japanese home waters and off the southern Ryukyu islands. 


29th June.—Moscow announced that the U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia had signed 

an agreement transferring Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathian Russia) to the Soviet 
Union. 

It was officially announced that Chinese forces had captured Liuchow 
airfield (Kwangsi province) from the Japanese. : 

All organized Japanese resistance on Luzon (Philippines) came 
to an end. 

U.S. fighters from Okinawa attacked airfields on Kyushu (Japan). 

In the British zone of occupation in Germany release of prisoners of war for 
work on the land and elsewhere proceeded ; but S.S. prisoners, as distinct from the 
Wehrmacht, were kept in confinement ; and so also were members of the German 
General Staff, the latter being removed from German soil. 

Preparations were in hand for the occupation by British and U.S. troops of 
part of Berlin and Vienna. 

Allied casualties from D Day to VE Day were revealed as: British and 
Canadian, 184,512; American, 514,534; French, 61,247. General Eisenhower 
had had, from first to last, 60 U.S., 14 British, 5 Cafiadian, 11 French and one 
Polish division under his command, 91 in all. ‘ 

& total of 713 U-boats had been destroyed ; the number includes those bombed 
in harbour, sunk by mines, and lost at sea other than by Allied action. 

Merchant shipping lost by enemy action had amounted to 2,570 British ships 
(total tonnage 11,380,000); 533 U.S.A. (3,310,000 tons); 1,172 other Allies 
(5,030,000) ; 490 neutral (1,420,000): a grand total of 4,770 ships, tonnage 
21,140,000. ” 

It was ascertained that the auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Rawalpindi,” sunk in action 
off Iceland in November, 1939, had been engaged by the German battle-cruisers 
“Scharnhorst ” and “ Gneisenau,”’ not by the “ pocket battleship” “‘ Deutsch- 
land” as was believed at the time.e , 

Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons on 5th June that, by Russian 
request a year ago, H.M. battleship “ Royal Sovereign,” eight destroyers, one non- 
operational destroyer and four submarines had been lent to the U.S.S.R.; also 
20,000 tons of merchant shipping. The U.S.A. had provided an equal quantity of 
merchant tonnage and one cruiser; all were still on loan, but one destroyer and 
one submarine had been lost. 

More complete statistics concerning the R.A.F. effort against Germany and 
Italy were revealed. Bomber Command had dropped 955,044 tons of bombs 
and laid 33,263 mines; Coastal Command 160,840 tons and 1,734 mines; Fighter . 
Command 3,481 tons ; 2nd Tactical Air Force 61,838 tons. In addition 160,840 tons 
of bombs had been dropped and 1,734 mines laid in the Mediterranean and Middle 
East theatres. Losses of the R.A.F. in aircraft were given ‘as Bomber Command, 
9,163; Fighter Command, 3,558; Coastal Command, 1,479; 2nd Tactical Air 
Force 2,115; and A.C. Command, 70. 


” 
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About the middle of the month the French troops in northern Italy (see May) 
withdrew to their own frontier. 

The Spanish Government explained that the closing of the French frontier 
(see 22nd June) was really an economic measure to prevent the export of foodstuffs 
on French credits which were exhausted. 

The agreement with Yugoslavia (see 10th June) placed all territories West of 
a line passing East of Trieste and Gorizia to the Austrian frontier under Field- 
Marshal Alexander’s control ; he also controlled the port of Pola and certain other 
Adriatic anchorages. 

A state of tension still existed as regards the Levant, and some 
had been reported. 

Despite the monsoon our forces in Burma were active in subduing the last 
Japanese efforts at resistance. South-East Asia Command was now in receipt of 
heavy reinforcements of men and material. The Japanese in the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands were practically isolated. 

It was revealed that six destroyers, made available by the Admiralty for manning 
by Australians, and eighteen Australian: corvettes were serving in the British 
Pacific Fleet. 

The Australian land forces in the Pacific were engaged upon some of the most 
arduous operations of the War. As General Blamey said, they were fighting on a 
3,000-mile front: from Bougainville to Borneo. 

The endeavours of the U.S. forces in the Pacific were well rewarded by the 
subjugation of the Japanese on Luzon and in Okinawa. Okinawa, which had cost 
the enemy well over 100,000 men, had involved American losses—all Services— 
of about 40,000. But our Allies now had air bases within decisive distance of the 
Japanese homeland and South China, and could carry their bombing offensives 
into Korea and Manchuria. 


‘ 


‘incidents ”’ 


ERRATA 
The following corrections should be made in the War Diary published in the 
May number of the JOURNAL :— 
Under date 30th January, second paragraph, line 4—for “ Statlandet ” read 
“* Stadtlandet.” 
Under date goth February, third paragfaph, line 1—for “Costal” read 
“ Coastal.” 
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